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AGAHST  WIND  AND  TIDE. 


PART  ^ECO^sD-contmued. 

CHAPTER     THE     THIRD. 

YOUNG  LOVE'S  DKEAM. 

"  Phillis  is  my  only  joy, 

Faithless  as  the  wind  or  seas; 
Sometimes  coming,  sometimes  coy, 

Yet  she  never  fails  to  please. 
If  with  a  frown,  I  am  cast  down, 
Phillis  smiling  and  beguiling, 

Makes  me  happier  than  before. 

*'  Though,  alas  I  too  late  I  find 
Nothing  can  her  fancy  fix; 
Yet  the  moment  she  is  kind, 
I  forgive  her  all  her  tricks ; 
Which  though  I  see,  I  can't  get  free; 
She  deceiving,  I  believing, 

AMiat  need  lovers  wish  for  more?  " 

SiK  Chxrles  Sedley. 

I. 

The  ricli  exuberance  of  August  blushed  over  the 
corn  wbicli  was  falling  beneath  the  sickle  of  the 
reaper  in  a  thousand  fields :  already  the  full  fruit 
YOL.  II.  B 
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acknowledged  by  a  warm  glow  upon  its  greeny 
gloss  the  kiss  of  the  ripening  sun ;  the  garden- 
plots  blazed  with  the  rich  reds^   and  purples,  and 
oranges  of  the  mature  age  of  the  year ;  the  woods 
were   darkly    draped   in   their   heavy   verdurous 
robes    of     sombre     green.       The    white-bearded 
barley   waved  to   its   fall ;    the   ripened   grasses, 
dusk    brown    amongst   the    hundred-hued   wild- 
flowers  on  wold,  in  glen,  by  wood-walk,  by  shady 
hedge-row,  trembled  in  the   faint    air ;  the  little 
brooks  ran  slow  and  almost  dry,  where  the  purple 
bloom  of  the  heather  was  out  upon  the  moors ; 
and  the  great  bounteous  sea  lay  under  the  glow- 
ing  silence  of  the   sky,   like   an   ample   mirror, 
reflecting   its   cloudless  glory  of  blueness.     The 
meadows,    greenly   springing    under    the    sweet 
night  rains  after  the  hay  was  ingathered,  showed 
each  its  family  of  sleek  and  dappled  kine  with 
the  lord  of  the  herd  browsing  peacefully  in  their 
midst ;  beneath  the  broad  shade  of  elm  or  ash,  or  in 
the  shallow  ponds,  they  stood  in  groups,  sheltering 
from  the  noontide,  and  lazily  ruminating.     Upon 
the  broad  wolds  were  the  great  flocks   of  white 
sheep,   scattered  like   snow-flakes  to  the  distant 
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eye,  and  from  them  came  the  low  tinkle  of  the 
bell  worn  bv  the  chief  of  the  flock,  chiminor 
harmoniously  with  the  soft  summer  song  of  birds, 
and  the  gentle  rustle  of  the  happy  sounding  leaves. 
The  east  terrace  under  the  ivy-clad  walls  of 
Hadley  Royal  lay  all  in  deep  shadow  with  the 
rich  valley  of  the  Gled  stretching  into  far-away 
sunshiny  miles  below  it. 

A  large  party  of  Sir  Philip  Nugent's  guests 
had  tm-ned  out  there  to  breathe  the  scented 
warmth  of  the  August  afternoon.  Seated  on  a 
garden  chair,  close  by  the  grand  entrance,  were 
Lady  Nugent  and  Lady  Leigh ;  Mistress  Alice 
Johnes  had  deposited  her  bulky  insignificance 
upon  one  of  the  lowest  steps  near  at  hand,  and 
was  di'owsily  purring  in  her  idleness,  like  a  cat 
desceuvree.  Lilian  Carlton  was  down  on  her  knees 
teaching  a  frolicsome  spaniel  puppy  how  to  beg 
for  almond  biscuit,  which  she  had  brought  out 
from  luncheon,  and  little  Lola  was  twisting  up 
a  wreath  of  gaudy  flowers,  with  which  she  pre- 
sently crowned  herself. 

At  a  short  distance  from  these  was  a  second 
scattered  group,  consisting  of  Sir  Philip  Nugent, 
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his  son  Cyrns^  Mr.  Nugent  of  the  Leasowes,  and 
four  Ladies  :  three  young,  and  one  elderly — mo- 
ther and  daughters,  in  fact — Lady  Eleanor  Low- 
ther  and  her  three  Graces — Sophia,  Caroline, 
and  Phyllis.  Lady  Eleanor  Lowther  had  been 
a  noted  beauty  in  her  day,  and  her  celebrity  was 
reflected  on  her  girls :  they  all  had  the  reputation 
of  beauties ;  but  only  Phyllis,  the  youngest, 
deserved  it;  the  other  two  were  spare  in  form, 
and  insipid  in  face ;  but  she  was  a  fair,  laughing, 
blushing,  dimpled  Hebe,  fascinating  and  capti- 
vating exceedingly.  It  was  to  her  that  Cyrus 
Hawthorne  Nugent  was  devoting  himself — rather 
more  earnestly  than  her  playfulness  seemed  to 
appreciate.  Her  sisters  were  sitting  silent  and 
dignified,  giving  weary  ear  to  tlie  prosiness  of 
the  widowed  Nugent  of  the  Leasowes,  and  her 
mother,  with  an  eye  on  each  one  of  them,  was 
holdino-  Sir  Philip  Nugent  in  conversation.  She 
was  eminently  pastoral  in  her  remarks,  which,  for 
a  woman  whose  life  had  been  passed  in  a  whirl 
of  <^aiety,  and  whom  the  country  bored  to  extinc- 
tion, seemed  almost  inexplicable. 

"  You  have   a  prospect  from  this   terrace,  as 
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gloriously  beautiful  as  it  is  expansive,  Sir  Philip," 
said  she,  -svith  a  patronizing  wave  of  her  fair  hand 
towards  the  valley.  ^*  There  is  a  richness,  a  va- 
riety, an  affluence,  in  it  that  charms  me." 

Sir  Philip  Nugent's  glance  followed  the  sweep 
of  Lady  Lowther's  hand,  and  paused,  at  last, 
upon  the  laughing  face  of  Phyllis.  When  Phyllis 
laughed,  she  had  a  pretty  way  of  throwing  hack 
her  head,  a  gesture  which  displayed  the  smooth 
whiteness  and  exquisite  setting  on  of  her  neck ; 
then  she  opened  her  mouth,  and  disclosed  two 
tiny  even  rows  of  pearls,  shining  in  an  arch  of 
vivid  coral,  and  the  laugh  rang  out  soft  and  clear 
as  a  peal  of  bells  over  her  pouting  lips.  Sir 
Philip's  glance,  pausing  on  this  bright  vision, 
linojered  there  half  absentlv.  Ladv  Eleanor  con- 
tinned  to  rhapsodize,  and  forgave  him  that  he  did 
not  listen.  She  was  a  woman  of  the  world, 
worldly — also,  she  was  a  mother  with  three 
daughters  to  marry. 

^•'  Hadley  Royal,"  said  she,  with  an  unctuous 
mouthing  of  the  wealth-suggesting  word,  ''  Hadley 
Royal  is  the  most  complete  place  of  its  kind  in 
the  kingdom.      I  have  always  thought  so,  and  not 
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its  least  charm  is  that,  look  round  you  from  what 
point  you  will,  the  eye  rests  only  on  your  own 
possessions.  But  pardon  me.  Sir  Philip,  an  old 
woman's  privilege — do  you  owe  nothing  to  these 
broad  acres  that  enrich  you?  Has  this  stately 
pile,  the  birth-place  and  mausoleum  of  twenty 
generations  of  your  race,  no  claim  upon  you  ?  " 

Sir  Philip  removed  his  gaze  from  fair  Phyllis 
Lowther  to  his  son.  He  was  far  fonder  of  Cyrus, 
far  prouder  of  him,  than  of  all  his  buried  ances- 
tors. The  young  man  had  a  very  noble  visage — 
an  air  frank,  kindly,  and  courageous ;  he  looked  as 
if  he  were  accustomed  to  find  favour  and  indul- 
gence, and  to  expect  it — pity  that  he  was  only 
a  natural  son ! 

"  I  am  glad  that  my  William  married  early," 
Lady  Eleanor  went  on.  "  Men  and  women  of 
our  rank  owe  a  duty  to  the  times  to  come.  'Twas 
but  yesterday  that  Lady  Leigh  and  I  were  re- 
gretting how  this  magnificent  place  must  find  its 
heir  in  your  cousin  of  the  Leasowes.  Those 
Bedinfield  Nugents  are  not  of  the  true  blood, 
curmudgeons  that  they  are." 

Sir  Philip  smiled  hardly. 
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"  You  are  severe  on  my  cousin,''  replied  he ; 
"  Tom  learnt  the  value  of  money  from  his  mother, 
who  was  the  most  penurious  heiress  in  our  county. 
He  would  have  been  poor  but  for  the  Bedinfield 
consols." 

'*  Then  I  suppose  his  ostentatious  charity  is  the 
Nugent  liberality  striving  with  the  Bedinfield 
parsimoniousness.  But  how  can  you  reconcile  it 
to  your  conscience  to  let  Hadley  Royal  pass  into 
such  hands  ?  " 

'•  Your  ladyship  forgets  that  Tom  Xugent  is 
several  years  older  than  I  am,  and  that  I  may 
outlive  him." 

"But  he  has  sons." 

Sir  Philip's  dark  face  flushed  as  he  thought, 
"  I  also  have  sons."  The  next  moment  he  uttered 
it;— 

"  I  also  have  sons,  Lady  Eleanor." 

"I  know  it.  Sir  Philip  Nugent  It  is  justly 
done  to  acknowledcre  them.  I  wish  the  law  and 
the  world  would  acknowledge  them  too.  Cyrus 
is  a  son  to  be  proud  of;  but  you  know  what  I 
mean — you  have  no  heir  except  Tom  Nugent  and 
his  boys." 
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Mr.  Nugent  of  the  Leasowes,  catcliing  tlie  eclio 
of  his  own  name,  turned  his  head  suspicious!}^, 
and  bent  a  listening  ear  that  way,  which  Sir 
PhiHp  and  Lady  Lowther  detecting,  their  con- 
versation changed  immediately  to  a  less  personal 
theme,  and  a  few  minutes  after  the  depreciated 
gentleman  joined  them  himself,  and  began  to 
speak  of  the  prospects  of  the  game  that  season. 

For  some  time  back,  while  wearing  so  bland  a 
countenance  to  Sir  Philip,  Lady  Eleanor  had 
been  furtively  observing  her  daughter  Phyllis 
with  momently  increasing  displeasure,  and  Cyrus 
Hawthorne  Nugent  with  secret  fear,  and  she  now 
summoned  the  damsel  to  receive  a  2;entle  maternal 
lecture.  She  was  a  judicious  w^oman ;  she  never 
stormed,  or  scolded,  or  commanded,  yet  ultimately 
she  obtained  her  will  over  her  children  and  over 
most  other  people  besides.  She  had  never  been 
baffled  but  once,  and  that  was  in  the  case  of  her 
eldest  daughter,  Julia,  who  made  a  runaway  love- 
match  in  spite  of  her.  Julia  was  widowed  now ; 
she  was  very  poor,  and  she  had  four  children  to 
feed  and  educate,  but  she  was  unforgiven  still. 
Never  more  would  she  know  the  ^yarmth  of  the 
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maternal  heart  or  hearth,  and  never  would  her 
bones  be  permitted  to  come  to  the  sepulchre  of 
her  fatliers.  When  her  sisters  spoke  of  her  it 
was  in  secret,  and  as  of  one  banned  bejond  all 
hope  of  pardon.  The  traditions  of  the  house 
concernino-  this  outcast  daughter  were  touchino; 
and  pathetic  enough ;  she  had  been  her  mother's 
favourite  and  very  beautiful.  Phjdlis  was  grow- 
ing like  her,  as  like  her  in  wilfulness  of  temper 
as  she  was  like  her  in  the  face.  Ladv  Eleanor 
was  in  the  habit  of  saying  that  all  her  hopes 
centred  in  Phyllis  now,  and  if  Phyllis  disappointed 
her  she  thouo;ht  her  heart  would  break.  Touii'h, 
worldly  old  heart  I  All  yoiu'  breaking  would  be 
a  mere  figure  of  speech,  signifying  mortified  pride 
and  defeated  ambition. 

As  Phyllis  approached.  Lady  Eleanor  im- 
prisoned her  two  rebellious  hands  Avhich  struggled 
to  escape,  and  said,  in  a  dulcet  voice,  which  yet 
betrayed  the  under-current  of  rebuke — 

"  My  precious,  where  is  your  hat  ?  You  will 
be  tanned  and  freckled  like  a  wild  little  gipsy ! 
Look  at  Lilian  Carlton  in  her  modest  hood ;  she 
does  as  she  is  bid,  and  takes  care  of  herself" 
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"  But  I  am  not  Lilian  Carlton/'  pouted  Phyllis, 
with  a  fling  of  her  pretty  head. 

"  I  am  afraid  my  petulant  darling  is  not  half 
so  good.  Sir  Philip,  I  appeal  to  you  :  must  my 
Phyllis  spoil  her  pretty  face  before  the  town  has 
seen  her  ?  " 

Sir  Philip  gallantly  replied  that  it  could  not  be 
spoilt — it  was,  like  her  mother's  beauty,  proof 
against  all  accidents. 

Cyrus  had  followed  Phyllis  when  she  was 
summoned  by  her  mother,  and,  the  ineffectual 
lecture  being  closed  in  this  complimentary  man- 
ner, he  suggested  that  the  afternoon  was  now 
become  cool  enough  for  a  row  upon  the  lake. 
Lady  Lowther  would  have  liked  to  negative  the 
proposal  and  to  frown  the  young  man  away  if 
she  had  dared,  but  it  was  well  known  that  all 
who  would  stand  high  with  Sir  Philip  Nugent 
must  accord  to  his  natural  son  exactly  the  same 
measure  of  courtesy  as  they  would  have  accorded 
to  his  heir  had  he  possessed  one  of  his  own  blood. 
She  was,  however,  relieved  to  see  that  Sir  Philip 
meant  to  be  of  the  party,  so  she  permitted  Phyllis 
to  leave  her,  with  a  glance  of  warning  which  the 
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young  beauty  knew  how  to  interpret,  but  wbicli 
she  was  far  too  careless  to  heed. 

Mr.  Nugent  of  the  Leasowes  excused  himself 
to  Sophia  and  Caroline  on  the  plea  of  having 
letters  to  write,  which  meant  taking  a  nap  in  his 
dressing-room  until  it  was  time  to  embellish  him- 
self for  dinner.  Though  upwards  of  sixty  years 
of  age  and  twenty  years  a  widower,  he  sacrificed 
many  half-hours  daily  to  the  personal  graces ;  he 
liked  it  to  be  supposed  that  he  intended  to  marry 
again,  because  it  gained  liim  more  consideration 
in  society,  but  it  was  only  a  Jesuitical  pretence 
which  he  would  have  been  very  reluctant  to 
realize.  The  first  Mrs.  Xugent's  temper  had 
been  far  too  breezy  for  the  matrimonial  haven, 
and  he  was  scarcely  likely,  unless  in  the  easiness 
of  senility,  to  commit  his  sails  to  it  again.  As  he 
retired  towards  the  house  Lilian  Carlton,  sent  by 
Lady  Leigh,  came  swiftly  after  the  party  bound 
for  the  water ;  her  patroness  had  commanded  her 
to  go  and  enjoy  herself  with  the  other  young 
people,  and  Lilian,  generally  obedient  at  this  date, 
went  accordingly.  Lola  stayed  behmd  with  her 
spaniel  and  her  flowers. 
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II. 


Sir  Philip  Nugent  and  his  son  walked  at  some 
distance  in  advance  of  the  rest  of  the  party  with 
Phyllis  Lowther  between  them.  Phyllis  was  very 
young,  and  had  her  little  head  full  of  romantic, 
selfish,  impossible  expectancies ;  but  the  natural 
woman  was  already  beginning  to  develope  itself  in 
her  character.  Most  societies  can  show  one  or 
two  spoilt  beauties  whose  chief  triumph  it  is  to 
attract  all  the  men  away  from  the  rest  of  the 
sex  and  pin  them  to  their  own  skirts :  Phyllis 
Lowther  was  one  of  these  beauties  in  the  bud. 
Let  it  be  at  once  admitted  that  the  fair  idols 
fascinate  because  they  are  fascinating.  Excellent, 
clever,  ugly,  hard  women  may  expend  themselves 
in  caprices  and  minauderies,  and  remain  wall- 
flowers to  their  lives'  end,  lacking  the  subtle 
power  which  the  others  possess  as  a  gift  of 
nature.  Let  neglected  dames  and  damsels,  if 
they  will,  apply  to  their  excoriated  vanity  the 
soothing  unction   that  they  are  stronger-minded 
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and  more  virtuous  tlian  their  adulated  sisters,  but 
I  incline  to  leave  tlie  matter  au  open  question 
until  further  evidence  is  produced.  Bad  com- 
plexions and  holy  lives  are  not  necessarily  syno- 
nymous, neither  does  Satan  always  infest  poKte 
society  in  the  guise  of  an  angel.  Of  Phyllis 
Lowther  individually  it  may  l^e  said  that  she  had 
quick  youthful  impulses,  which  are  commonly 
more  or  less  generous,  a  florid  imagination, 
traditional  pride,  latent  ambition,  and  a  worldly 
education  combined  with  more  than  the  average 
amount  of  ability  in  the  crude  stage.  Her  sisters, 
ordinary,  honest,  sincere,  palely  interesting  young 
Avomen  of  two  and  three  seasons  respectively,  were 
rather  jealous  of  Mistress  Phyllis,  who  loved  few 
amusements  better  than  flourishins;  her  earlv  con- 
quests  in  their  meek  faces  with  a  provoking  air 
of  innocence;  but  no  one  could  long  be  angry 
with  her,  for  all  her  naughtinesses  arose  out  of 
mischief  rather  than  malice. 

The  little  spring,  graceful  and  winning,  with 
which  she  carried  herself  towards  Sir  Philip  and 
Cyrus,  showed  that  she  was  pleased  with  their 
assiduities,  and  that  her  art  was  still  too  imperfect 
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to  conceal  it.  Sophia  and  Caroline,  following  be- 
hind observant,  commented  to  each  otlier  on  her 
childish  vanity  and  said,  they  thought  it  spoilt 
her :  'tis  lucky  that  men  are  more  tolerant  of  wo- 
manish weaknesses  than  women  are  themselves ! 
Sir  Philip  and  his  son,  who  had  both  a  fair  share  of 
masculine  vanity,  were  charmed  with  the  young 
beauty's  impulsive  enjoyment  of  their  society ; 
the  mutual  flattery  set  them  on  excellent  terms 
with  themselves  and  each  other. 

Lilian  Carlton  had  joined  the  two  elder  sisters, 
who  received  her  with  a  stately  cordiality ;  they 
liked  her,  but,  of  course,  she  was  not  one  of  them : 
she  was  only  a  protegee  of  that  eccentrically  cha- 
ritable Lady  Leigh,  and  be  very  sure  the  high- 
born and  high-bred  young  ladies  let  Lilian  see 
that  they  were  quite  sensible  of  the  great  social 
gulf  between  themselves  and  her.  Down  the 
broad  terrace  steps  they  all  descended  to  the 
luxuriant  flower-garden ;  no  narrow  contracted 
space,  but  a  sloping  expanse  where  grand  forest 
trees  rose  upon  the  lawns,  and  scarcely  reached 
with  lengthening  evening  shadows  the  beds  of 
rainbow   hues   scattered    over   it   far    and  wide. 
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Another  flight  of  steps  brought  them  to  a  closely 
shaven  alley,  belted  with  firs,  ^yhich  made  a  steep 
descent  to  the  boat-house  and  the  lake.  In  a  few 
minutes  they  were  all  seated  in  the  boat,  and,  Sir 
Philip  takmg  one  oar  and  Cjtus  the  other,  they 
ghded  swiftly  out  into  the  open  water  beyond  reach 
of  the  overhanging  trees  which  at  that  part  crowded 
its  banks. 

Lady  Eleanor  Lowther  did  not  expatiate  on  the 
glories  of  Hadley  Royal  without  warrant,  for  it 
was  indeed  one  of  those  sumptuous  and  perfectly 
kept  places  which  attest  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  England  the  wealth,  the  taste,  and  the 
family  tenacity  of  her  gentlemen.  It  was  not  the 
work  of  one  generation,  but  of  many.  The  Nugents 
had  held  Hadley  Royal  in  an  unbroken  line  ever 
since  it  fell  to  the  share  of  their  fortunate  ancestor, 
when  the  spoUs  of  the  Church  were  divided  by  King 
Henry  the  Eighth.  The  mansion  had  been  built  by 
the  first  of  them,  and  each  of  its  successive  inheritors 
had  added  something  to  its  embelHshment.  Yan- 
burgh  had  enlarged  and  restored  it,  and  but  for  the 
universally  spreading  ivy  it  might  have  presented 
several  grand  incongruities  ;  but  as  it  now  was  it 
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towered  in  sombre  magnificence  and  completeness 
over  a  park  wliicli  contained  witliin  its  fence  not 
only  several  hundred  acres  of  rich  land,  kept  like 
a  garden,  but  also  the  upper  and  rock-bound 
part  of  the  valley  of  the  Gled,  in  whose  sweet 
solitudes  lay  the  beautiful  ruins  of  the  Abbey  of 
Eurevaulx. 

The  lake  was  fed  from  the  rapid  little  river 
which  fiow^ed  through  the  valley,  and  as  the  party 
in  the  boat  approached  its  head,  they  looked 
straight  up  it  to  where  the  massy  gray  walls  and 
towers  of  the  Abbey  reared  themselves  in  their 
solemn  silence  against  the  afternoon  sky.  Lilian 
Carlton  had  a  special  favour  for  ancient  religious 
buildings,  perhaps  because  her  early  sense  of 
beauty  had  been  fed  amongst  the  Gothic  quaint- 
ness  of  Walton  Minster,  and  her  fancy  had  re- 
velled amono;st  its  leo-end  memories  when  the  mind 
is  most  impressible. 

Imagination  may,  indeed,  well  carry  any  of  us 
back  to  the  monkish  glories  about  wliich  romance 
and  poetry,  and,  to  many,  the  breath  of  piety,  will 
always  linger.  This  fair  Abbey,  even  in  ruin, 
was  nobler,  grander,  statelier,  than  the  noblest. 
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grandest,  stateliest  edifice  that  men  tliink  it  Avortli 
while  to  raise  in  these  days.  And  the  building  of 
the  Abbey  was  the  work  of  men's  hearts  as  well 
as  of  their  hands — a  memorial  to  all  time  of  what 
men  in  earnest  will  do  for  the  honour  of  God  and 
their  faith. 

Centuries  ago,  in  the  depth  of  a  most  rigorous 
winter,  a  little  band  of  determined  monks  in- 
vaded the  then  uncultivated  solitudes  of  Gleddale. 
At  first,  the  rocks  gave  them  an  icy  protection ; 
but,  after  awhile,  they  thatched  themselves  an 
enclosure  under  a  spreading  elm.  The  elm  is 
gone,  but  certain  traditional  yew-trees,  which 
are  also  said  to  have  afforded  shelter  to  these 
few  enthusiastic  men,  remain  to  this  day.  They 
stand  on  a  green  knoll  above  the  hill ;  one  is 
a  dry,  dead  trunk,  but  three  still  wear  their 
dark  green  crowns,  though  their  boles  are  mere 
grotesque  and  hoary  skeletons.  The  rest  have 
gone  down  before  the  crumbling  touch  of  time 
and  tempest,  but  they  live  yet  in  tradition  under 
the  name  of  the  Seven  Sisters. 

There  was  a  great  soul  animating  this  band 
of  homeless  men,  camped  out  imder  the  whiter 
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trees,  when  the  httle  Glecl  was  ice-hound,  and 
the  Avoods  were  blocked  with  drifts  of  snow. 
They  were  men  of  pith  and  courage,  forcible 
contrasts  to  the  popular  idea  of  the  jolly  friar 
of  later  and  more  luxurious  days;  forcible  con- 
trasts to  the  anointed  king  who  stole  and  sold 
their  inheritance  in  the  name  of  God.  After 
they  had  undergone  their  term  of  hard  pro- 
bation, the  day  of  success  came  to  them  at  last ; 
but  how  many  lived  to  see  the  building  finished 
whose  ruins  put  to  shame  the  feebler  architec- 
tural conceptions  of  modern  days,  story  sayeth 
not.  There  was  a  time  when  the  Benedictine 
community  of  Eurevaulx  possessed  lands  extend- 
ing for  thirty  miles  northward  and  westward  of 
the  boundaries  of  St.  Wilfred,  at  Walton,  and 
held  estates  of  sixty  thousand  acres  in  a  ring 
fence  in  Craven.  Their  church  was  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  in  the  kingdom,  and  nobles  and 
princes  purchased  for  themselves  by  rich  dona- 
tions burial-places  within  its  walls. 

Sir  Philip  Nugent  and  Cyrus  fastened  the  boat 
to  a  ring  in  the  landing-place,  and  the  whole 
party  got  out  to  walk  to  the  ruins.     The  environs 
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were  reduced  to  admirable  order — perhaps  too 
trim  an  order  to  be  in  strict  keeping  with  the 
unroofed  walls,  broken  columns,  empty  windows, 
and  hollow  halls  and  chapels  of  the  skeleton 
Abbey.  It  reminded  Cyrus,  with  its  general  air 
of  studied  neatness,  of  the  washing  and  dressing 
of  a  corpse — beautiful  still,  and  full  of  a  most 
touching  pathos  as  testifying  to  the  lo^^ng  care 
of  the  living,  but  in  itself  soulless,  passionless, 
mute,  immoveable,  gone  out  from  amongst  our 
every-day  interests  for  ever  and  ever ! 

But  there  remained  still  some  choice  bits  of 
living  antique.  The  mill,  half  shrouded  m  trees, 
was  running  on  as  merrily  as  it  ran  in  old  days ; 
the  bridge,  with  its  water-worn  base,  and  stones 
ingrained  with  moss  and  lichens  and  wreathed 
with  ivy,  still  glassed  itself  in  the  little  river. 
At  that  mill  the  monks'  com  was  ground;  over 
that  bridge  went  all  the  world-weary,  travel- 
weary  feet  to  the  hospitium,  where  the  monks 
entertained  strangers.  That  bridge  was  the  most 
life-like,  most  poetical,  most  suggestive  relic  of 
the  whole.  The  trees  about  it  were  very  old 
and  gray;  how  many  generations  ago  they  were 
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planted  none  can  tell ;  but  it  was  tlie  same  pic- 
ture as  the  saintly  eyes  of  monk  and  pilgrim 
beheld :  green  leaves  quivering  to  their  shadows 
in  the  water ;  green  reeds  dipping  on  the  brink ; 
blue  sky  and  white  cloud  overhead;  and  the 
grave  outline  of  the  arch  traced  on  the  clear^ 
rippling  river.  From  the  statety  chapels,  the 
princely  halls,  the  solemn  cloisters,  the  glory 
was  long  since  departed ;  but  the  voice  of  the 
stream,  the  flittering  sunshine,  the  stirring  of 
the  trees,  the  wind  down  the  valley,  were  the 
same,  ever  the  same.  Man's  pride  and  man's 
labour  pass  away,  but  God  and  Nature  endure, 
and  these  connect  us  w^ith  the  great  hearts 
that  went  to  dust  at  Eurcvaulx  centuries  ago, 
more  than  all  the  arches  and  columns  they  ever 
reared. 

Upon  this  bridge  the  party  stopped  to  rest.  Sir 
Philip  Nugent  and  Cyrus  being  still  in  close  attend- 
ance upon  Phyllis.  Leaning  against  the  gray  para- 
pet, with  her  little  feet  indolently  crossed  the  one 
over  the  other,  prattling  and  laughing  in  her 
thoughtless  way,  and  blushing  as  brightly  as  the 
roses  in  the  mill  garden,  she  was   a  picture  of 
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maidenliood,  very  fair,  very  lovely  to  beliold. 
She  liad  taken  Cyrus's  inflammable  imagination 
captive  at  the  first  glance,  and  though  Sir  Philip 
might  be  rather  cynical  and  unbelieving  as  to 
the  extreme  innocence  of  anything  brought  np 
by  that  fanions  old  intriguer.  Lady  Eleanor  Low- 
tlier,  he  admired  her  as  a  sweet,  merry  girl, 
more  than  he  had  admired  any  of  her  sex  for 
more  than  a  score  of  years.  Had  the  petted 
beauty  known  her  power  and  how  to  use  it,  now 
might  have  been  begun  a  romance,  whose  com- 
plications would  have  been  infinitely  amusing  to 
her  leisure  ;  but  vvdiatever  future  years  might 
make  of  her,  she  was  no  coquette  when  Cyrus 
Hawthorne  Xugent,  in  the  heyday  of  his  youth, 
became  enamoured  of  her  fair  face.  Child-fashion, 
she  would  always  call  liim  by  his  Christian  name ; 
and,  pausing  now  suddenly  in  the  middle  of  a 
triUing  laugh,  she  became,  all  at  once,  meditatively 
grave,  and  said,  with  a  pretty  air  of  mystery, 
half  confidential  and  half  puzzled,  as  if  she  were 
a  sybil  announcing  an  oracle,  hard  even  beyond 
her  own  interpretation — 

"C}Tus,   shall   I   tell   you  what  I   have   been 
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thinking  of  ever  since  we  came  in  sight  of  the 
Abbey?" 

Of  course  Cyrus  was  urgent  to  know  and 
confess  it. 

"  I  have  been  thinking  that  if  you  had  lived 
in  the  old  times  you  would  have  been  a  monk." 

The  young  man  laughed,  and  protested  that 
his  present  views  were  quite  opposed  to  the  celi- 
bate life. 

"  Nevertheless  you  would  have  become  a  monk," 
she  repeated,  with  a  peremptory  nod  of  her  head ; 
"  I  say  it." 

"  Explain,"  interposed  Sir  Philip ;  "  I  see  no 
signs  of  the  ascetic  in  Cyrus.  I  cannot  picture 
him  as  a  holy  penitent  at  all." 

"  What  made  men  monks  formerly  ?  " 

"  A  religious  vocation  in  some  cases — in  most, 
I  hope,  for  it  was  a  dreary  life." 

"But  Cyrus  would  not  have  had  a  religious 
vocation." 

"  Then  there  were  great  sinners  who  hid  them- 
selves, to  do  penance  for  their  misdeeds." 

"Cyrus  might  have  been  a  great  sinner,  but 
I  do  not  think  he  is  weak  enoudi  to   maunder 
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into  repentance,"  replied  Phyllis,  with  a  pretty 
audacious  laugh  at  her  sister's  shocked  and  re- 
monstrating glances.  "  You  Nugents  are  not  famed 
for  your  humility  either  before  God  or  man." 

"Yery  true — too  true.  But  still  you  have 
not  told  us  why  Cyrus  would  have  become  a 
monk,  had  he  lived  in  monkish  times." 

Phyllis  glanced  up  in  the  young  man's  face 
with  an  inquiring  expression,  and  then,  point- 
ing to  the  lane  winding  under  the  elms,  which 
conducted  from  the  mill  to  the  hicrhwav  out  of 
Gleddale,  she  said — 

*•  I  can  fancy  him  standing  here  on  the  bridge, 
looking  wistfully  along  that  old,  old  road  that 
leads  back  into  the  world;  cowled  and  frocked, 
but  for  all  that,  what  Mr.  Miles  in  his  sermons 
calls  the  ^natural  man,'  unchanged;  his  heart 
full  of  burning  ambitions,  fretful  desires,  and 
miserable  disappointments.  I  can  fancy  him 
stung  and  tortured  almost  to  madness  by  the 
cruel  mocking  and  idle  spites  of  the  world,  fl-y 
ing  to  these  solitudes  in  search  of  peace,  and 
finding  only  a  prison  and  despair.  You  look 
grave,  Sir  Philip " 
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"  I  am  glad  my  son  v/as  not  born  in  monkisli 
times,"  replied  lie,  with  a  sharp  accent,  which 
betrayed  an  acute  annoyance  ;  "  the  hardest  battle 
with  our  life  is  better  than  a  cowardly  retreat 
from  it." 

Cyrus  was  regarding  the  prophetic  damsel  with 
pained  astonishment ;  whether  she  intended  it  or 
not,  she  had  insinuated  some  dark  thoughts  into 
his  mind,  which  neither  her  pitying  pathos  nor 
her  sunshiny  smiles  could  dispel.  Her  words, 
whether  intentionally  or  not,  suggested  that  she 
knew  his  position  and  its  disadvantages  thoroughly; 
that  she  recognised  in  him  an  illegitimate  son, 
who,  seeing  his  inheritance  pass  from  him  to  an 
alien,  would  have  no  such  ready  refuge  in  his 
shame  and  rage  as  the  bosom  of  the  Church ; 
and  that  he  would  flee  to  it  as  the  stricken  deer 
flees  to  the  covert  of  sheltering  w^oods.  Lady 
Eleanor  Lowther  never  left  her  daucrhters  in 
ignorance  of  wdiat  they  ought  to  know,  and  her 
girls  had  known  ever  since  they  were  children 
that  Sir  Philip  Nugent's  son  Cyrus  was  base- 
born,  and  therefore,  brave,  handsome,  agreeable, 
talented,  as  he  might  be,  he  was  no  match  for  any 
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of  tliem.  But  it  was  indiscreet  in  Phyllis  to 
betray  her  knowledge,  and  it  was  what  her  mother 
would  have  highly  disapproved.  Lilian  Carlton, 
who  had  much  of  that  intuitive  delicacy  of  her 
sex  which  teaches  how  to  avoid  or  to  pass  lightly 
over  those  chronic  sores  which  no  medicament 
of  time  or  skill  can  ever  hope  to  cure,  felt  deeply 
indignant;  and  Phyllis's  two  sisters,  placid  and 
cold -tempered  as  they  were,  lamiched  at  her 
rebukino;  and  warnino;  g-lances.  She  seemed  sur- 
prised  at  the  effect  she  had  produced,  and  asked, 
vrith  a  blushing  look  all  round  the  circle — 

"What  is  the  matter?  Have  I  said  anything 
I  ought  not  to  have  said  ?  I  am  very  sorry,  I 
am  sure." 

I  daresay  she  was ;  indiscreet  tongues  are  gene- 
rally prompt  penitents. 

"  If  I  had  turned  monk  I  should  have  stayed 
in  my  cell,  and  never  fronted  the  open  sky  again," 
Cyrus  replied,  forcing  a  laugh. 

"  Never  mind  my  nonsense,"  cried  Phyllis,  ral- 
lying ;  "  you  shall  not  be  a  monk ;  you  shall  be  a 
St.  George  and  slay  dragons." 

"  Or  be  slain  of  them,"  was  his  reply. 
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Sir  Philip  looked  disturbed  and  made  an  at- 
tempt to  change  the  conversation,  but  an  irksome 
feeling  pervaded  the  party,  and  it  failed.  His 
proposal  that  they  should  walk  on  to  the  Abbey 
was,  therefore,  gladly  acceded  to ;  and  as  he  joined 
Sophia  when  they  proceeded  on  the  way,  Phyllis 
and  Cyrus  were  left  to  themselves.  Cyrus  looked 
gloomy  and  kept  silence,  a  state  of  things  which 
the  gay  young  damsel  could  not  endure ;  so  pre- 
sently she  asked,  in  that  soft  seductive  way  which 
had  beguiled  his  heart  out  of  his  bosom  already — 

"Cyrus,  have  I  displeased  you?  you  know  I 
did  not  mean  it,  if  I  have." 

He  looked  down  at  her  pretty  pathetic  eyes  and 
forgave  her. 

''  Do  you  despise  me,  Phyllis,  since  you  know 
all  ? "  he  said,  his  face  firing  crimson,  and  his 
brows  and  lips  twitching  couA^ulsively. 

"  Why  should  I  despise  you  ?  You  are  your- 
self, are  you  not  ? — and  all  I  have  ever  known  you. 
Despise  you?  no — I  like  you,  and  always  did." 
She  regarded  him  quite  frankly  for  a  moment,  and 
then  her  eyes  dropped  under  his  ardent  gaze,  and 
her  heart  beat  a  little  faster.     What  did  it  mean  ? 
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Was  her  mother's  warning  coming  true  ?  Was 
she  falling  in  love  ?  Nonsense  I  why,  she  knew 
Cyrus  like  a  brother  ! 

^*  Where  are  my  sisters  and  Sir  Philip  ?  I  wish 
they  would  come  on,"  she  said,  stopping  imeasily 
and  looking  back.  No  one  was  in  sight,  they  had 
turned  a  different  way. 

'*'  We  do  not  want  them  ;  they  will  overtake  us 
soon,"  C^TLis  answered,  and  they  passed  together 
through  an  archway  into  a  green  square  which 
had  foi-merlv  been  the  Abbot's  garden. 


m. 


Phyllis  went  with  an  aii*  of  reluctance  and 
timidity — an  air  of  doing  what  she  knew  to  be 
wrong;  yet  still  she  went  She  had  a  half-for- 
bidden pleasure  in  being  with  Cyrus  which  her 
mischievous  imagination  invested  w4th  a  peculiar 
delight,  i^s  for  any  harm  that  might  ensue,  that 
was  quite  beyond  her  prevision ;  women  after  her 
kind  are  never  remarkable  for  discretion. 

The  Abbot's  garden  was  not  a  garden  now,  but 
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merely  a  grassy  court  witli  tier  above  tier  of  ej^e- 
less  Avinclow-frames  looking  down  blankly  on  its 
desolateness.  There  Avas  no  sunshine  in  it  either, 
but  just  within  the  archway  some  fantastic  hand 
had  planted  and  tended  carefully  two  rose-trees 
which  were  now  covered  Vv' ith  a  flush  of  bloom. 
The  moment  Phyllis  saw  them  she  fell  to  gathering 
a  posy  of  the  unopened  buds,  and  as  might  be 
anticipated,  in  her  confased  hurry,  she  had  not 
jjathered  lono"   before  she   ran   a  thorn  into  her 

to  to 

palm,  and  dropped  her  spoils  Avith  a  pettish  cry  of 
pain.  Cyrus  said  he  must  extract  the  thorn ;  so 
she  held  out  her  pretty  hand,  and  let  him  take 
it  until  the  operation — needlessly  prolonged — was 
accomplished.  Just  as  this  was  done.  Sir  Philip 
Nugent's  voice  was  heard  approaching,  and  Cyrus 
saw^  his  father  pass  the  archway  with  Sophia 
Lowther.  Phyllis  immediately  proposed  to  rejoin 
them,  but  Cyrus,  acting  on  the  sudden  impulse  of 
the  moment,  detained  her.  He  wanted  to  speak 
to  her,  he  said;  would  she  not  listen?  That 
thorn  in  the  rose  was  answerable  for  all  the  mis- 
chief. 

Phyllis  knew  what  was   coming;  she  glanced 
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shyly  aside,  blushed,  trembled,  and  made  no  reply, 
though  she  kept  moving  away  from  liim.  Cp'us 
being  desperately  in  earnest,  was  naturally  agitated, 
and  she  was  a  little  fricrhtened  too  in  thinkino; 
how  angry  her  mother  would  be  if  she  knew  what 
was  going  on.  She  did  not  quite  understand  her 
own  feelings  or  his  either,  but  when  the  fruit  of 
the  tree  of  knowledge  turns  its  tempting  sunny 
side  towards  a  woman,  when  does  she  forbear  to 
pluck  and  eat?  Phyllis's  rosy  little  mouth  was 
always  ready. 

So  Cyrus  Hawthorne  Xugent  told  Phyllis  Low- 
ther  how  dearly  he  loved  her — how  his  soul  flowed 
out  irresistibly  towards  her — how  she  was  his  only 
hope  in  the  whole  wide  world — and  all  this  in 
passionate,  incoherent  language,  vrhicli  brought 
bright  tears  into  her  eyes  and  made  her  newly- 
touched  heart  beat  warm  and  fast.  But  she  was 
silent  when  he  had  done. 

"  Phyllis,  say  something,"  pleaded  he,  gra^-ping 
her  little  hand  very  hard  :  for  her  silence  was  not 
the  silence  of  encouragement.  She  would  not  tell 
him  he  hurt  her,  but  she  tried  to  draw  it  away. 

"  Say  one  word  to  me,  Phvllis,"  he  urged. 
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She  glanced  round  timidly  as  if  she  would  fain 
escape.  There  was  a  certain  bitterness  in  this 
fair  fruit  to  which  she  had  wilfully  set  her  teeth ; 
she  remembered  many  things  in  that  first  moment 
of  tasting  it  that  she  would  have  been  far  happier 
forgetting,  and  Cyrus  saw  that  she  remembered 
them. 

"  Phyllis,  why  will  you  not  speak  to  me  ? " 
said  he,  more  impetuously ;  "  have  I  offended 
you?" 

"Let  me  go;  it  is  of  no  use,"  replied  she, 
with  sudden  passion.     "  Oh  !  let  me  go  !  " 

'•  If  you  love  me,  Phyllis,  who  can  come  be- 
tween us  ?  " 

"  Oh !  let  me  go  ! "  she  reiterated,  sharply. 
^'  My  mother  and  William  would  rather  bury 
me  alive  in  our  hideous  family  mausoleum,  than 
give  me  to  you  if  you  were  the  son  of  an  em- 
peror ! " 

'^  But,  Phyllis,  do  you  love  me  ? "  Cyrus  said, 
turning  very  white,  as  he  bent  down  and  looked 
into  her  agitated  face. 

She  would  not  answer  him  at  all,  but,  turn- 
ing  silently  away,   she   stooped   to   pick   up   the 
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scattered  roses,  and  to  hide  some  of  the  truest 
tears  her  bright  eyes  ever  shed.  In  the  mo- 
mentary commotion  of  young  feeluig,  she  felt 
very  fond  of  Cyrus,  and  pained  and  pleased  at 
the  same  time  that  he  was  so  very  fond  of  her, 
and  he  was  not  bhnd  to  his  advantage.  There 
never  yet  was  one  of  Nugent  blood  who  was 
either  a  cold  wooer,  or  a  wooer  easily  cowed  by 
a  maiden's  tremulous  silence.  He  pleaded,  per- 
suaded, urged,  begged,  prayed,  praised,  glorified, 
and  enticed  her,  until  Phyllis  was  quite  dazzled 
and  bewildered  by  his  impassioned  eloquence ; 
she  softened,  she  relented,  she  was  prepared  to  be 
quite  reckless  and  self-sacrificing  for  liis  sake,  and 
coming  out  of  her  tearful  mood,  like  the  sunshine 
from  behind  a  cloud,  she  smiled  upon  him  kindly, 
though  she  still  repeated  that  it  was  of  no  use, 
when  he  knew  how  Lady  Eleanor  disliked  him. 

But  Cyrus  would  not  lend  an  ear  to  this. 
"  Since  you  love  me,  Phyllis,  I  will  find  a  way 
of  overriding  all  obstacles,"  said  he,  confidently ; 
and  no  doubt  he  thought  at  the  moment,  with  his 
heart  full  of  joy  and  passion,  that  he  could  do 
it  easily.      Phyllis   brightened   more   and  more. 
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It  was  very  pleasant  to  be  worsliippecl,  and 
novel  too.  They  were  each  other's  first  love, 
they  said.  Cyrus  soon  grew  exacting  after  his 
fashion.  He  made  Phyllis  give  him  some  of  the 
roses  and  then  a  long  tress  of  her  pale  auburn 
hair  to  bind  them  together,  and  he  gave  her  a 
crisp  round  curl  of  his — which  tokens  were  to 
be  for  all  eternity.  AVithered  roses  and  a  tress 
of  tarnished  golden  hair !  I  am  thinking  of  the 
time  when  they  came  to  light  again  and  whose 
hand  held  them,  and  of  all  that  came  and  went 
between  Then  and  Nov/ ! 

The  young  lovers  had  moved  on  from  the 
Abbot's  garden  into  the  Lady  Chapel,  and  were 
standing  upon  the  stone  tliat  covered  a  grave 
when  they  exchanged  locks  of  hair.  Phyllis, 
pointing  down  at  it,  laughed. 

^^  United  until  death,"  was  the  interpretation 
Cyrus  chose  to  put  upon  the  omen;  and  then 
they  wandered  away  into  the  cloisters,  and  to 
and  fro,  and  backwards  and  forwards,  quite  for- 
getful of  the  time  and  of  everything  but  them- 
selves, until  Caroline's  voice  was  heard  impatiently 
calling,  "Phyllis,  Phyllis,  where  are  you  hiding?" 
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"Not  liiding  at  all,  here  Ave  are,"  responded 
Cyrus,  and  the  pair  issued  out  upon  her  suddenly 
from  one  of  the  chapels. 

'*  It  is  time  to  set  off  home,  Sir  Philip  thinks 
it  is  going  to  rain.  We  must  make  haste  down  to 
the  boat." 

They  all  started  quickly  over  the  bridge  to- 
wards the  lake.  As  thev  were  ^oino;  Carolme 
asked,  ^*  Have  either  of  you  two  been  up  into 
the  Hall  of  Audience  this  afternoon  ?  " 

Phvllis  coloured  confusedlv,  ^lanced  at  her 
sister's  unrevealing  countenance,  and  said,  "Xo." 

*•  I  have,"  replied  Carohne ;  ^'  it  looks  down 
upon  the  Abbot's  garden." 

Of  course  Phyllis  knew  that  all  chance  of 
concealment  was  over,  and  though  her  heart 
quaked  inwardly  at  the  anticipation  of  her 
mother's  wrath,  she  chose  to  put  on  a  reckless 
and  defiant  air. 

Cyrus  was  more  politic ;  he  knew  they  might 
need  an  ally.  "  Will  you  stand  our  friend  with 
Lady  Eleanor?"  asked  he,  gravely. 

Caroline  was  a  good-natured  young  woman, 
but  she   had,  in   common   with   the   rest   of  the 
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Lowthers,  a  great  deal  of  what  is  called  ^  proper 
pride.'  "  You  sliould  have  addressed  yourself 
to  my  mother  first/'  replied  she.  "You  have 
both  been  foolish." 

"  Carry,  darling,  you  will  not  tell  mamma  just 
yet  ? "  pleaded  Phyllis,  cooling  down  rapidly  from 
her  temporary  exaltation. 

"  I  cannot  promise  anything,  but  I  will  certainly 
leave  you  the  chance  of  telling  her  yourselves; 
tell  her  to-night." 

"I  never  dare;"  and  Phyllis  looked  as  if  she 
were  on  the  verge  of  tears.  She  answered  Cyrus 
quite  pettishly  when  he  tried  to  cheer  and  en- 
courage her.  "If  you  had  to  face  mamma  in 
one  of  her  white  rages,  you  would  not  talk  about 
'  never  minding'  and  '  all  coming  right  in  the  end,' " 
said  she;  "just  recollect  how  she  used  Julia." 

Cyrus  was  obliged  to  swallow  his  mortification 
as  well  as  he  could ;  this  last  suggestion  was  not 
pleasant.  Phyllis  was  not  exactly  the  sort  of 
woman  one  expects  to  become  a  martyr  to  any- 
thing in  cool  blood — not  even  to  her  love.  It 
required  a  rather  strong  exercise  of  his  faith  to 
imagine  her  supporting,  for  his  sake,  even  a  tithe 
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of  the  persecutions  whicli  her  sister  Julia  had 
borne ;  but  he  pressed  her  hand  gently  and  T\diis- 
psred,  "You  T^ill  be  firm,  love,  will  you  not?" 
and  she  promised  that  she  would — and  meant  it 

They  were  hastening  down  to  the  boat  as 
quickly  as  they  could,  when  a  few  big  drops 
began  to  fall,  hissing  on  the  summer  dust,  and 
a  violent  thunder  crash  shook  the  air.  As  it  died 
away  Sir  Philip  Xugent  was  seen  hurrying  up 
the  road  to  meet  them. 

"  Turn  back  !  tui'n  back  I "  shouted  he.  "  Run 
for  the  shelter  of  the  Abbey  before  the  storm 
bursts  I  " 

Phyllis  was  rather  pleased  by  the  fmi  of  the 
race,  as  they  all  scampered  back  to  the  ruins, 
with  the  shower  dri^ino•  after  and  overtakincr 
them;  her  merry  laugh  accompanied  them  all 
the  way.  She  ran  holding  Cyrus's  hand,  and 
when  they  reached  one  of  the  deep  arches  in  the 
wall,  he  began,  with  the  most  solicitous  care,  to 
wrap  her  up  and  shield  her  against  the  wet. 
Sir  Philip  lent  his  aid  also  in  the  same  pleasant 
task,  while  the  other  three  young  women  were 
left   to   their   own   devices   to    screen   themselves 
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as  they  could.  Phyllis  was  now  in  wild  ex- 
cited spirits,  and  the  run  had  put  her  out  of 
breath,  which  was  perhaps  the  reason  she  began 
by  and  by  to  shiver,  tremble,  and  hide  her  face 
when  the  spears  of  lightning  flashed  across  the 
clouds — for  she  w^as  not  generally  afraid ;  or  her 
pretty  tremor  might  have  been  one  of  those  inno- 
cent little  wiles  to  charm  and  interest  which 
were  as  natural  to  her  as  any  of  her  other 
graces. 

Sir  Philip  and  Cyrus  stood  by  her  protectingly, 
encourao-ino;  her  as  if  she  were  a  timid  child, 
until  her  sister  Sophia's  patience  fairly  broke 
down  at  the  sight  of  their  lavish  assiduities,  and 
she  said,  with  a  very  perceptible  shade  of  acri- 
mony in  her  tone, 

"  Sir  Philip  Nugent,  do  you  recollect  the  fear- 
ful storm  we  had  last  September,  when  my 
brother  William's  groom  was  killed,  while  exer- 
cising his  horses  on  Morker  Common?  Phyllis 
w^as  not  a  bit  afraid  then,  for  she  would  sit  up 
at  an  open  window  of  the  tower  to  aggravate 
mamma." 

^^And  Phyllis  is  not  a  bit  afraid  now — she  is 
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only  pretending,"  replied  Sir  Philip,  laughing. 
"  She  likes  to  be  petted,  that  is  all,  and  she  knows 
she  is  affording  us  a  real  pleasure." 

Phyllis  coloured,  pouted,  and  exclaimed,  in  an 
offended  tone, 

"  Sir  Philip,  that  is  A'ery  unkind  of  you ;  I  am 
not  acting  stories,  and  I  hate  to  be  petted ; "  in 
support  of  which  assertion,  and  in  spite  of  remon- 
strance, she  walked  out  of  her  shelter,  and  into 
the  long  wet  grass.  Sir  Philip  and  Cyrus  en- 
treated her  piteously  to  return,  but  she  would  not, 
"I  am  going  home  to  mamma,"  said  she,  and 
forward  she  went. 

Cyrus  followed,  of  course,  and  finding  her 
utterly  deaf  to  all  argument  and  persuasion,  he 
stripped  off  his  coat,  and  insisted  on  wrapping 
her  in  its  folds ;  and  the  two  young  fools  walked 
three  miles  through  a  pelting  rain,  not  unhappily, 
and  stole  in  home  by  a  side  door  without  a  dry 
thread  on  their  backs. 
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lY. 


In  the  evening  in  the  long  drawing-room,  where 
the  modern  portraits  of  the  Nugents  were,  Cyrus 
and  PhylKs  chose  to  devote  themselves  entirely 
to  each  other.  Sir  Philip  could  not  extract 
anything  but  the  most  frozen  monosyllables  from 
the  lips  of  the  affronted  beauty,  neither  would 
she  speak  to  her  sister  Sophia.  No  one  was 
much  dejected  by  this  freak  of  temper,  but  Cyrus 
drew  his  profit  therefrom,  in  the  lengthened  oppor- 
tunity it  gave  him  to  plead  his  suit.  Caroline 
had  kept  her  word,  and  Lady  Eleanor  was  still 
in  ignorance  of  the  mortification  that  awaited 
her. 

She  was  now  seated,  drowsily  digestive,  in  a 
luxurious  chair,  through  half-closed  eyes  contem- 
plating a  fine  portrait  of  Sir  Philip  Nugent.  On 
the  corresponding  panel  hung  one  equally  excellent 
of  his  son  Cyrus,  which,  in  her  beatific  after- 
dinner  visions  she  daily  deposed  to  make  way  for 
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another — a    portrait    of    her    Phyllis,    as    Lady 
Nugent,  Sir  Philip's  wife. 

Lady  Leigh  and  her  sister  were  withdrawn  to 
the  fireside,  discussing  a  certam  matter  in  which 
their  interest  was  most  profound.  The  sisters- 
in-law  were  not  generally  scheming  women,  but 
their  desire  to  see  Sir  Philip  married,  and  an 
heir  born  to  him,  before  their  own  heads  were 
laid  in  the  grave,  had  led  them  into  a  plot  at  last. 
They  had  taken  counsel  together,  and  had  run 
through  the  list  of  eligible  spinsters  of  their 
acquaintance,  to  find  for  him  a  suitable  match. 
Youth,  beauty,  birth,  and  talent  of  a  high  order 
Avere  found  united  in  the  person  of  Phyllis 
Lowther :  Phyllis  Lowther  was  in  all  respects 
worthy  to  become  Lady  Nugent  of  Hadley  Royal ; 
the  two  families  had  intermarried  before — what 
more  correct  than  that  they  should  intermarry 
again  ?  And  as  for  disparity  of  age.  Sir  Philip  was 
as  vigorous,  both  in  mind  and  body,  as  he  had  ever 
been.  This  conclusion  arrived  at,  the  first  step 
in  the  plot  was  to  bring  the  two  in  contact  with- 
out letting  either  suspect  the  ulterior  object  of 
their   meeting.      Lady  Lowther   and   her    three 
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graces  were  amongst  tlie  first  guests  invited  to 
stay  at  Hadley  Royal. 

Profoundly  interested  as  were  the  two  dowagers 
in  the  success  of  their  scheme,  every  danger  that 
threatened  it  was  instantly  perceptible  to  them, 
and  Phyllis  had  not  been  at  Hadley  four-and- 
twenty  hours  before  they  saw  that  Cyrus  had 
fallen  into  captivity  to  the  gay  and  graceful  girl. 
Nothing  was  more  natural,  but,  under  the  circum- 
stances, certainly  nothing  could  have  been  more 
aggravating,  for  it  w^as  apparent  also  that  Phyllis, 
either  from  vanity,  idleness,  or  reciprocity  of  feel- 
ing, intended  to  encourage  him.  In  the  dangerous 
propinquity  of  a  country-house,  their  acquaintance 
ripened  fast  to  intimacy,  and  their  intimacy  soon 
became  confidential.  Cyrus  let  his  feelings  run 
loose  quite  recklessly,  and  wdien  Phyllis  met  his 
advances  with  blushes  and  smiles,  arch  glances 
and  shy  alarms,  what  could  he  think  but  that  she 
liked  him  too  ?  Indeed,  we  have  already  seen  the 
natural  conclusion  of  the  matter  in  the  Abbot's 
garden. 

Lady  Leigh,  with  whom  Cyrus  was  a  great 
favourite,  blamed  herself  severely  for  not  having 
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foreseen  the  danger,  and  prevented  it,  ere  it  was 
too  late ;  she  said  the  vonng  man  would  have 
acted  much  more  sensibly  and  discreetly,  had  he 
fallen  in  love  with  Lilian  Carlton.  But  when 
does  hot  youth  act  sensibly  and  discreetly  in  its 
choice  of  a  first  love  ?  Lady  Leigh  had  all  along 
destined  her  pet  Lilian  for  Cyrus's  wife,  so  that 
her  disappointment  was  twofold;  but  as  for  his 
aspiring  to  Phyllis  Lowther,  the  idea  was  simply 
ridiculous.  The  Lowthers  were  a  very  ancient 
and  honom'able  family,  who  formed  alliances 
always  from  motives  of  duty  to  their  order,  com- 
bined with  a  clear  personal  interest,  and  if  any 
member  of  it  acted  contrary  to  the  established 
principle,  that  member  was  cut  oflp  from  the 
parent  trunk,  as  a  worthless  and  disgraceful 
branch.  What  Phyllis  had  told  C}t:us  of  the 
present  heads  of  the  race  was  strictly  true :  they 
would  far  rather  bury  her  alive  in  their  hideous 
family  mausoleum,  than  give  her  in  marriage  to 
the  illegitimate  son,  even  of  an  emperor. 

The  long  drawing-room  opened  into  a  line  of 
conservatories,  and  while  Lady  Leigh  and  Lady 
Nugent  were  discussing  how  most  gently  to  miti- 
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gate  the  evil  that  they  perceived  to  he  impending, 
Cyrus  and  Phyllis  meandered  through  the  glass 
doors  unobserved,  and  made  love  amongst  the 
moonlit  flowers  for  a  delicious  half-hour.  Caro- 
line and  Sophia  were  singing  a  fine  duet  to 
Lilian  Carlton's  accompaniment,  and  Sir  Philip 
and  his  cousin  of  the  Leasowes  Avere  deep  in 
the  consideration  of  some  important  county  topic, 
when  Lady  Eleanor,  starting  out  of  the  slumber 
that  had  overtaken  her,  asked  drowsily,  "  Where 
is  my  Phyllis?" 

As  nobody  undertook  to  answer  her,  she  raised 
herself  majestically,  and,  looking  round  the  room, 
detected  the  absence  of  Cyrus  also.  The  door 
into  the  conservatory  was  ajar,  and,  as  the  young 
folks  were  rather  fond  of  walking  in  there  when 
the  stateliness  of  elder  society  bored  them,  it  was 
immediately  suggested  to  her  mind  that  Phyllis 
and  Cyrus  might  be  there  now. 

Lady  Eleanor  wore  a  rich  soft  satin  dress,  that 
made  no  rustling  when  she  moved,  which  was  one 
reason  why  she  was  enabled  to  approach  the  un- 
witting lovers,  and  to  see  and  hear  what  opened 
her    eyes   to   very   good    purpose.      If  she   had 
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been  merely  flesh  and  blood,  and  not  an  indurated 
type  of  maternal  ambition,  she  would  have  been 
touched  by  the  sight  of  the  pretty  gronp :  the 
lovincj  attitude  in  which  thev  stood  has  been  done 
into  marble  often. 

"Phyllis!"  said  she^  in  an  indescribably  soft, 
angiy  voice. 

Phyllis  started  round  in  a  moment,  with  scared 
eye  and  flaming  cheek,  and  mother  and  daughter 
stood  facing  and  measuring  each  other  for  a  quiet 
minute's  space.  Lady  Eleanor's  graceful  urbanity 
returned  to  her. 

"Mr.  Cyrus  Hawthorne  has  made  a  mistake 
which  I  trust  he  will  not  have  the  indiscretion 
to  repeat,"  said  she,  gravely.  "'  Phyllis,  you  had 
better  come  back  to  your  sisters  with  me."  And 
drawing  the  tremulous  little  hand  through  her 
arm,  she  led  the  young  damsel  slowly  away, 
allowing  her  time  to  recover  herself  by  stopping 
several  times  to  admire  the  flowers.  No  one 
could  have  suspected,  from  the  united  manner 
in  which  they  re-entered  the  drawing-room,  that 
any   awkward   discovery   had    just   taken   place. 
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Lady  Eleanor  Avas  a  pattern  to  lier  sex  for  the 
avoidance  of  scenes. 

Cyrus  presently  came  in  at  another  door, 
looking  very  handsome,  bold,  and  defiant.  He 
had  got  over  the  shock  of  Lady  Eleanor's  first 
awful  note  of  warning,  and  was  determined  to 
bear  himself  as  it  became  a  lover  to  do  who  is 
secure  of  his  mistress's  favour.  He  ivould  hand 
Phyllis  her  tea,  he  loould  speak  to  her,  he  ivould 
he  near  her,  though  her  mother  kept  her  at  her 
elbow  all  the  evening,  and  Phyllis  herself  gave 
him  furtive  pleading  looks,  as  much  as  to  say, 
"  Dori't  acro-ravate  mamma." 

Lady  Nugent  and  Lady  Leigh,  and  also  Miss 
Caroline,  perceived  that  the  affair  had  come  to  a 
climax ;  but  the  two  dowagers  very  discreetly 
forbore  to  meddle,  perceiving  that  Lady  Eleanor 
had  already  taken  up  the  line  of  action  that  it 
was  most  proper  to  pursue,  and  that  she  was  quite 
adequate  to  the  sole  management  of  the  very 
troublesome  affair. 
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Lady  Eleanor  made  no  fuss.  AVlien  slie  and 
Phyllis  were  alone  in  the  room  which  they  oc- 
cupied together,  she  told  her  daughter,  rather 
pleasantly  than  otherwise,  that  she  was  a  little 
fool,  but  she  did  not  scold  or  lecture  her,  or 
aggravate  her  feelings  in  any  way.  She  had 
discerned,  in  the  sudden  moment  of  discovery,  that 
she  had  not  a  strong  spirit  to  deal  with,  as  in  the 
case  of  her  eldest  child  Julia.  Phyllis  might 
be  wilful,  but  she  was  timid,  and  had  a  reasonable 
awe  of  the  family  lesson  which  had  been  given  in 
her  sister's  person.  She  might  rebel,  and  fret, 
and  fly  into  a  passion  or  two,  but  she  would  not 
hold  out  under  a  constant  pressure  such  as  her 
mother  would  exert.  Lady  Lowther  was  espe- 
cially anxious  that  what  had  happened  should  not 
come  to  Sir  Philip's  knowledge,  for  her  maternal 
vanity  had  already  detected  flattering  symptoms 
in  his  attentions  to  Phyllis,  and  rivalrv  between 
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father  and  son  would  be  shocking  to  all  the 
modern  social  proprieties. 

Cyrus  also  kept  his  own  counsel,  which  seconded 
her  views,  but  forthwith  there  began  between 
them  a  stealthy  system  of  check  and  counter- 
check, of  mine  and  counter-mine,  which  made 
the  object  of  all  this  intrigue  truly  miserable. 
Phyllis's  life  became  a  burden  to  her,  for  there 
was  never  a  young  maiden  formed  3^et,  who  was 
less  inclined  to  appreciate  the  luxuries  of  family 
persecution  than  herself.  Her  temper  suffered 
from  it  extremely,  and  Cyrus  suffered  from  that. 

Then  Lady  Eleanor  treated  him  to  a  lofty  im- 
pertinent compassion,  which  made  his  blood  boil 
in  his  veins  like  lava.  In  Sir  Philip  Nugent's 
absence  she  would  tell  plantive  histories  of  men 
similarly  circumstanced  to  himself,  which  caused 
him  to  writhe  with  shame  and  impotent  rage,  and 
.which  made  Lady  Leigh  long  to  circumvent  her 
by  taking  his  part.  And,  worst  of  all,  Phyllis 
was  in  tears  whenever  he  spoke  to  her,  and 
declared  herself  more  wretched  than  she  could 
express ;  not  that  the  tears  or  the  wretchedness 
were   of  any   long    continuance ;    she   could   not 
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keep  them  up,  and  was  as  variable  as  an  April 
day,  crying  one  moment,  and  laughing  the  next. 

Cyrus  Hawthorne  Nugent's  star  was  not  in 
the  ascendant  when  Mistress  Phyllis  Lowther 
crossed  his  path.  It  is  not  favourable  to  a  young 
man's  growth  in  goodness  when  his  love,  instead 
of  lifting  him  to  heaven,  humiliates  him  in  the 
dust,  and  an  inborn  knowledge  of  abasement  keeps 
him  there,  his  eyes  earthward,  his  heart  bursting, 
while  the  great  and  glorious  vision  passes  by. 
He  had  no  sooner  cast  his  thoughts  on  Phyllis, 
than  suddenly,  as  by  the  rending  away  of  a  veil, 
liis  own  identity  confronted  him,  and  bade  him 
give  up  a  hope  so  insane  as  that  she  could 
ever  be  his ;  and  he  might  have  turned  and  fled 
in  time,  had  not  the  goddess  smiled  on  him 
encouragingly,  bewildering  beyond  redemption 
what  little  of  reason  remained  with  him.  Thus 
dazzled,  he  yielded  himself  a  willing  captive,  and^ 
figuratively,  kissed  the  wheels  of  his  queen's 
triumphant  chariot,  as  it  crashed  over  his  broken 
limbs,  thanking  the  gods  in  his  torture  that  he 
was  permitted  to  die  so  sweet  a  death.  The 
frantic  sonnets,  the  warm  and  meltmg  lyrics,  that 
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lie  wrote  at  this  date,  are  tliey  not  included  in 
that  volume  of  his  works  which  is  excluded  from 
virtuous  society  and  finds  only  a  casual  reception 
in  bachelors'  libraries  ?  The  critics  spoke  of  them 
with  shuddering  horror — quoted  them,  too,  in 
support  of  their  opinions.  Alas !  they  were  not 
written  for  the  critics:  the  passionate  pilgrim 
singing  them  freshly  on  love's  highway,  had  never 
an  inkling  then,  that  some  day  he  should  barter 
their  bitter-sweet  wild  honey  for  a  morsel  of  honest 
bread. 


YI. 


There  was  never  anywhere  presented  a  clearer 
illustration  of  that  olden  curse,  "  The  sins  of  the 
fathers  shall  be  visited  on  the  children,"  than 
in  the  case  of  Sir  Philip  Nugent  and  his  son. 

Since  Sir  Philip  had  taken  Cyrus  away  from 
Chinelyn,  they  had  been  together  everywhere — 
at  home,  abroad,  in  London,  and  in  the  country ; 
never  separating  for  more  than  a  few  weeks  at 
a  time ;    yet  there  were,  perhaps,  never  two  men 
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so  closely  allied  and  living  so  intimately,  who  had 
more  reserved  thoughts  each  from  the  other. 
The  recollection  of  their  mifortimate  kinship  might 
be  said  to  be  ever  present  with  them,  but  in  their 
most  private  conversations  they  steered  clear  of 
the  subject.  If  Cyrus  had  been  really  heir  to 
Hadley  Royal  and  all  its  great  appurtenances,  he 
could  not  have  had  freer  enjoyment  thereof;  but 
he  never  forgot  that  in  the  due  course  of  nature 
he  must  become  an  outcast,  while  an  alien  to  his 
father's  blood  took  his  father's  place.  From 
some  mistaken  idea  of  keeping  his  son  more 
firmly  bound  to  himself.  Sir  Philip  gave  him 
no  separate  allowance,  but  permitted  him  to  draw 
upon  him  for  what  he  would,  though  it  must 
have  been  known  to  him  that  Cyrus  had  already 
begun  to  develop  expensive  tastes,  and  to  acquire 
extravagant  habits  such  as  only  a  very  ample 
fortune  could  support. 

Cyrus  had  been  educated  by  a  private  tutor,, 
and  never  having  been  made  to  find  his  level 
by  roughing  it  through  a  public  school,  his  feel- 
ings were  tender  almost  to  soreness  upon  many 
points.      So    far    as    personal    beauty,   strength, 

VOL.  II.  E 
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courage,  fire,  force,  and  talent  went,  he  was 
exactly  w^hat  his  father  had  been  at  the  same 
age,  but  he  lacked  his  easy  grace.  One  angry 
recollection  chafed  and  fretted  him  continually ; 
there  was  sufficient  in  his  position  to  make  him 
suspect  slight  and  affront  where  none  were  in- 
tended, and  his  pride,  which  became  more  tena- 
cious the  more  sensible  he  became  of  the  magni- 
tude of  his  misfortune,  stung  him  incessantly. 
Only  his  intense  secretiveness  withheld  him  from 
betraying  all  he  felt  on  this  subject. 

When  he  came  to  Hadley  with  his  father,  a 
season  was  approaching  which  had,  of  late,  dwelt 
much  upon  his  mind;  a  season  which  in  most 
noble  and  wealthy  families  is  made  the  occasion 
of  rejoicing  both  for  high  and  low.  In  three 
weeks  more  Cyrus  Hawthorne  Nugent  would  be 
of  age — if  there  be  any  coming  of  age  for  such 
unhappy  sons  as  he — and  what  would  then  be 
done  ?  Would  the  event  be  celebrated,  or  would 
it  be  silently  ignored  ?  The  neighbourhood  had 
discussed  the  question  pretty  freely,  and  had 
decided  that  it  ought  to  be  passed  over  without 
any   observance   whatever.      Lady  Leigh,  Lady 
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Nugent,  and  Lady  Eleanor  Lowther  held  the 
same  opinion,  but,  as  vet.  Sir  Philip  had  made 
no  sign.  Cyrus  had  never  spoken  of  it  to  any 
one  except  his  brother,  and  Robert,  to  his  extreme 
mortification,  predicted  that  the  epoch  would  go 
by  unnoticed ;  he  said,  also,  that  vrere  he  Cyrus, 
all  that  he  should  wish  for  would  be  that  the 
day  might  be  forgotten — as  if  people  ever  did 
forget  the  mortifying  things  which  privately  tor- 
ture their  friends  and  neisrhbours.  Thouo-h  Sir 
Philip  Nugent  had  given  no  indication  of  his 
intentions,  it  was  not  because  the  fact  had  shpped 
his  memory.  He  had,  indeed,  dwelt  upon  the 
subject  quite  as  long  and  quite  as  pamfully  as 
his  son,  but  he  came  to  the  only  right  conclusion 
at  last,  and  two  days  after  Phyllis  Lowther  and 
Cyrus  had  had  their  explanation,  he  quietly  noti- 
fied it  to  him  in  the  following  indirect  manner — 

"  Cyrus,  my  boy,  your  brother  does  not  see  as 
much  of  you  as  he  has  a  right  to  expect,  con- 
siderino;  how  near  you  are  and  how  loner  vou 
have  been  separated.  You  had  better  go  to 
Lady  Leigh's  next  week,  while  I  am  away  at 
Lowther  Castle,  for   I  want  to   be   at   Glenglas 
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Ly   tlie   twenty-fifth,   and   must   have  you   with 
me." 

"  Very  well,  sir,"  said  Cyrus,  with  remarkable 
nerve.  "  That  is,  I  suppose,  if  Lady  Leigh  will 
have  me." 

"  Oh,  yes,  she  will  hav.e  you ;  she  spoke  to 
me  of  it  last  night.  My  mother  goes  to  the 
Castle  with  Lady  Lcwther  and  the  girls  on  Satur- 
day and  I  shall  follow  on  Monday.  On  Monday 
you  can  go  into  Walton." 

'*  How  long  do  you  remain  at  Lowther  Castle, 
sir  ?  "  Cyrus  asked. 

^'  Three  or  four  days.  1  shall  not  come  down 
here  again,  but  I'll  Avrite  when  you  must  join 
me  at  Carlisle,  and  we  v^ill  travel  north  to- 
gether." 

Cyrus  felt  intensely  mortified,  and  for  a  few 
minutes  he  almost  hated  his  father ;  his  Vv'rath 
would  have  been  still  fiercer  had  he  known  of 
the  designs  Lady  Eleanor  hoped  to  accomplish 
during  Sir  Philip's  stay  at  Lowther  Castle ;  but 
of  these  he  had  no  suspicion,  neither,  apparently, 
had  Sir  Philip  himself.  The  traces  of  anger  or 
dejection   were   always   very  legible   on  Cyrus's 
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visage,  and  it  was  soon  known  to  ^yllat  resolution 
his  father  had  come  respectino;  his  birthday.  The 
three  dowagers  applauded  it  quietly,  and  people 
in  general  regarded  it  as  an  earnest  of  what  Sir 
Philip's  intentions  towards  his  illegltunate  son 
would  ultimately  prove  to  be. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  Nugent  estates  were 
mientailed,  thouo-h  Hadlev  Roval  was  strictlv  tied 

^  O  1/1/  ./ 

lip,  and  C}Tus  very  naturally  anticipated  receiv- 
ing a  large  share.  ^'  If  you  settle  before  my 
death  you  must  take  Ackliill,"  his  father  had  once 
said  to  him,  in  allusion  to  a  fine  property  in 
Warwickshu'e  where  they  were  staying  at  the 
time,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  Sir  Philip's 
designs  for  him  were  i]i:enerous  to  the  utmost 
limiis  of  his  power.  But  individuals  to  whom 
the  mere  turnino;  of  a  straw  indicated  which 
way  the  wind  blew  now  began  to  predict  that 
Sir  Philip  would  marry  agam,  and  Mr.  Tom 
Nugent,  of  the  Leasowes,  who  was  almost  more 
than  any  one  else  interested  in  the  question, 
suggested  it  to  Cyrus.  It  came  upon  the  young 
man's  mind  with  all  the  force  of  a  conviction ; 
it  had  never  occurred  to  him  before  as  possible 
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but  the  moment  another  person  mentioned  it, 
it  became  forthwith  the  likehest  thing  in  the 
world. 

When  Cyrus  reflected  upon  the  chances  of  this 
events  and  the  influence  it  would  have  upon 
himself  and  his  prospects,  it  made  him  half  mad. 
He  had  not  been  bred  to  any  profession,  and 
had  no  future  of  honourable  independence  to  look 
forward  to.  He  had  often  secretly  wished  that 
his  father  had  given  him  an  object  in  life  and 
opportunities  of  freedom,  and  sometimes  vague 
ideas  of  achieving  fortune  by  his  pen  would  come 
over  him,  but  his  indolent,  self-indulgent  temper 
always  lulled  him  back  into  luxurious  content- 
ment, until  Tom  Nugent's  suggestion  showed  him 
the  Damoclean  sword  suspended  above  him  by 
a  single  hair.  Had  there  been  any  real  con- 
fidence between  Sir  Philip  and  his  son,  Cyrus 
would  have  gone  to  him  and  had  his  anxieties 
appeased,  but  the  uneasy,  doubting  affection  which 
held  its  place  always  made  the  young  man  conceal 
from  his  father  whatever  distressed  or  annoyed 
him. 
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VII. 

To  Phyllis  Lowther,  however,  the  evening 
before  she  was  to  leave  Hadley,  he  contrived  an 
opportunity  of  mibosoming  liimself  of  much  that 
afflicted  him;  but  Phyllis  was  not  very  sym- 
pathetic. A  lover  must  be  sunshine  and  warmth 
to  please  her,  not  cloud  and  chilling  complaint. 
The  ready  tears  came  into  her  eyes,  and  she  said 
he  was  so  often  disagreeable  now.  He  retorted 
that  she  was  tiring  of  him — ceasing  to  love  him. 
She  replied,  was  there  any  wonder  when  he  was 
always  so  gloomy  and  cross  ? 

Lady  Eleanor,  judicious  woman,  perceived  what 
was  going  on,  and  forebore  to  interfere  until  the 
quarrel  seemed  to  have  reached  a  chmax.  Then 
she  struck  in  and  carried  her  daughter  off,  fully 
determined  not  to  allow  the  young  lovers  any  op- 
portunity of  reconcilement  before  they  parted  on 
the  morrow,  and  trusting  to  the  chapter  of  acci- 
dents and  to  Phyllis's  known  irresolution  to  com- 
plete the  severance  afterwards. 
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That  evening  also  she  took  an  opportunity  of 
expatiating  to  her  daughters  in  the  privacy  of  her 
dressing-room  on  many  things  vv^hich  she  said  lay 
near  her  heart.  Slie  observed  that  nothino'  m-ati- 
fied  her  more  than  to  see  them  happy  in  their  own 
way,  especially  if  that  way  were  reasonable  and  in- 
nocent ;  but  she  must  express  her  high  disapproval 
of  idle  fancies,  coquetry,  and  the  like,  because  they 
were  sure  to  mar  their  chances  of  settling  w^ell ; 
and  she  implored  them  to  remember  that  their 
faces  were  their  only  fortunes,  and  that  if  they  did 
not  gain  them  handsome  establishments,  they  had 
nothing  to  look  forward  to  but  a  spinsterhood  of 
neglect  and  penurious  economy.  The  two  elder 
graces  listened  with  composure  to  this  epitome  of 
their  mother's  moral  code,  but  Phyllis  shuddered 
and  wept  furtively  beneath  the  veil  of  her  golden 
hair,  which  her  maid  was  dressing  out.  She 
could  not  help  thinking  of  the  picture  Cyrus  had 
drawn  of  himself  in  London  chambers,  studying 
law  and  writing  in  the  newspapers  for  a  livelihood, 
and  of  his  wife,  and  how  miserable  she  would  be 
how  much  soever  they  might  love  each  other — 
and  Phyllis   really  did  love   Cyrus  with   all  the 
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little   lieart   she  had — especially  smce  their  silly 
quarrel. 

Then  Lady  Eleanor  went  on  to  indicate  from 
her  own  experience  the  charms  of  a  good  match. 
The  town  and  country  house,  the  regiment  of 
servants,  the  profuse  expenditure,  the  freedom 
from  anxiety,  the  perpetual  bath  of  ease  and 
luxury  in  which  the  wife — say,  for  instance,  of 
such  a  man  as  Sir  Philip  Xugent — might  revel. 
Phyllis's  tears  fell  faster  and  faster. 

The  next  day  after  luncheon,  when  the  great 
yellow  chariot  came  to  the  door  to  transport  the 
Lowthers  to  their  ancestral  home,  PhylHs,  who 
had  not  appeared  before,  was  led  out  by  her 
mother  muffled  to  the  eyes.  Cyrus,  who  had 
been  in  a  state  of  burning  anxiety  all  the  morn- 
ing to  see  her  and  make  friends,  pressed  eagerly 
forward,  but  her  mother  and  sisters  quietly  inter- 
posed, and  she  was  hustled  into  the  carriage  with- 
out being  permitted  to  speak  to  him,  or  touch  his 
hand.  Everybody  looked  laboriously  unconscious 
of  this  Httle  scene,  but  when  the  chariot  was 
driving  off,  Phyllis  was  observed  to  push  her 
mother's  hand  aside  with  passionate  violence,  and 
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to  lean  forward  to  the  window.  Somebody  pulled 
her  back,  but  not  before  Cyrus  had  seen  her 
swollen  eyes  and  dishevelled  hair,  and  heard  her 
cry  out  between  two  sobs,  "  Good  bye,  Cyrus  !  " 

Her  sister  Caroline  let  it  out  afterwards  that 
Phyllis  behaved  like  a  little  fury  all  the  way 
home,  defying  her  mamma,  and  wishing  a  thou- 
sand times  that  she  w^ere  dead !  It  is  a  pity,  but 
these  painful  events  wall  sometimes  occur  in  the 
highest  and  best-regulated  families. 

Sir  Philip  Nugent  went  indoors  without  a 
word,  when  the  Lowthers  and  his  mother  were 
gone,  but  Lady  Leigh  took  Cyrus  by  the  arm 
and  walked  him  up  and  down  the  terrace  for  an 
hour,  expostulating  with  him  and  trying  to  make 
him  hear  reason.  She  told  him  that  there  never 
could  be  any  other  end  than  disappointment  to 
his  presumptuous  passion,  and  bade  him  pluck  up 
a  manly  courage,  and  daff  it  aside  at  once.  But 
Cyrus,  with  that  tearful  face  and  pathetic  farewell 
in  his  memory  quite  fresh,  would  take  no  such 
advice.  Phyllis  loved  him  quite  enough,  he  was 
sure,  to  be  firm  for  him,  and  he  would  be  firm  for 
her,  bless  her  !     Lady  Leigh  laughed  at  his  rap- 
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tures,  said  he  was  selfish,  and  Phyllis  would  never 
be  anything  hut  miserable  if  he  had  her,  for  her 
ambition,  though  not  full-grown,  was,  like  her 
mother's,  the  ambition  of  hereditar}^  pride  and 
high  position.  Cyi'us  begged  to  differ  altogether 
from  such  a  view.  He  believed  what  every 
woman  who  was  worthy  of  the  name  needed 
to  make  her  happy  was  love  that  she  recipro- 
cated, such  love  as  nobody  could  deny  existed 
between  Phyllis  and  himself.  Lady  Leigh  ridi- 
culed the  Utopianism  of  the  idea,  said  she  knew 
the  world,  and  the  women  of  the  world,  better 
than  such  a  fantastical  young  poet  as  himself 
would  know  them  if  he  lived  to  be  a  hundred ; 
declared  men  never  were  such  vain  fools,  and 
never  so  selfish,  as  when  they  became  the  victims 
of  a  grande  passion ;  and  then  she  left  him  to  his 
own  reflections,  in  which  the  bitter  and  the  sweet 
were  mingled  with  even  hand. 
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YIII. 

Lady  Leigli  quitted  Hadlej  Royal,  and  re- 
turned to  Walton  witli  Lilian  Carlton  and  Lola 
that  afternoon,  leaving  Cyrus  and  his  father  to 
pass  the  intervening  Sunday,  before  they  sepa- 
rated for  their  respective  visits,  alone.  The 
Leasowes  Nugents  had  departed  a  day  or  Uyo 
earlier  than  the  Lowthers. 

Here  was  an  opportunity,  if  Cyrus  had  had  the 
heart  to  avail  himself  of  it,  of  coming  to  some 
explanation  with  his  father ;  but  that  shyness  of 
him,  which  no  affection,  indulgence,  or  confidence 
on  Sir  Philip's  part  could  overcome,  stood  be- 
tween them  now.  Sir  Philip  was  no  church-goer 
either  in  town  or  country,  and  Cyrus  had  fallen 
but  too  readily  into  his  habits,  since  the  Reverend 
Samuel  Miles  had  been  provided  for  otherwise 
than  as  his  tutor  ;  and  the  long  Sunday  morning 
was  spent  by  both  in  the  billiard-room — for  it 
was  even  against  Sir  Philip's  principles  to  carry  a 
gun  on  Sunday,  as  that  would  be  an  active  bad 
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example  to  his  tenants ;  or  else,  as  lie  remarked 
to  his  son,  it  Avas  a  very  fine  morning  for  sport. 

It  was  a  long  while  since  they  had  been  for 
a  whole  day  together,  without  the  presence  of  a 
third  person,  and  the  hours  were  rather  irksome. 
They  got  luncheon  over,  and  then  walked  out 
into  tlie  woods.  Sir  Philip  affectionately  taking 
his  son's  arm.  He  talked  to  him  about  Robert, 
and  bade  him  discover  if  there  were  any  way 
in  which  he  could  farther  his  interests  that  would 
prove  acceptable,  regretted  Kobert's  alienation 
from  himself,  and  what  he  honestly  regarded  as 
his  debasing  occupation,  and  once  he  remarked 
that  Cyi-us  did  not  seem  in  his  usual  good  spirits. 
Then  the  lad  might  have  spoken,  but — 

"  He  had  no  heart  to  grasp  the  fleeting  hour, 
Which,  like  a  thief,  stole  hy  vrith.  silent  foot 
In  his  closed  hand  the  jewel  of  a  life." 

Perhaps  half  a  dozen  words  might  have  changed 
the  whole  course  of  his  life ;  but  the  courage 
failed  liim  to  speak  them,  and  the  chance  was 
gone — I  do  not  mean  that  they  might  have  given 
him  the  one  precious  tiling  his  soul  coveted,  but 
they   might  have   prevented   many  a   misunder- 
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standing,  many  a  folly,  and  many  a  sin  in  tlie 
future.  But  where  is  the  wisdom  of  suggesting 
what  might  have  been  ?  C^^rus  was  a  fatalist.  "  Che 
sara  sara  "  was  his  reckless  pioneer  into  sloughs 
of  difficulty  and  despondency  as  long  as  he  lived, 
and  "  che  sark  sar^  "  was  never  very  prompt  to 
deliver  him.  I  believe  he  could  rather  have 
made  a  confidant  of  old  Ben,  the  groom,  who  had 
taught  him  to  ride,  or  of  Mr.  Phypps,  the  house- 
steward,  who  performed  koo-too  before  him,  as 
if  he  were  the  rightful  heir  of  Hadley  Royal, 
than  of  his  father  who  loved  him  better  than  any- 
thing else  in  the  world. 

Sir  Philip  was  possibly  somewhat  in  the  dark 
as  to  the  causes  of  his  son's  discontent.  I  hope 
he  was,  at  least,  for  with  that  contagious  reserve 
wliich  sometimes  will  separate  the  nearest  and 
dearest,  he  refrained  from  forcing  himself  into 
the  confidence  which  Cyrus  withheld.  If  this 
feeling  dissevers  children  and  parents  who  have 
no  cause  to  stand  aloof  from  each  other,  we  may 
suppose  how  potent  it  would  be  with  these  two, 
and  how  much  injustice  and  irritation  it  would 
engender  as  its  consequences  hereafter.     A  hasty 
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word  is  often  productive  of  great  evil,  and  a  poet 
says  we  know  not  liow  mncli  miscliief  may  spring 
from  an  idle  word,  but  a  greater  than  he  says 
emphatically,  "  A  word  in  season,  how  good  is  it !  " 
and  for  lack  of  this  word  in  season,  the  word 
of  coniBdence  and  good  counsel,  there  befell  what 
bore  embittered  fruit  for  l^oth. 
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CHAPTER  THE  FOURTH. 

YOUNG  love's  awakening. 

"  The  fire  of  love  in  youthful  blood, 
Like  what  is  kindled  in  hruslnvood, 

But  for  a  moment  burns; 
Yet  in  that  moment  makes  a  mighty  noise: 
It  crackles  and  to  vapour  turns, 
And  soon  itself  destroys." 

Examen  MisceUaneum, 

I. 

Cyrus  HAYfinorvNE  Nugent  had  been  bred  with 
gentlemen;  durmg  those  years  which  go  most 
towards  the  formation  of  tastes  and  habits  his 
associates  had  been  gentlemen ;  is  it  to  be 
wondered  at  that  he  forgot  in  the  fiery  vanity 
of  his  youth  who  and  what  he  was?  But  if 
he  forgot — as  since  he  fell  in  love  with  Phyllis 
Lowther  he  had  practically  done — nobody   else 
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forgot  for  him.  For  the  most  part  women  were 
kinder  to  hhn,  gentler ;  few  amongst  them  would 
willmgly  wound  his  feelings.  But  with  men  it 
was  different.  He  stood  hi  a  false  position,  and 
there  was  no  security  about  his  retaining  it. 
His  brother  Robert,  in  his  useful,  humble  capa- 
city, was  far  happier  than  himself  He  imagined 
affronts,  he  misinterpreted  glances,  he  fired  up 
at  half  words,  whose  double  meaning  he  suspected. 
Lady  Leigh  had  no  very  pleasant  time  with  him 
on  the  Minster  Hill,  and  was  always  relieved 
to  see  him  take  his  hat  and  go  off  to  ]Maiden 
Lane  to  visit  Robert.  Robert  was  so  patient  and 
considerate  for  him;  Robert  gave  him  such  a 
sense  of  strength  and  reliability  as  his  restless 
temper  at  this  epoch  in  his  life  sadly  needed. 

"  There's  no  friend  like  you,  Robin,  no  friend 
like  my  brother  Robm,"  was  his  gi'eetiug  one 
evening  when  he  walked  into  the  dusky  little  den 
which  Mrs.  Deborah  Ehotson  had  recently  per- 
mitted her  master's  nephew  to  claim  as  his  own. 

"  What  is  amiss  now,  Cyr,"  asked  Robert,  cheer- 
fully. 

"Everything,  I  think,"  was   the  sullen  reply. 

VOL.  II.  F 
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On  being  pressed  for  explanation,  lie  said  tliat 
there  had  been  a  letter  from  his  father  that  morn- 
ing to  say  that  he  intended  to  prolong  his  visit 
to  Lowther  Castle  until  the  following  week,  and 
that  if  Cyrus  liked  he  might  have  the  young 
Leasowes  Nugents  over  at  Hadley  for  some  shoot- 
ing, as  they  should  not  start  for  Glenglas  so  early 
as  he  had  proposed. 

"  And  I  am  bored  to  death  at  Lady  Leigh's," 
added  he,  impatiently.  "  A  house  full  of  women 
and  children,  who  all  combine  to  amuse  me  when 
the  utmost  I  implore  is  to  be  let  alone." 

Robert  laughed  at  his  brother's  whimsical  com- 
plaint, and  suggested  that  he  should  exchange  the 
Minster  Hill  for  Maiden  Lane. 

"  Come  here  ?  "  repeated  Cyrus,  with  a  glance 
round  the  dark  contracted  room;  "no,  thank 
you ;  I'd  rather  not." 

Robert  felt  rather  pained  and  confused,  but  he 
only  said,  quietly,  "  Then  go  back  to  Hadley  and 
invite  the  yomig  Leasowes  Nugents." 

"  That  I  shall  not,  the  insolents  ! "  exclaimed 
Cyrus,  with  a  gloomy  fire  in  liis  eye ;  "  I  cannot 
suffer  them ! " 
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There  it  was!  He  had  an  intense  jealousy 
and  hatred  of  all  and  any  who  had  the  remotest 
claim  on  what  he  would  consider  as  his  own  rights, 
Robert  understood  his  feeling  and  regretted  it 
extremely,  because  he  knew  what  a  root  of  bitter- 
ness it  must  be. 

"What  can  my  father  mean  by  stopping  all 
this  time  at  Lowther  Castle  ?  it  is  a  dull  place," 
Cyrus  presently  said. 

"  Not  dull  in  the  shooting  season,  for  I  daresay 
it  is  fall  of  company,"  replied  Robert.  "Then 
Uncle  Joshua  says  there's  a  chance  of  a  general 
election,  and,  if  so,  Lowther  Castle  is  always  a 
rallying  place  for  the  chiefs  of  the  Tory  party," 

"  Is  it  so  ?  Well,  for  Wliigs  or  Tories  I  care  not 
one  chip — all  I  want  to  know  about  is  Phyllis." 

"'  And  there  is  no  mention  of  her  in  your 
father's  letter  ?  " 

"  No,  not  a  word — not  likely  to  be  ; "  and 
Cyrus  sighed  like  Tom  Aldin's  furnace  at  its 
hottest. 

Old  Joshua  Hawthorne  had  no  great  favour  for 
his  nephew  Cyrus ;  he  said,  and  truly,  that  the 
young  man  gave  himself  airs  which  were  likely  to 
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provoke  the  very  afFronts  of  which  he  complahied. 
Robert  once  got  him  to  walk  through  the  varnish 
manufactory,  but  Mr.  Cyrus  was  not  impressed 
by  the  magnitude  of  its  operations,  and  evidently 
considered  it  only  a  low  concenic  His  brother 
tried  to  make  him  understand  its  opportunities  of 
usefulness,  told  him  that  it  employed  the  services 
and  gave  a  living  to  the  families  of  more  than  a 
hundred  workmen ;  but  Cyrus,  in  his  aristocratic 
notions,  voted  all  connected  with  trade  as  common 
and  unclean,  and  would  have  felt  himself  cleared 
of  an  indignity  if  Robert  had  come  out  from  it 
altogether.  He  refused  to  know  Robert's  friends, 
and  greatly  hurt  by  his  pride  old  Peter  Carlton, 
who  had  an  intense  desire  to  make  the  young 
poet's  acquaintance  ;  George  Sancton,  who  was 
one  of  his  brother's  favourite  companions,  he  only 
acknowledged  with  the  air  of  a  grand  seigneur ; 
and  his  visits  to  Miss  Kibblewhite  and  Dorothea 
at  the  little  tea-shop  in  the  Market-place  he  made 
the  subject  of  a  ridiculous  farcical  poem. 

Robert  took  all  his  gibes  with  imperturbable 
good-humour,  even  when  they  verged,  as  they 
often  did,  on  bitterness.     He  saw  that  Cyrus  was 
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not  happy  nor  in  the  way  to  become  so,  and  his 
heart  yearned  over  him  with  brotherly  love  and 
compassion. 

At  Lady  Leigh's,  C}tus  most  affected  the 
society  of  little  Lola,  who  was  very  demonstrative 
in  the  affection  she  had  conceived  for  him.  With 
innocent  precocious  audacity  she  had  early  dis- 
covered the  intrigue  between  himself  and  Phyllis 
Lowther,  and  even  dared  to  tease  him  about  her, 
saying  she  was  cold,  coquette,  and  had  no  heai't — 
not  nearly  so  much  heart  as  she — Lola — had. 

Lilian  treated  liim  with  a  frank  unreserve 
which  spoke  volumes  for  her  indifference ;  in  her 
own  mind  she  thought  him  rather  a  selfish  young 
man  who  deemed  much  more  highly  of  himself 
than  of  more  deserving  persons.  There  was  no 
chance  of  Ladv  Leip'h's  desio^n  for  her  two 
favourites  ever  being  accomplished  ;  and  when  she 
had  seen  a  little  more  of  Cyrus  in  her  own  house, 
as  a  domestic  character,  she  ceased  to  desire  it.  A 
young  man,  deeply  and  mifortunately  in  love  with 
a  woman  above  him,  does  not  show  to  the  best 
advantage,  either  amongst  his  intimates  or  in 
general    society  ;    and    at   this  juncture    Cyrus's 
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strongest  and  least  amiable  characteristics  came 
out  very  forcibly.  His  pride,  his  irksome  vanity, 
his  impatience,  recklessness,  and  lack  of  forbear- 
ance, were  displayed  daily  and  hourly,  and  the 
Fates  had  written  it  that  he  should  be  yet  more 
severely  tried. 


II. 


The  brothers  had  agreed  that  as  Cyrus  would 
still  be  at  Walton  Minster  on  their  birthday,  they 
should  spend  it  together  either  in  an  excursion 
to  Eurevaulx  or  elsewhere.  Robert  could  have 
desired  no  better,  and  looked  forward  to  the  holi- 
day with  quiet  satisfaction.  But  that  morning, 
while  he  was  in  his  den  after  breakfast,  arranging 
a  handsome  set  of  books  which  he  was  going  to 
give  as  a  present  to  Cyrus,  he  heard  a  hasty  un- 
steady step  mounting  the  stairs,  the  door  was 
dashed  open,  and  his  brother  burst  in. 

"  I've  brought  you  some  pleasant  birthday 
news ! "  cried  he,  in  a  thick  voice ;  "  news  you 
don't  expect,  I'll  swear." 
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Had  it  been  later  in  the  day,  Robert  would 
have  thoufrht  he  had  been  drinkincr  too  much 
wine,  he  looked  so  wild  and  disordered,  and 
spoke  so  strangely. 

"  Sit  down,  Cyr,  and  tell  me  all  about  it," 
said  he,  leaning  his  hand  on  his  shoulder  and 
pressing  him  into  a  chair. 

"My  father's  going  to  be  married,"  he  said, 
"  married  to — to  Phyllis  I  "  The  last  word  came 
out  like  a  shriek ;  and,  flinging  off  his  brother's 
grasp,  he  began  to  stride  about  the  room,  indulging 
in  a  storm  of  imprecations  and  invectives  that 
made  Robert  shudder.  But  presently  there  was 
a  break  in  his  voice.  "  They  took  her  out  of 
my  way  because  they  dared  not  trust  her  with 
me,"  he  said,  "  and  they  have  persuaded  her 
to  believe  that  it  was  all  fancy:  she  is  a  weak 
little  fool,  but  she  loved  me — ay,  and  she  would 
have  gone  on  loving  me,  if  they  would  only 
have  let  her !  And  to  give  her  to  my  father  ! 
curse  them  all ! "  He  flung  himself  across  the 
table,  groaning  and  writhing  in  his  torture ;  then 
sobbincp  and  swearinor  and  ravinor  like  a  maniac. 
Presently  he  exclaimed,  clenching  his  hand  venge- 
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fully,  "  If  my  father  knows  all — and  I  believe 
he  does — I'll  never  forgive  him,  so  help  me " 

"  Hush,  Cyrus !  I  hope  very  sincerely  he  does 
not,"  interrupted  Robert,  gravely. 

"I  v^ould  not  trust  him.  He  is  a  Nugent, 
and  that  blood  never  lets  any  scruple  or  any 
law  stand  in  its  way,  as  you  and  I  know  to 
our  cost,"  replied  Cyrus,  with  intense  bitterness. 
"  Phyllis  is  a  lovely  little  thing ;  very  tempting 
to  a  man  like  him,  if  he  thought  she  liked  him, 
and  she  can't  help  herself.  She  must  flatter  and 
beguile  whomsoever  comes  in  her  way,  and  get 
them  to  worship  her." 

"  That  would  lesseii  my  disappointment  at 
losing  her,  if  I  w^ere  in  your  place,  Cyr,"  Robert 
interposed. 

"  You  don't  know  what  you  are  talking  about, 
■ — it  would  do  nothing  of  the  kind,"  returned 
Cyrus,  warmly.  "But  it  is  not  Phyllis's  fault; 
it  can't  be  her  fault.  Don't  I  know  how  those 
fashionable,  leather  -  hearted  mothers  use  their 
girls?  persuading  them  that  they  have  not  got 
any  feelings  to  suffer  at  all,  until  it  is  too  late 
to   help   themselves.     Poor   little   Pliylhs   nearly 
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cried  her  eyes  out  the  night  before  they  took 
her  away  from  Hadley,  and  now,  I  daresay,  they 
have  talked  her  into  a  notion  that  she  will  be 
very  happy  w^ith  my  father.  Bat  I  know^  better, 
I  know  better." 

There  was  a  low,  disagreeable  tone  of  menace 
in  these  last  Avords  which  Robert  did  not 
like. 

"  What  do  you  mean  to  do,  Cyrus  ? "  his 
brother  asked. 

"  Do  !  what  can  I  do  ?  Rush  over  to  Lowther 
Castle  and  demand  my  fair  one  at  the  hands 
of  my  father?  Or  put  a  pistol  to  my  ear  and 
blow  out  my  brains?  Either  process  Avould  be 
intensely  melodramatic  and  silly,"  replied  he, 
with  a  forced  laugh,  which  could  not  hide  his 
angry  suffering.     "  Bo  ;  I  can  do  nothing." 

"  You  have  not  told  me  yet  how  you  received 
the  news." 

"  It  came  in  a  shoal  of  letters.  One  from  that 
scheming  Jezebel,  my  Lady  Lowther,  to  my 
Lady  Leigh.  A  second  from  my  father  to  my- 
self, and  third,  a  little  note  from  Phyllis.  A 
poor  little  lying  note,  praying  me  to  forget  her. 
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for  that  she  mistook  a  passing  fancy  for  a  true 
affection,  and  that  she  is  sure  we  were  never 
meant  for  each  other  and  could  not  be  happy 
together.  She  is  ambitious  and  proud,  she  tells 
me,  and  loves  show,  and  she  has  a  duty  to  fulfil 
towards  her  family;  she  feigns  to  be  writing  it 
in  secret,  but  I  know  her  mother  stood  by  and 
dictated  every  word.  These  tricks  are  all  fair 
in  dealing  with  me — I  can  have  no  rights  to 
claim." 

"  And  Sir  Philip  Nugent — how  does  he  open 
the  subject?" 

"Frankly  enough  to  the  ear.  He  has  deter- 
mined to  marry  again,  and  the  youngest  sister 
of  his  esteemed  friend  Sir  William  Lowther  has 
accepted  his  proposals.  They  will  reside  chiefly 
at  Hadley  Royal,  and,  as  the  establishment  and 
family  will  be  on  a  difPerent  footing,  would  I  not 
prefer  to  be  independent  of  it — to  have  apartments 
in  London  or  to  travel  abroad  ?  He  offers  me  an 
allowance  of  eight  hundred  a  year,  and  says  his 
intentions  with  regard  to  Ackhill  will  not  be  in 
any  way  altered  by  his  marriage.  And  he  hopes 
that  the  same  affectionate  feeling  will  continue  to 
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subsist  between  us  as  heretofore — as  if  that  were 
possible." 

"  What  a  pity  you  did  not  begin  by  making 
your  father  your  friend  in  the  matter  I  *'  said 
Robert. 

"  Oh !  he  must  have  seen  and  known  what 
would  be  the  issue  from  the  beginning,  only  he  has 
his  quiet  way  of  not  meddling  in  matters  that  will 
right  themselves  in  the  end  as  he  desires.  I  see 
the  whole  plot  now  from  first  to  last.  PhylKs  was 
brought  to  Hadley'for  my  father,  and  I,  infatuated 
fool,  conceived  that  she  might  be  for  me  !  Why, 
she  told  me  herself  that  her  people  would  rather 
bury  her  alive  than  let  me  have  her,  and  it's 
true  !  But  my  father,  I  can't  forgive  my 
father  ! " 

Then  followed  another  stormy  outburst  of  invec- 
tive and  passionate  denunciation ;  the  young  man 
felt  himself  wounded  in  his  pride  and  his  vanity  as 
well  as  in  his  love ;  his  worst  failings  betrayed 
themselves  in  his  rage. 

"  If  my  rival  were  any  one  but  my  father,  I 
could  have  my  revenge,  but  now  it  is  impossible ! " 
cried  he.     "  My  young  lady  herself  draws  back — 
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will  I  return  that  tress  of  hair  she  gave  me  ?  No, 
I  will  not !  Her  family  despises  me  and  my  own 
father  supplants  me.  Here's  a  pretty  series  of 
situations  for  a  play." 

Cyrus's  mockery  at  his  own  pain  sounded  even 
worse  to  Robert  than  his  anger;  that  fashion  of 
laughing  away  a  grief  seems  to  me  always  the 
most  pitiful  way  of  using  it. 

"  Come  out,"  said  Robert,  presently ;  "  let 
us  get  away  into  the  country  this  glorious  morn- 
ing." 

"  Glorious,  is  it  ?  It  did  not  seem  so  to  me  as  I 
came  along.  I  have  no  heart  any  more  for  your 
rural  delights — let  me  get  back  to  London  as  fast 
as  I  can — that's  the  place  to  rid  oneself  of  wretched- 
ness :  "  he  jumped  up  and  began  to  walk  through 
and  through  the  room  violently.  Robert  hardly 
knew  his  brother  in  this  mood;  he  seemed 
quite  beside  himself,  quite  reckless  and  self- 
abandoned. 

The  same  scene  with  very  slight  variations  went 
on  until  nearly  noon,  when  Cyrus  himself  pro- 
posed to  leave  the  house ;  but  in  the  streets  a  hot 
sun  was  blazing,  and  when  they  had  got  so  far. 


they  turned  into  the  shady  cool  of  the  Mmster  and 
sat  down.  As  it  happened,  they  had  stopped  under 
an  old  monument  of  the  sixteenth  century,  dedi- 
cated, as  the  Latin  inscription  stated,  to  "  Guliel- 
mus,  filius  bastardus  "  of  Huo;h  Nugent,  of  Hadlev. 
The  inscription  went  on  to  detail  his  valorous 
deeds  of  arms  against  the  French  and  Spaniards 
in  the  Low  Countries,  and  mention  was  made  that 
in  his  youth  he  had  voyaged  with  Columbus,  and 
been  one  in  his  ship  when  Europeans  first  sighted 
the  New  World.  A  small  tablet  of  white  marble, 
festooned  with  cherubs'  faces,  below  the  more  con- 
spicuous slab,  recorded  the  names  of  his  children, 
three,  who  all  died  in  infancy,  and  of  Rosamunda, 
'^  filia  secunda  "  of  John  Xevil,  Baron  Xevil,  Eaul 
of  Warwick  and  Arundel. 

C}Tus  read  the  inscription  twice  over,  and 
then  called  Robert's  notice  to  it.  Robert  had 
observed  it  often  before. 

'^  Gulielmus,  filius  bastardus,"  said  Cyras,  ^'  and 
yet  he  got  a  wife  out  of  that  grand  old  race  of 
Nevils.  Yes,  in  those  days  a  man  was  a  man 
for  a'  that  and  a'  that.     It  is  not  so  now " 

^^  Don't   start   off  in  your  disappointment  with 
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that  idea,"  interposed  Robert,  cheerfully ;  **'  there 
is  as  much  appreciation  in  the  world  for  good  and 
true  metal  as  ever  there  was.  Have  courage, 
dear  Cyr,  and  you  will  fight  through  this  trouble 
successfully  enough." 

"But  isn't  it  a  bitter  shame — a  cruel  shame?" 
broke  out  the  young  fellow,  passionately. 

"  It  is  very  hard." 

Thus  after  young  Love's  dream  came  young 
Love's  rude  awakening. 

"I  shall  not  go  to  Glenglas  with  my  father 
after  this,"  Cyrus  said,  presently ;  "  I  could  not 
keep  the  peace.     I  shall  go  to  town  at  once." 

"Stay  at  Walton  a  little  longer,"  pleaded 
Robert ;  "  stay  and  let  me  see  you  more 
settled." 

"  Thou  hast  an  ingenuous  mind,  O  my  brother  ! " 
exclaimed  Cyrus,  in  a  spirit  of  bitter  raillery ; 
'^  I  find  no  consolation  in  purling  streams,  or 
counsel  in  solemn  stones.  I  must  seek  my  diver- 
sions elsewhere — in  less  innocent  places,  I  am 
afraid." 

"  Don't  think  you  will  get  any  real  relief  in 
doing  wrong,  Cyr,  for  that  is  a  grand  mistake," 
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Robert  said,  gently :  "  always  remember  our 
mother." 

'•  Poor  old  mother  I  She  was  very  fond  of 
US,  Robin,  wasn't  she  ?  I'm  sure  her  heart  aches 
for  me  now  if  they  know  anything  in  that  other 
world  of  what  is  going  on  in  this.  She  never 
could  bear  to  see  me  thwarted  or  crossed,  could 
she?" 

After  that  mention  of  their  mother,  the  young 
men  were  both  a  long  while  silent.  Cyrus's 
visage  looked  very  sallow,  and  dreary,  and  reck- 
less under  his  black  hair ;  its  expression  haunted 
Robert  sadly  through  many  a  long  day — haunted 
him  longer  than  any  other  expression  he  had  ever 
seen  on  his  beloved  brother's  face. 


III. 


The  next  morning  early,  Robert  took  the 
forgotten  present  of  books  that  he  had  destined 
for  his  brother,  and  went  up  the  Minster  Hill 
to  deliver  them   in  person.     Sempronius   opened 
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the  door,  and  little  Lola  immediately  ran  out  to 
him,  exclaiming- — 

"  He  is  gone !  my  dear,  good,  kind  Cyrus  is 
c;one ! " 

Robert  asked  explanation;  "Gone!  where?*' 
Sempronius  said  would  he  step  into  Lady  Leigh's 
morning  room,  and  wait  until  she  came  down 
stairs?  No  one  knew  when  or  why  Mr.  Cyrus 
left  the  house,  unless  it  were  her  ladyshipc; 

Lola  had  evidently  had  a  good  cry  for  the 
loss  of  her  friend. 

*^  He  never  kissed  me  good-bye,  and  I  love  him 
more  than  all  the  world,"  sobbed  she ;  *^  he  knows 
I  do." 

Robert  was  touched  by  the  unconscious  pathos 
of  her  childlike  reproach,  and  his  own  heart 
echoed  it. 

Presently  in  came  my  Lady  Leigh,  supporting 
her  slow  steps  by  the  aid  of  her  gold-headed  stick. 
She  looked  very  high  and  mighty,  and  her  black 
brows  were  curved  into  a  haughty  frown.  Robert 
said  he  had  come  to  ask  her  about  his  brother. 

"  Am  I  your  brother's  keeper,  sir  ? "  cried  she, 
irefully.     '^I   know   nothing   of  him  nor   desire 
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to  know.  He  is  insolent.  He  forgot  himself  with 
me  last  night,  and  I  bade  him  leave  my  house ; 
and  he  is  gone." 

^'  Knowing  what  you  did,  your  ladyship  might 
have  had  a  little  patience  with  him,"  Robert  said, 
gravely. 

"  I  was  very  fond  of  Cyrus — I  felt  towards  him 
as  towards  a  son — but  there  are  limits  to  my 
forbearance,"  returned  Lady  Leigh,  with  a  per- 
ceptible sinking  in  her  voice.  "  He  was  unreason- 
able ;  he  has  all  the  worst  qualities  of  our  family 
exa22;erated    to    an   insufferable   extent.      Am   I 

CO 

answerable  for  his  disappointment  ?  Is  it  I  who 
withhold  Phyllis  Lowther  from  him?  If  he  has 
tlie  pith  and  coin-age  of  a  man,  let  him  go  and 
claim  her  in  spite  of  all ;  but  if  he  has  not — if  he 
takes  her  first  rejection  for  final,  let  him  not  blame 
any  but  himself.  Where  is  his  independence — 
where  is  his  self-reliance  ?" 

*-I  fear,  madam,  that  for  such  as  he  there  is 
very  little  of  either." 

**'  What  do  you  mean  ?  I  confess  that  I  think 
less  highly  of  his  powers  than  I  used  to  think. 
He  is  sudden  and  eager,  but  he  has  no  stamina, 

A^OL.  II.  G 
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no   purpose,   no   persistence.      I    do   not  believe 
lie  has  the  force  or  strength  to  say,  ^  I  will.' " 

"My  brother's  worst  faults  arise  out  of  his 
position — they  are  natural  to  it — but  no  one  suffers 
from  them  as  he  suffers  himself." 

"  I  wish  I  had  never  seen  his  face  !  if  any  harm 
comes  of  this,  my  nephew  will  lay  it  to  my 
account." 

"Does  your  ladyship  know  where  Cyrus  is 
gone  ?  " 

"No."  Lady  Leigh's  proud  visage  showed 
some  darkening  of  sorrow. 

"  Did  he  give  you  any  impression  that  he  might 
go  to  Lowther  Castle,  and  attempt  to  see  Phyllis 
or  his  father?" 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  what  he  will  do  :  I  imagine 
he  will  go  abroad  ;  he  likes  Paris." 

Robert,  greatly  disheartened,  turned  to  leave 
the  room.  If  Cyrus  fell  amongst  wild  companions 
at  this  crisis,  the  worst  was  to  be  feared  for  him, 
with  his  ardent  temperament  and  keen  love  of 
pleasure.  Lady  Leigh  saw  what  Robert's  thoughts 
were,  and  spoke  to  relieve  him. 

"  Young  men  would  be  young  men,"  she  said. 
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with  that  loose  moraJitj  of  tone  that  sits  so  ill  on 
ajiy  woman's  lips ;  "  but  he  would  settle  by  and 
bye.  She  did  not  think  there  was  any  real  ground 
for  uneasiness.  Of  coui'se,  she  should  let  Sir 
Philip  know  immediately  what  had  happened,  and 
he  might  be  relied  on  to  do  Avhatever  was  most 
judicious." 

With  this  faint  consolation,  and  poor  little  Lola's 
wistful  black  eyes  following  him,  Robert  took  his 
departure. 

*•  Why  did  he  not  come  to  me  ?  surely  he  could 
have  trusted  me!''  he  kept  saying  to  himself, 
as  he  walked  home.  Cyrus's  conduct  had  wounded 
him  to  the  quick. 


lY. 


When  Cyrus  was  talking  with  his  brother 
the  day  before  liis  sudden  departure  from  Walton, 
it  had  not  appeared  to  strike  either  of  them  that 
there  was  such  a  course  open  for  him  as  claiming 
PhyUis  whether  her  friends  approved  or  not ;  or 
if  it  did  strike  them,  appreciating  the  difficulties 

G  2 
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in  the  way,  they  both  held  their  peace.  But 
one  of  Lady  Leigh's  fiery,  tannting  speeches,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  cruelly  hurt  his  pride,  gave 
the  impulsive  young  man  a  revival  of  his  hopes, 
and  the  next  day  found  him  in  full  career  towards 
Lowther  Castle. 

Arriving:  at  the  villao;e  of  Lovvther  towards 
evening,  he  stopped  at  the  inn  which  bore  the 
sign  of  the  family  arms,  and  ordered  dinner  like 
any  ordinary  traveller.  The  landlord  eyed  him 
inquisitively,  thought  he  had  seen  his  face  some- 
where before,  but  refrained  from  making  any 
remark.  It  happened,  however,  that  Lady  Elea- 
nor's coachman,  who  had  been  at  Hadley  Royal, 
and  w^ho  possessed  that  version  of  his  mistress's 
affairs  which  is  wont  to  circulate  in  servants' 
halls,  saw  Cyrus  ride  by  the  lodge  gates;  and 
before  the  dowager  seated  herself  at  her  son's 
table  that  night,  she  had  been  apprised  of  his 
arrival,  news  which  quite  spoilt  her  repast. 

There  was  a  solemn  state  dinner  party  at  the 
Castle  that  day,  at  which  Mistress  Phyllis  ap- 
peared in  great  beauty,  as  Sir  Philip  Nugent's 
affianced.     There  was  no   question   whatever   of 
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a  stifled  sorrow  when  you  looked  at  her  soft, 
fair  face.  She  had  not  seen  Cyrus  for  a  fort- 
night, and  during  that  long  interval  Sir  Philip 
had  been  most  assiduous  and  polite.  Cyrus  could 
not  have  come  on  a  more  inopportune  errand  at 
a  more  inopportune  season.  She  was  just  enjoying 
all  the  flattery  and  encouragement  incidental  to  her 
new  position,  and,  perhaps,  contrasting  it  mentally 
with  the  state  of  things  that  preceded  it. 

Let  us  not  blame  her  too  severely.  Of  course, 
my  sisters,  you  are  more  constant,  more  virtuous, 
more  stable-minded  altogether,  than  this  fluttering 
little  moth.  You  would  not  have  been  diverted 
from  your  first  love  by  maternal  persecution  or 
the  chance  of  a  great  match;  but  poor  Phyllis 
was.  I  hear  you  call  her  a  frivolous,  heartless, 
despicable  little  person.  Mesdames,  I  assure  you 
there  was  not  a  worldly-wise  moral  axiom,  not  a 
sagacious  precept,  that  dropped  from  Lady  Eleanor 
Lowther's  lips  when  she  was  in  her  most  moral 
and  sagacious  moods,  that  her  daughter  did  not 
live  largely  to  exemplify  and  improve  upon  in  her 
honoured  matronhood  afterwards. 

Let    us   not  flino;  stones.     We  have  each  our 
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private  weakness,  cowardice,  or  sin.  I  have  known 
of  my  own  knowledge,  a  handsome  young  gentle- 
woman, who,  for  fear  of  what  folks  might  say, 
went  to   a  ball  and  danced  vigorously  all  night, 
while  her  betrothed  lover  lay  dead  in  his  mother's 
house.     You  will  say  she  had  no  feeling.     Per- 
haps her  heart  ached  through  the  dances — I  can't 
tell — she  was  a  very  pleasant  person  in  common 
life,  and  made  a  comfortable,  affectionate  mate  to 
the  man  she  married  when  she  was  consoled.     I 
have  known  also  another  of  our  sex  who  would 
dilate  to  strangers  and  the  most  indifferent  people 
by  the  hour  together  on  the  subject  of  her  lover, 
who  died  like  a  brave  soldier  on  the  field  of  battle. 
She  would  expatiate  on  her  sentiments  and  suffer- 
ings as  if  she  were  anatomizing  a  vegetable  sub- 
stance  instead  of   her  own  heart.     She  had  no 
delicacy,  you  exclaim;  I  reply  that  you  cannot 
have  all  the  virtues  combmed  in  one  individual, 
and   that,    instead   of   the    popular    angel-woman 
whom  we  all  of  us  admire  and  none  of  us  believe 
in,   I  offer  you  in  Phyllis,  not  a  type  of  what 
women  should  be,  but  a  type  of  what  some  women 
are. 
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Cyrus  at  his  inn  dined  without  much  appetite, 
and  then  gave  his  mind  to  the  composing  of  a 
letter  to  Phyllis.  He  sent  it  by  the  hand  of  a 
trusty  messenger,  and  it  was  safely  delivered  to 
the  young  lady  herself  at  cui4ing-hair  time.  She 
turned  it  over  and  over,  and  coloured  a  little,  and 
then  strayed  into  her  mother's  di'essing-room  next 
door,  overflowing  with  proper  and  dutiful  feel- 
ings. 

"  Mamma,"  said  she,  rather  shyly  :  ''  Cyrus  has 
written  to  me  again." 

Lady  Eleanor  expected  as  much.  "But  you 
have  not  read  the  letter,  my  love  ?  "  she  inquired. 

"  No,  mamma,"  and  Phyllis  exhibited  the  seal 
unbroken. 

'-  Good  child  I  There,  leave  it  with  me,  and 
I  will  decide  to-morrow  morning  what  is  best 
to  be  done."  Lady  Eleanor  gave  her  daughter 
the  embrace  of  maternal  approval,  and  dismissed 
her  to  her  pillow  with  a  benediction. 

Lady  Eleanor  Lowther  would  decide  to-morrow 
morning  what  was  best  to  be  done !  Virtuous 
woman  !  excellent,  admirable,  self-sacrificing 
mother !      She  would  permit  her  natural  rest  to 
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be  disturbed  by  reflection,  and  on  the  morrow  slie 
would  decide.  Ho\y  simple,  how  easj^  how  effica- 
cious would  her  decision  be  !  Grand,  Napoleonic 
domestic  minds  like  hers  grasp  a  whole  situation 
with  a  mental  finoer  and  thumb  as  it  were — no 
need  for  them  to  put  forth  the  power  of  palm 
and  wrist  as  weaker  folk  must.  The  quiet  way  in 
which  the  great  businesses  of  life  are  transacted  by 
some  people  is  marvellous  to  me.  I  have  seen 
more  noise  and  bother  made  about  the  ill-cooking 
of  a  family  joint  for  dinner  than  over  the  fatal 
crisis  which  was  the  ruin  of  a  lifetime  I 

As  for  Phyllis,  she  lay  awake  a  few  minutes 
longer  than  usual,  wondering  what  Cyrus  said  in 
that  unopened  letter  of  his,  and  then,  becoming 
drowsy,  she  slept  the  sound  sleep  of  the  young 
and  healthy.  While  she  slept  Cyrus  haunted  the 
precincts  of  the  Castle  all  the  night  through, 
passing  as  the  hours  passed  from  hope  and  expecta- 
tion to  dismal  disappointment  and  despair.  What 
he  had  proposed  to  her  in  that  letter  will  never 
be  known  because  it  was  never  read.  Perhaps  he 
proposed  a  lover's  flight — perhaps  only  a  moon- 
light walk — who  can  tell  ?  " 
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I  think  myself  tlie  young  fellow  ^^'as  much 
to  be  pitied.  He  certainly  loved  Phyllis  Lowther 
with  all  the  ardency  of  his  ardent  nature,  though 
I  do  not  say  he  will  loA^e  her,  or  even  speak  quite 
respectfully  of  her,  ten  years  hence.  He  was 
vouncj  and  fresh  now ;  he  had  a  thousand  ro- 
mantic  illusions  in  which,  by  and  bye,  he  came 
to  have  no  faith  at  all.  I  do  not  set  him  up  as 
a  model  of  a  manly  character,  but  I  say  there 
were  warmth,  and  passion,  and  honesty,  and  cre- 
dulity, and  some  generosity  in  his  disposition  at 
this  date,  mingled  in  with  worse  things.  But  the 
worse  things  were  not  on  the  surface.  There 
is  a  certain  hypocrisy  which  social  life  demands 
from  everybody.  People  wear  moral  and  mental 
clothing  as  they  -svear  physical  clothing.  "Who 
dare  say  all  he  knows  of  his  neighbour  or  half 
he  knows  of  himself?  The  inner  man  may  be 
conjectured  from  what  the  outer  man  displays  or 
betrays ;  and  for  the  rest,  whatever  is  merely 
suspected  on  general  principles  goes  for  nothing, 
while  the  individual  happily  gets  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt.  I  suppose  a  man  in  his  senses  would 
no   more   thmk   of  wilfully   exposing  his  unpic- 
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turesque  side,  where  are  the  Httle  crooked  ways 
of  meanness  and  selfishness  and  self-idolization, 
than  he  would  think  of  going  to  a  dinner 
party  in  his  shirt  -  sleeves.  The  inner  life  of 
all  men  and  the  inner  life  of  all  women  will 
remain  to  the  world's  end  a  private  individual 
business ;  the  shrewdest  moralist,  the  keenest 
satirist,  the  most  far-sighted  philosopher,  can  give 
us  no  more  than  types  of  human  nature  drawn 
from  their  own  knowledge  and  perception  of  what 
is  in  man  by  examination  of  themselves ;  and 
were  any  one  of  them  to  profess  on  his  oath 
to  give  a  full,  true,  and  particular  account  and 
revelation  of  his  moral  and  mental  economy,  we 
should  all  know  that  he  had  kept  back  something 
of  his  best  and  a  very  great  deal  of  his  worst — 
that  he  had  drawn  himself  not  as  he  was,  but 
only  as  he  wished  to  appear.  I  think  it  is  Rous- 
seau who  says  that  there  is  no  man  who  has 
not  some  odious  vices  :  like  all  sweeping  gene- 
ralities, it  ■  is  open  to  question ;  for  odious  vices 
read  weaknesses,  failings,  and  errors,  and  we 
shall,  perhaps,  be  nearer  the  truth  :  when 
Rousseau  said  that,  the  supposition  is  he  spoke 
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out  of  the  abundance  of  his  own  heart.  Cyrus 
Hawthorne  was  guiltless  of  odious  vices,  but  he 
was  full  of  imperfections,  like  other  young  men ; 
his  character  was  not  plain  reading,  nor  yet  was 
it  more  than  ordinarily  complex.  There  Avere 
hieroglyphics  of  action  by  which  the  mental 
and  moral  working  within  him  was  indicated, 
and  which  I  have  endeavoured,  in  part,  to  in- 
terpret, and,  on  the  whole,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  he  would  have  been  a  better  man  if  he  had 
had  a  better  fate. 

He  walked  about  Lowther  Castle  in  a  dreary 
state  of  mind,  very  unhappy,  and  angry,  and  re- 
sentful. He  knew  Phyllis  was  not  of  the  highest 
order  of  women,  but  he  did  not  love  her  the 
less  for  that.  It  is  not  always  the  most  deserving 
of  the  sex  who  inspii'e  the  strongest  passions. 
Men  have  done  wonderfully  silly  things  for  very 
indifferent  women — have  died  for  them  even,  if 
history  does  not  tell  tales — and  for  an  angel  men 
could  not  do  more.  But  there  was  no  question 
of  dying  yet  with  Cyrus.  When  he  was  tired 
out  with  his  solitary  meandering  he  went  back 
to  his  inn  and  to  bed  and  to  sleep.     Before  he 
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awoke  in  the  morning  Lady  Eleanor  Lowther  liad 
decided  upon  what  was  best  to  be  done.  She  had 
called  her  son,  Sir  William,  into  council  and  had 
stated  her  case,  reserving  very  little  of  it,  for  a 
woman. 

"  Oh,  the  youngster  must  be  mad  to  presume 
so  I "  was  his  first  very  natural  exclamation. 
"  Phyllis  never  encouraged  him.  What  does  he 
mean  by  coming  here?  Give  me  the  letter,  and 
I'll  go  down  to  him  and  send  him  about  his 
business." 

"  Gently  then,  William,"  pleaded  the  excellent 
mother  ;  "  remember  how  Sir  Philip  is  bound  up 
in  his  son." 

"  I  should  think  there  will  soon  be  an  end  of 
that  now;  but,  perhaps,  I  had  better  ask  him 
to  dinner,"  suggested  the  baronet,  who  was  v/ell- 
intentioned,  but  exceedingly  obtuse. 

"No,  no.  Tell  him  to  take  himself  quieth" 
and  reasonably  out  of  the  way,  that  is  the  only 
thing  to  be  done.  Tell  him  how  Phyllis  her- 
self desires  that  he  should  trouble  her  no  more, 
and  let  him  know  how  far  matters  are  advanced 
with  his  father." 
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Sir  William  Lowther  walked  down  to  the  imi, 
a  fine-looking  English  gentleman  rather  pompous 
but  imposing,  and  was  introduced  into  the  room 
Avhere  Cyrus  Hawthorne  Xugent  sat  at  break- 
fast. Sir  William  was  beautifully  cool ;  C}t.'us 
was  greatly  flurried.  The  interview  lasted  barely 
ten  minutes,  and  closed  with  a  bow  of  distant 
civility  on  either  side.  Cyrus  could  have  gnashed 
his  teeth  with  rao;e  when  the  well-born  o;entle- 
man  was  gone.  Lady  Eleanor  asked  an  account 
of  his  embassy  Avhen  her  son  returned. 

*^  Oh  !  the  young  gentleman  was  tractable 
enoucjh  when  I  o^ave  him  back  his  oa^ii  letter, 
and  repeated  what  Phyllis  said.  He  was  quite 
answered  in  respect  to  his  unreasonable  preten- 
tions." 

"  How  did  he  look  ?  "  Lady  Eleanor  asked. 

"  Rather  haggard,  but  very  proud  and  defiant. 
I  declare  I  felt  sorry  for  the  poor  lad.  He  is 
very  like  his  father  in  the  face.  Is  Sir  Phihp 
gone  out  shooting  ?  I  missed  him  from  the 
library  when  I  came  in." 

"  Most  likely  he  is ;  I  hope  he  has  not  gone 
down    towards   the   Tillage:  a   meeting   between 
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him  and  Cyrus  Avould  be  awkward  just  now. 
He  lias  not  seen  Phyllis  this  morning;  she  has 
a  headache,  so  I  have  kept  her  in  my  dressing- 
room  to  sleep  it  off." 

Phyllis's  headache  kept  her  in  her  mother's 
dressing-room  all  day.  She  was  rather  nervous, 
startled,  and  shivery,  and  cross  with  it,  but  it 
improved  before  night.  From  her  post  by  tlie 
window  she  had  seen  a  well-known  figure  riding 
away  from  Lowther  —  her  heart  was  relieved 
when  he  was  gone. 

About  a  week  after  Robert  Hawthorne  heard 
from  his  brother  an  account  of  what  he  had 
attempted,  and  that  as  the  result  of  his  disap- 
pointment he  was  amusing  himself  in  Paris. 
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CHAPTER  THE  FIFTH. 


EVERY  DAY. 

"  Let  the  dead  Past  bury  its  dead  ! 
Act,  act  in  the  living  Present, 
Heart  within  and  God  o'erhead." 

Longfellow,  A  Psalm  of  Life. 


I. 


That  the  marriage  of  Sir  Philip  Nugent  was 
not  to  be  a  long-deferred  event  soon  became 
evident  from  an  order  which  was  received  in 
Maiden  Lane,  almost  immediately  after  the  ra- 
mour  of  it  became  public. 

The  firm  of  Hawthorne  and  Co.  had  always 
been  employed  at  Hadley  Royal,  as  at  most  of 
the  great  houses  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Walton 
Minster ;  and  a  letter  now  came  from  the  steward 
with  his  master's  commands  that  the  place  should 
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be  repainted,  and  put  into  tliorough  ornamental 
repair  by  Christmas.  This  order  put  the  folks 
in  Maiden  Lane  on  their  metal ;  they  had  had  a 
dull  time  latterly,  and  it  gave  them  fresh  im- 
petus. Tom  Aldin  was  in  his  glory,  and  old 
Mr.  Reuben  Otley,  keen  man  of  business  as 
ever,  declared  he  would  overlook  all  the  work 
himself,  as  it  would  probably  be  the  last  time 
he  should  ever  liave  the  chance.  Mr.  Joshua 
Hawthorne,  who  grew  daily  fonder  of  his  easy- 
chair  and  the  pious  society  of  Mistress  Deborah 
Eliotson,  gladly  relinquished  all  the  care  to  his 
more  active  partner,  who,  every  morning  drove 
off  in  his  gig,  sometimes  alone  and  sometimes 
with  George  Sancton  beside  him,  directed  the 
progress  of  his  work-people,  dined  in  the  steward's 
room,  and  returned  home  in  time  for  tea. 

'^  You  never  take  your  turn  at  Hadley  Royal, 
Mr.  Robert :  now  I  should  have  thouoht  that 
it  would  interest  you,''^  observed  Mrs.  Deborah 
Eliotson,  addressing  her  master's  nephew  as  they 
sat  at  breakfast  one  morning,  about  a  month 
after  the  work  was  begun. 

"  I  am  going  over  to-day,"  replied  Robert. 
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"  Are  yon,  indeed,  Robert  ?  how  so  ?  There 
is  surely  no  need,  unless  you  wish  it,"  interposed 
his  uncle. 

"  I  do  wish  it,  sir ;  Mr.  Otley  has  sent  word 
into  the  office  that  he  shall  not  be  able  to  go 
this  morning,  and  it  is  fittest  that  I  should  supply 
his  absence." 

"  You  will  turn  out  a  capital  painter  and  var- 
nisher  after  all,  Mr.  Robert.  I  would  not  have 
believed  it  unless  I  had  seen  it,  with  your  grand 
notions  and  all  that,"  said  Mistress  Deborah 
EKotson,  laughing  a  long,  inward,  chuckling 
laugh,  which  was  extremely  unpleasant  to  see 
and  hear. 

'•  But,  Robert,  I'll  bestir  myself  for  once  ; 
I  should  like  to  look  over  the  fine  old  place 
again  before  I  grow  to  my  easy-chair,"  per- 
sisted the  head  of  the  fii'm,  kindly. 

"  Then  I  wdll  drive  you  there,  sir,  and  we 
shall  see  it  together,"  Robert  answered,  in  a 
tone  that  would  not  be  gainsaid. 

"No  need  for  both  of  us  to  go,  nephew;  if 
you  are  bent  upon  it,  I'll  stay  at  home  now, 
and  make  my  inspection  when  the  work  is  done. 

VOL.  II.  H 
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These  early  frosts  tell  upon  my  old  bones,  and 
give  me  warning  twinges  of  my  rliemnatism." 

^*  Let  us  be  thankful  to  Providence  when  we 
are  free  from  pain,  and  endeavour  to  keep  so," 
interjected  Mistress  Deborah  Eliotson,  solemnly, 
and  then  trickling  off  into  that  foolish  laugh 
again.  Nobody  took  any  notice,  though  the  echo 
went  on  gurgling  in  her  throat  for  a  minute  or 
two  after  the  full  somid  had  ceased,  and  her 
gray  green  eyes  glistered  moistly,  as  if  she 
possessed  some  wonderful  source  of  merriment 
within  her  own  mind.  She  did  not  seem  to 
have  so  much  command  over  herself  as  formerly, 
and  at  times  her  astutely  benign  visage  became 
perfectly  vacuous.  She  was  very  much  changed 
for  the  worse  since  first  Robert  Hawthorne  knew 
her.  Her  dress  was  no  longer  the  perfection 
of  Quakerish  delicacy  and  neatness,  and,  though 
she  continued  to  read  her  good  books  and  to 
quote  her  moral  texts  as  profusely  as  ever, 
the  servant  said  her  language  to  her  was  far 
from  choice,  and  that  when  she  was  shut  up 
alone  in  the  parlour  or  her  bedroom,  she  would 
keep   on  laughing  and  chattering  to  herself  for 
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Lalf  an  hour  together  hke  a  craz}-  magpie.  Mr. 
Joshua  Hawthorne  himself  had  noticed  a  curious 
change  in  his  old  favourite,  but  he  was  not  aware 
of  the  extent  of  it,  for  her  craft  appeared  to  grow 
as  her  moral  power  vacillated.  Her  very  disagree- 
able laughter,  and  a  habit  she  had  taken  up  of 
suspecting  ev^erybody  about  her  of  evil  designs 
against  her,  were  the  things  that  annoyed  him 
most;  but  even  them  he  did  not  much  regard, 
while  she  attended  assiduously  as  ever  to  his 
personal  comforts,  and  soothed  his  mind  with 
excellent  readincrs  aloud  of  nio^hts. 

When  the  Hadley  Royal  business  was  settled 
and  in  the  midst  of  a  pause  which  followed  the 
discussion,  she  suddenly  exclaimed,  pointing  to 
the  piece  of  buttered  toast  which  she  had  just 
taken  upon  her  plate,  "Mr.  Joshua  Hawthorne, 
there  is  that  appearance  upon  my  bread  again — 
a  sprinkhng  of  w^hite  powder.   Please  to  look  at  it." 

"My  dear  Mrs.  Eliotson,  I  see  nothing  the 
matter  with  it,"  said  her  master,  wdien  he  had  put 
on  liis  spectacles  to  examine  it.  "  Robert,  your 
eyes  are  younger  than  ours — can  you  discern 
anything  peculiar  ?  " 

H  2 
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''  Nothing  whatever,  sir." 

Mrs.  Eliotson  snatched  her  plate  out  of  Robert's 
hand  and  carried  it  to  the  window.  ''  It  is  there, 
whether  you  can  see  it  or  not,"  said  she,  angrily. 
"  White  powder  quite  thick.  It  is  some  of  the 
people  in  the  office  who  have  done  it." 

"  Pray  sit  down  and  eat  your  breakfast  like 
a  Christian,  my  good  Mrs.  Eliotson,"  cried 
old  Mr.  Joshua,  laughing.  "You  are  full  of 
fancies." 

"  Fancies,  sir !  I  never  had  a  fancy  in  my 
life.  Can  I  not  believe  the  evidence  of  my 
own  eyes?  That  bread  is  poisoned — poisoned 
throughout.  I  shall  not  eat  it — I  shall  have 
some  eggs ;  it  is  impossible  to  get  the  poison 
into  them.'''' 

"  I  am  afraid  you  will  not  find  so  many  eggs 
wholesome  for  you — try  the  bread.  If  it  does 
not  harm  us,  it  will  not  harm  you." 

"I  shall  not  risk  it.  I  shall  go  across  the 
Market-place  and  ask  Miss  Kibblewhite  for  some 
breakfast.     Her  bread  is  always  good." 

"  And  so  is  yours,  ma'am.  You  make  our 
bread,  do  you  not  ?  " 
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Mrs.  Eliotson  gave  no  answer,  but,  laughing 
softly  and  continuouslj,  she  began  to  crumble 
up  a  piece  which  she  had  cut  from  the  loaf 
upon  her  plate.  "  All  full  of  arsenic  from  one 
end  to  the  other/'  she  soliloquized.  ^'And  the 
people  in  the  office  have  done  it." 

Robert  never  took  much  notice  of  the  house- 
keeper's vagaries ;  he  thought  she  was  growing 
imbecile  in  her  old  age,  and  humoured  her  accord- 
ingly. '*  I  am  going  out  in  a  few  minutes,  shall 
I  send  you  in  a  loaf  from  the  baker's?"  he  asked 
her. 

"And  doctor  it  before  it  gets  here?  No,  I 
thanh  you — I  think  not."  The  old  housekeeper's 
eyes  twinkled  as  if  she  thought  herself  super- 
naturally  clever  to  detect  this  branch  of  the  con- 
spiracy against  her,  and  as  Robert  was  preparing 
to  set  off  to  Hadley  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
after,  she  issued  from  the  front  door  in  her  cloak 
and  calash,  which  she  had  recently  persisted  in 
wearing  at  all  times  and  in  all  weathers.  "  You 
are  one  of  the  people  in  the  office  that  I  allude 
to,  and  that  devil  Tom  Aldin  is  another,"  hissed 
she,  with  a  significant,  spiteful  grin  and  wag  of 
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her   head ;  "  and  it  shall   be   proclaimed  on  the 
housetops  before  long !  " 

She  walked  away  very  quickly,  and  George 
Sancton,  who  was  helping  to  put  some  things  into 
the  gig  which  Robert  had  to  take  over  to  Hadley, 
looked  after  her,  saying — 

'^  I'm  sure  Pussy  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  go 
out  alone ;  she  is  so  odd.  Dorothea  told  me  some 
boys  were  following  and  shouting  after  her  yester- 
day in  Wheelgate.  I  do  think  she  is  losing  her 
wits." 

"  And  so  do  I,  but  she  is  quite  harmless," 
replied  Robert. 

"  That's  more  than  she  was  when  she  had 
her  senses,  but  I  would  not  trust  her  to  re- 
main so.     She  has  got  a  mischievous  eye." 

"  True,  but  that  she  always  had.  However,  I'll 
beware  of  her  this  time,"  and  Robert  jumped  into 
the  gig  and  drove  oif. 
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II. 


Robert  Hawthorne  had  never  been  at  Hadley 
Royal  before.  He  had  seen  the  house  from  a 
distance,  but  he  had  never  been  within  its  walls. 
His  coming  now  was  solely  of  his  own  choice. 
He  was  a  tradesman,  and  would  do  his  appointed 
work  in  tradesmanlike  fashion,  without  permitting 
either  fact  or  fancy  to  interfere  with  it.  Had  he 
been  the  head  of  the  firm,  he  might  have  declined 
the  Hadley  Royal  patronage  altogether ;  but  he 
was  not  the  head  of  the  firm,  and  therefore  he 
acted  as  he  did.  When  he  got  out  of  the  gig  in 
the  stable-yard,  and  walked  into  the  house  through 
the  servants'  offices,  he  tried  to  feel  as  if  he 
were  going  about  any  other  business  elsewhere, 
but  not  very  successfully. 

When  Robert  was  excited,  he  always  carried 
ids  head  liigh  and  spoke  quickly  and  imperatively, 
both  of  which  he  did  now  when  he  encountered 
Mrs.  Clavers,  the  housekeeper.  The  dame,  quite 
involimtarily,  dropped  him  a  curtesy,  not  knowing 
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him  in  the  least,  but  guessing  from  his  air  and 
tone  that  he  must  be  a  gentleman  come  over  from 
Walton  to  view  the  fine  collection  of  pictures.  A 
few  words  undeceived  her,  and  then,  with  a  furtive 
glance  at  his  face  and  a  repetition  of  the  respectful 
obeisance  (for  all  the  world  about  Walton  knew 
who  Robert  Hawthorne  was  when  they  heard  his 
name),  she  led  the  way  to  the  hall  where  a  party 
of  grainers  was  at  work.  After  a  few  minutes' 
silent  inspection  of  what  was  going  on,  Robert  had 
overcome  his  inward  tumult  of  feeling  so  far  as  to 
pass  from  one  part  of  the  house  to  another  where 
work  was  being  done  without  showing  any  signs 
whatever  of  disturbance.  The  young  man  was 
not  phlegmatic,  not  dull  of  feeling,  but  he  had  a 
wonderful  self-control.  Of  course,  those  who 
knew  his  countenance  intimately  could  discern  a 
firmer  compression  of  lip,  a  graver  steadfastness 
of  eye,  than  usual ;  but  Robert  was  a  favourite 
amongst  the  workmen,  and  though  such  as  knew 
his  history  could  not  help  wondering  how  he 
felt,  not  one  of  them  was  curiously  observant 
of  him. 

While  he  was  overlooking  the  operations  that 
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were  proceeding  in  the  hall,  Mr.  Phjpps,  the 
house  steward,  came  in,  having  been  informed  by 
i\Irs.  Clavers  who  it  was  that  had  come  from 
Walton  to  direct  the  painters  that  day.  He  was 
an  old  servant  in  the  family,  and  filled  to  over- 
flowing with  respect  for  every  offset  of  the  stock. 
"With  Mr.  Reuben  Otley  he  was  hand  and  glove, 
but  on  no  account  would  he  have  ventured  on  any 
familiarity  with  Robert  Hawthorne ;  and  when  he 
gave  him  some  instructions  which  he  had  received 
from  his  master  by  post  that  morning,  it  was  with 
an  air  of  cravino;  indula;ence  for  intrudino;  such 
matters  on  his  attention.  Robert  listened  to  what 
he  had  to  communicate  with  the  most  matter-of- 
fact  air  in  the  world,  entering  certain  points 
in  his  memorandum-book,  lest  he  should  forget 
them. 

He  had  laid  aside  his  cap  and  stood  bare- 
headed under  the  great  centre  window  of  the  hall 
while  he  was  doing  this,  with  the  light  streaming 
down  full  upon  him.  He  was  a  very  fine  figure  of 
a  man,  as  the  old  family  servant  said  to  himself, 
athletic  but  graceful,  and  with  a  natural  dignity 
of  port,  as  all  the  Nugents  were.     His  visage  was 
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grand  too:  amongst  all  that  great  gathering  of  his 
progenitors  who  dignified  the  lofty  panels  romid 
the  walls,  there  was  not  a  nobler  face  than  his. 

Lady  Leigh  had  professed  to  think  that  his 
trade  would  degrade  him  morally  and  physically, 
but  there  are  some  men  whom  nothing  can 
degrade,  and  Robert  was  one  of  them.  His 
occupation  was  not  a  mean  task-work  to  him,  but 
a  worthy  business  of  life  ;  he  never  had  been  and 
never  w^as  ashamed  of  it,  and  therefore  it  never 
could  become  a  shame  to  him.  There  was  less 
ta  Ik  in  these  times  than  nowadays  about  working 
classes  and  middle  clases  and  upper  classes,  and 
this  order  of  men  and  that  order  of  men,  but  upon 
the  whole  I  think  there  was  more  s^eneral  heed 
given  to  the  plain  precept  of  doing  our  duty  in 
the  station  of  life  to  which  it  had  pleased  God  to 
call  us.  There  was  more  simplicity  of  feeling  and 
manners,  and  less  striving  and  jealousy,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  and  Robert  Hawthorne  had  had  his  early 
training  amongst  those  who,  while  holding  them- 
selves independently,  honestly,  and  discreetly  in 
their  own  condition,  still  felt  a  respectful  humi- 
lity towards  their  betters ,  as  the  old  Church  Gate- 
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chism  has  it.  But  in  this  deference  there  was  no 
servility ;  in  fact,  the  imitation  and  aping  and 
emulation  which  have  obtained  in  some  quarters 
since  are  far  more  akin  to  servility  than  the  decent 
respect  which  natural  and  divine  laws  impose — and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  wliich  c^enerates  the  most 
Christian  feeling. 

In  the  course  of  his  business  to  and  fro  the 
house,  Robert  entered  the  long  drawing-room 
where  hung  that  fine  portrait  of  his  brother  Cyrus 
which  Lady  Emily  Lowther  had  so  longed  to  de- 
pose. Her  previsions  were  coming  true  already, 
for  just  as  he  appeared  two  men  were  removing 
it  under  the  superintendence  of  Mrs.  Clavers. 
Robert  could  not  refrain  from  asking  what  was 
to  be  done  with  it ;  and  the  housekeeper  replied 
apologetically  that  it  was  to  go  into  her  mas- 
ter's study — she  believed  that  a  picture  of  the 
Ladv  Nucrent  who  was  to  be  was  intended  to 
hang  on  the  vacant  panel  by  Sir  Philip. 

Robert  thought  compassionately  of  his  brother, 
and  as  the  portrait  was  being  carried  off  he  fol- 
lowed to  see  where  it  was  placed.  It  was  put 
up  over  the  chimney-piece,  and  Mrs.  Clavers  tried 
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to  explain  to  him  in  liow  good  a  light  it  was,  and 
then,  what  was,  perhaps,  more  to  the  purpose, 
added,  ''  My  master  has  been  used  to  sit  in 
this  room  more  than  in  any  other  in  the  house 
whenever  he  has  been  at  Hadley,  sir,  so  the 
picture  is  not  put  out  of  the  way  like." 

Kobert  felt  grateful  to  the  2;ood  old  dame  for 
the  kind  feeling  that  prompted  the  speech,  and 
showing  it  in  his  reply  she  took  courage  to  lead 
him  into  the  room  which  she  said  Mr.  Cyrus 
always  occupied  when  he  came  over. 

Poor  Cyr  !  he  would  never  occupy  it  again ! 

There  was  a  little  picture  on  the  mantelshelf 
which  caused  Robert's  face  to  flush  hotly  as  he 
took  it  into  his  hand  to  examine.  It  was  his 
mother's  portrait — that  copy  of  one  Sir  Philip 
Nugent  possessed  somewhere  out  of  sight — which 
Cyrus  had  once  spoken  to  him  about.  The 
original  had  been  painted  when  first  she  went 
abroad,  but  the  copy  preserved  the  lovely  innocent 
girl's  face  quite  as  well ;  nothing  could  be  more 
sweetly  candid,  more  captivating  in  expression. 
There  was  a  string  of  pearls  round  her  fair 
throat,  and  her  dress  was  richly  gay,  as  might 
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be  expected  in  a  young  creature  lifted  suddenly 
from  a  humble  to  a  luxurious  position,  and  sur- 
rounded with  flattery  and  happiness  which  she 
thought  would  last  for  ever.  Robert  could 
scarcely  bear  to  let  it  go — that  poor  heart-broken 
mother  he  remembered  had  once  been  like  this. 

"  Mr.  Phypps  had  a  letter  about  that  picture 
only  yesterday,  sir/'  said  Mrs.  Clavers,  in  an 
undertone ;  "  Mr.  Cyrus  wished  it  to  be  sent  to 
you  to  keep  for  him.  I  hope  that  does  not  mean 
the  young;  orentleman  is  comino;  here  no  more !" 

"  Indeed,  I  cannot  tell." 

"  I  will  have  it  packed  and  put  into  the  gig. 
You  will  perhaps  like  to  take  it  away  to-day, 
sir  ?  "     Robert  acquiesced. 

There  were  scarcely  ten  minutes  spent  in  this 
inquisition,  and  he  was  again  the  solid  man  of 
business.  Mrs.  Clavers  and  Mr.  Phypps  con- 
fided to  each  other  afterwards  that  they  could  not 
make  him  out  at  all,  but  thev  thouo-ht  him  verv 
like  Sir  Philip  in  one  respect — that  he  would 
not  let  anybody  see  what  he  felt.  When  dinner- 
time arrived,  instead  of  being  shown  into  the 
steward's  room,  as  the  better  class  of  tradesfolks 
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who  came  to  Hadley  always  were,  Robert  was 
served  alone  in  the  study,  with  his  brother's 
portrait  looking  down  upon  him;  and  probably 
the  young  man  felt  relieved  that  he  was  not  to 
be  famiharized  with  his  Cither's  servants,  for  he 
was  obliged  to  come  frequently  afterwards  to  Had- 
ley Royal  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Reuben  Otley's 
being  taken  ill — obHged  to  continue  to  come,  in- 
deed, until  the  house  was  completed  for  the  recep- 
tion of  Sir  Philip  Nugent  and  his  young  wife. 

HI. 

That  was  during  the  first  week  in  the  new 
year. 

The  marriage  took  place  in  London  as  the  most 
central  rallying  point  for  the  members  of  both 
families,  and  Sir  Philip  brought  his  bride  down  to 
Hadley  for  the  honey-moon.  The  tenants  gave 
them  a  very  joyful  reception,  and  were  afterwards 
regaled  with  a  sumptuous  dinner,  to  which  the 
trades-people  employed  by  the  family  were  also 
bidden.  Nobody  went  from  the  firm  of  Hawthorne 
and  Co. 
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Walton  Minster  made  a  nine  days'  wonder  of 
the  weddinrr.  There  was  a  vast  deal  of  visitmo; 
and  driving  and  riding  to  and  fro,  and  people  were 
never  tired  of  expatiating  on  the  extreme  youtli 
and  beautj  of  the  bride.  Lady  Nugent  and  Lady 
Leigh  returned  home  triumphant,  bringing  with 
them  Sophia  and  Caroline  Lowther  to  share  in  the 
festivities,  but  Cyrus  never  appeared  upon  the 
scene  at  all.  Nobody  but  his  brother  knew  where 
he  was  or  what  he  was  doing,  until  Sir  WilKam 
Lowther,  writing  to  his  mother  from  Paris,  men- 
tioned incidentally  having  met  him  at  one  of  the 
theatres ;  fr'om  which  it  appeared  that  his  troubles 
were  alleviated,  and  that  he  was  living  the  or- 
dinary life  of  fashionable  society.  Young  men 
like  Cyrus  Hawthorne  Nugent  never  wear  the 
willow  very  long  ;  there  is  quite  too  much  fire  and 
vivacity  in  their  young  blood  for  that.  If  he  con- 
tinued to  suffer  at  all,  his  pangs  were  most  likeh- 
pangs  of  rage,  jealousy,  and  mortified  vanity ;  he 
could  scarcely  retain  tenderness  for  a  not  too  ex- 
cellent woman  who  was  irretrievably  lost  to  him. 
No.     I  think  he  was  consoled. 

Being  in  and  out  at  Peter  Carlton's  nearly  every 
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day,  and  seeing  Lilian  often,  Robert  heard  a  great 
deal  about  the  young  Lady  Nugent.  Her  charm 
of  manner  fascinated  everybody.  She  was  so  gay, 
so  spirituelle,  so  generous,  so  kind,  so  truly  good 
and  charitable  !  Ah !  the  sunshine  of  prosperity  is 
good  for  all  of  us,  and  we  too  could  afford  to  have 
many  pleasant  virtues  on  ten  thousand  a  year! 
Dorothea  Sancton,  who  had  a  judgment  not 
easily  beguiled,  was  delighted  with  her.  Dorothea 
had  been  commissioned  to  embroider  a  set  of  chairs 
for  her  young  ladyship's  boudoir,  and  had  re- 
ceived her  more  than  once  in  the  bay-windowed 
parlour  to  settle  the  design — scarlet  and  white 
lilies  with  leaves  done  in  silk  upon  a  ground  of 
superfine  sky-blue  cloth. 

Robert  Hawthorne  also  soon  became  familiar 
with  her  appearance,  but  he  did  not  think  her  so 
lovely  by  many  degrees  as  Lilian  Carlton.  She 
had  not  yet  put  on  that  grande  air  for  which  she 
was  afterwards  distinguished,  and  her  face  and 
figure  were  too  girlish  for  her  position.  The  first 
time  he  saw  her  she  was  riding  a  rough  little  Shet- 
land pony  by  the  side  of  Sir  Philip  who  was  on 
foot;    she  was  laughing  merrily  and  her  blonde 
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hair,  loosened  by  tlie  'v\-incl,  was  hanging  about  her 
neck  Hke  a  child's.  Slie  wore  a  velvet  hat  with  a 
white  feather  in  it  tipped  with  scarlet.  It  was  a 
long  time,  many  folks  said,  since  Walton  streets 
had  seen  anything  so  pretty  as  Sir  Philip  Xugent's 
girl-wife.  She  stopped  at  a  small  house  at  the 
foot  of  the  Minster  Hill  with  a  garden  court  before 
it  and  a  queer  projecting  window  garlanded  with  a 
grape-vine,  and  immediately  there  rushed  out  three 
lank-limbed  boys  and  a  very  pretty  girl  half  grown 
who  almost  pulled  her  off  her  pony  in  their  eager 
delight  to  bring  her  indoors  to  their  mother — the 
lieutenant's  widow,  poor  runaway  Julia — whom 
she  had  brought  to  Walton  and  estabhshed  in 
this  queer  comfortable  house,  where  her  boys  were 
within  reach  of  a  good  grammar-school  educa- 
tion, and  herself  in  society  that  did  not  slight 
her  for  her  poverty ;  but  Phyllis  did  not  suffer  her 
to  be  poor  now — Phylhs  had  sisterly  affections  and 
pitied  Julia.  When  people  extolled  the  young 
wife  for  her  goodness  of  heart,  they  were  not  so 
very  far  wrong ;  she  used  her  influence  with  Sir 
Philip  judiciously,  and  fomid  abundant  opportu- 
nities of  benefiting  her  family  which  other  young 

VOL.  II.  I 
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women  might  have  neglected  or  turned  to  their  own 
selfish  advantage.  She  won  golden  opinions  from 
all  kinds  of  people,  and  was,  no  doubt,  much  im- 
proved since  her  very  successful  marriage.  Sir 
Philip  did  not  worship  her,  but  he  was  very  fond 
of  her,  very  considerate,  and  generous  and  unexact- 
ing,  and  her  position  gave  her  exactly  that  sort 
of  power,  and  luxury,  and  pleasure  which  she  was 
formed  very  keenly  to  appreciate.  Being  well 
contented  herself,  she  was  in  the  frame  of  mind 
which  with  most  people  best  conduces  to  contenting 
others. 

When  Robert  Hawthorne  met  his  father,  some 
sort  of  acknowledgment  always  passed  between 
them,  and  young  Lady  Nugent  after  a  while 
jomed  in  it.  She  would  give  him  one  of  those 
soft,  demure  looks  from  under  her  brows,  and 
gently  incline  her  head,  and  raise  it  again,  looking 
straight  before  her  very  brightly — no  other  woman 
ever  had  the  like  air.  Robert  always  spoke 
favourably  of  his  father's  wife  when  he  spoke  of 
her  at  all ;  that  magnetic  glance  of  hers  subdued 
his  anger  against  her;  he  thought  she  might 
be  less   to   blame  in  Cyrus's  affair  than  he  had 
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"been  disposed  to  fancy.  I  do  not  profess  to 
explain  her  power,  but  it  is  clear  she  must  have 
possessed  some  special  fascination,  or  Robert 
Hawthorne  would  never,  even  in  his  own  mind, 
have  mad^  himself  her  apologist.  She  was  one 
of  those  select  few  to  whom  all  things  are  for- 
given ;  for  whom  the  very  virtuous  find  a  plea 
in  every  case. 


lY. 

Cyrus  chose  to  remain  in  Paris,  writing  to 
his  brother  but  rarely,  and  to  his  father  never. 
Sir  Philip  Nugent  must  have  known  by  this 
time — even  if  he  had  not  known  it  all  along — the 
cause  of  the  yoimg  man's  estrangement :  whether 
he  did  or  not,  is  a  point  which  never  can  be 
cleared  up  novr ;  and  it  was  one  on  which  every- 
body tacitly  agreed  to  preserve  silence.  Mr. 
Cyrus  was  gone  abroad,  and  preferred  to  stay 
there;  he  had  his  own  occupations,  his  own 
taste,  and  his  own  circle,  and  naturally  wished 
to  enjoy  liis  freedom.  The  matter,  on  the  whole, 
was  very  quietly  and  easily  arranged. 

I  2 
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Robert  alone,  perhaps,  did  not  think  so.  He 
had  an  absorbing  love  for  his  brother,  and  never 
recollected  him  as  he  had  seen  him  last  without 
deep  anxiety  and  regret.  He  knew  that  it  wanted 
but  such  a  disappointment  as  he  had  sustained  to 
give  his  violent  character  a  downw^ard  tendency, 
and  he  feared  the  worst  for  him  if  he  should 
throw  ofP  the  few  restraints  he  acknowledged. 
How  he  was  really  living  remained  a  mystery 
until  about  a  year  after  his  sudden  retreat  from 
Walton,  when  Sir  Philip  Nugent  found  himself 
called  upon  to  pay  a  shoal  of  debts  which  his 
son  had  contracted.  He  discharged  them  at  once, 
but  intimated  that  henceforward  Cyrus  must  keep 
his  expenses  within  the  limits  of  his  allowance, 
and  not  look  to  him  for  help  beyond  it.  The 
young  man  was  incensed  either  at  the  rebuke 
itself,  or  at  its  being  conveyed  to  him  through 
his  father's  solicitor,  but  it  did  not  induce  him 
to  practise  moderation  any  the  more. 

While  there  was  a  doubt  how  he  was  living, 
Robert  tried  to  hope  that  he  might  have  fallen 
on  studious  ways,  and  be  cultivating  in  seclusion 
his  gifts  of  genius ;    but  the  true  state  of  things 
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was  very  far  from  that.  The  only  composition 
that  he  did  put  forth  was  a  satire  in  the  heroic 
measure,  which  was  immediately  bought  up,  sup- 
pressed, and  never  reprinted.  Robert  heard  a 
rumour  of  it,  but  he  never  saw  it,  and  it  was 
perhaps  as  well  for  his  peace  of  mind  that  he 
did  not.  People  who  get  an  inkling  of  every- 
thing, whispered  that  it  had  offended  Sir  Philip 
Nugent  mightily,  and  that  he  had  retrenched  his 
son's  allowance  in  consequence ;  but  the  general 
public  never  knevr,  for  certain,  even  whether  there 
had  been  such  a  satire  published  or  not.  Those 
who  had  their  interest  in  it  kept  it  very  hushed, 
but  Cyrus,  where  he  could  be  injured,  assuredly 
got  the  discredit  of  having  ^vi'itten  sometliing  very 
bad — disgraceful  to  himself  and  injurious  to  those 
whose  names  should  have  been  sacred  from  his 
gall.  Lady  Leigh  denomiced  him  as  a  monster 
of  the  blackest  ingratitude  ;  as  a  serpent  nourished 
but  to  sting  his  benefactors ;  and  then,  perhaps, 
recollecting  that  her  warmth  was  betraying  family 
secrets,  she  put  him  aside  as  an  unprincipled  re- 
probate who  scrupled  not  to  prostitute  his  intellec- 
tual gifts  to  the  vilest  uses.     This  strono;  language 
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was  proper  to  Lady  Leigh's  lips,  but  Cyrus  had 
made  her  his  enemy,  and  the  words  of  an  enemy 
should  always  be  received  with  a  certain  reserva- 
tion. 

Nevertheless,  I  fear  there  is  but  little  question 
how  the  young  man  lived  at  this  crisis.  His  old, 
romantic,  chivalrous  ideas  of  honour,  truth,  and 
striving  he  had  quite  flung  to  the  winds,  and 
having  given  up  his  faith  in  goodness,  he  seemed 
to  be  endeavouring  to  realize  in  his  own  expe- 
rience all  that  was  attainable  of  bad.  It  was  not 
that  he  led  merely  a  gay,  wdld  life,  for  Avhicli 
there  are,  I  am  told,  living  moralists  to  apologize, 
but  that  he  kept  no  measure  in  his  vices — yes, 
vices  now.  To  be  weak  is  often  in  the  end  to 
be  wicked.  The  latent  corruption  of  the  once 
wholesome  young  heart  had  come  uppermost,  and 
tainted  his  life  through  and  through. 

Robert  might  have  heard  a  great  deal  against 
his  brother  if  he  would ;  but  he  closed  his  ears. 
Evil  report  commonly  says  so  much  more  than 
is  true,  that  this  is  affection's  safest  plan  if  it 
would  save  itself  a  thousand  causeless  pangs. 
Knowing  poor  Cyr's  instability  and  impetuousness. 
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he  could  fear  enough  without  having  a  cruel 
certainty  of  detail  to  start  from.  And  besides 
he  was  far  off,  out  of  sight,  and  when  we  do 
not  see  we  all  naturally  cling  to  hoping  for  the 
best ;  courage  would  fail  us,  indeed,  were  it  not 
for  the  wayside  resting-places  Hope  makes  for  us 
upon  our  life  pilgrimage. 

What  the  Nugents  said,  or  thought,  or  felt 
Robert  never  knew ;  he  was  out  of  their  society 
and  listened  to  no  gossip ;  but  when  he  met  Sir 
Philip  in  Walton  he  perceived  a  change  in  him ; 
he  had  a  care-worn,  dissatisfied  air,  and  was 
visibly  older ;  his  bright  little  lady  looked  more 
like  liis  daughter  than  his  wife.  No  doubt  Sir 
Philip  had  his  share  of  mortification,  vexation, 
and  pain;  no  doubt  also  he  deserved  it.  Who 
says  that  our  darling  sins  are  our  sharpest 
scourges  ?  Sir  Philip  could  have  set  his  seal 
to  that  wise  saying  as  a  truth  profound. 
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There  were  also  other  matters  claiming  Robert 
Hawthorne's  time  and  thought,  which  would  have 
effectually  prevented  his  mind  from  dwelling  on 
uncertain  calamities,  even  had  he  been  so  dis- 
posed, which  he  was  not.  At  no  time  of  his  life 
was  he  a  man  of  wire-drawn  feelings.  When  he 
suffered,  there  was  always  a  tangible  cause  for 
his  suffering  ;  a  great  grief  or  bereavement,  such 
as  the  universal  human  heart  acknowledges  all 
the  world  over;  but  he  never  met  sorrow  half 
way,  or  tasted  it  by  anticipation.  He  had  moral 
muscle,  strength,  power,  durability  of  mind,  not 
to  say  hardness;  where  he  loved  and  v/here  he 
pitied  his  heart  was  tender  as  a  woman's.  There- 
fore, though  an  inexpressible  disappointment, 
soreness,  and  anxiety  about  Cyrus  remained  pre- 
sent with  him  always,  he  went  about  his  own 
active  duties  without  pausing  for  an  hour ;  and 
this  was  the  more  incumbent  upon  him,  that, 
having  been  taken  into  the  firm  as  junior  partner 
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when  he  came  of  age,  the  elders  left  him  m  a 
great  measure  to  the  management  of  its  affairs. 
The  same  practical  ability,  energy,  and  persistence, 
which  would  have  won  him  distinction  in  any 
higher  walk  of  life,  made  of  him  an  excellent 
tradesman ;  and,  thanks  to  the  confidence  his 
enterprise  inspired,  the  business  had  at  no  time 
since  its  commencement  been  in  a  more  flourish- 
incp  condition.     His  uncle  Joshua  had  a  natural 

o 

pride  in  his  success. 

Robert  was  a  fine-lookino;  youno;  man  with 
fine  prospects,  and  many  Walton  ]Minster  families 
of  the  same  standing  as  the  Hawthornes,  especially 
families  in  which  there  were  daughters  to  many, 
began  to  cast  upon  him  eyes  of  favour.  Walton 
was  a  locality  in  which  people  lived  sociably  to- 
gether, giving  and  receiving  hospitality  as  one  of 
the  primary  duties  of  existence,  and  perhaps  Robert 
received  rather  more  than  his  fair  share  of  invita- 
tions. He  was  a  favourite  everywhere,  but,  with 
that  one-idea'd  fidelity  which  always  characterized 
him,  he  still  persisted  in  finding  most  pleasure  at 
Peter  Carlton's  and  old-maid  Kibblewhite's.  Miss 
Kibblewhite  was  a  highly  privileged  person,  and 
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I  suppose  there  was  scarcely  a  single  young  wo- 
man in  Walton  about  whom  she  had  not  at  one 
time  or  another  rallied  Robert,  and  sometimes  he 
looked  as  if  he  did  not  like  it — as  if  she  fretted 
some  delicate  sentiment  too  tender  yet  to  bear  the 
light.  Dorothea  Sancton  was  always  very  silent 
when  her  aunt  teased  Robert,  and  the  colour 
would  fly  into  her  face  when  he  appealed  to  her 
and  said,  was  it  fair  to  call  so  many  names  in 
question  for  him  ?  names  of  girls  who  must  look 
much  higher  than  himself,  he  was  very  certain. 
Dorothea  had  her  own  opinion  about  that,  but  she 
always  said  it  Avas  "  too  bad,"  and  blushed  like  a 
red,  red  rose.     Oh !  foolish  Dorothea  ! 

These  were  light  matters  in  comparison  with 
the  changes  which  at  this  period  began  to  take 
place  in  the  firm  of  Hawthorne  and  Co.  Robert 
for  the  next  year  to  come  had  little  time  for 
pursuing  his  own  private  affairs;  these  changes 
taxing  him  to  the  utmost,  and  testing  his  managing 
skill  very  decidedly. 

The  first  of  these  events,  though  it  would  not 
seem  to  encroach  on  business  matters,  did  yet 
ultimately   influence   them   very   greatly  indeed. 
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Mrs.  Deborah  Eliotson  had  presided  over  Mr. 
Joshua  Hawthorne  and  his  household  so  long  that 
when  the  rapidly  developing  malady  "which  had 
already  shown  its  character  to  most  of  her  friends 
necessitated  her  removal  from  Maiden  Lane  to  a 
retreat  for  lunatics,  the  old  gentleman  seemed 
quite  lost  and  helpless,  and  after  a  few  months' 
lingering  he  died  quietly  one  Sunday  night  in  his 
easy-chair  while  Robert  was  reading  to  him  the 
psalms  of  the  day.  He  had  been  very  reluctant 
to  let  his  old  favourite  go,  but  it  at  last  became 
dangerous  to  the  inmates  of  the  house  to  keep 
her  there  unguarded,  and  he  was  prevailed  upon 
to  send  her  away  for  her  own  sake.  But  for 
months  before,  her  vociferous  chattering  and 
laughter  kept  Robert,  who  slept  in  a  room  over 
hers,  awake  half  the  night  through,  and  her  sin- 
gular appearance  in  the  streets  drew  after  her 
crowds  of  boys. 

But  the  proximate  cause  of  her  removal  was  as 
follows : 

George  Sancton  one  morning  called  Robert  to 
the  office  window  to  obsen^e  her  manoeuvres  in 
the  bit  of  blackened  court  behind  the  house  which 
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was  by  courtesy  called  a  garden.     She  was  bare- 
headed, her  poor  grey  locks  streammg  in  the  wind, 
and  on  the  garden  rake  was  perched  her  cap.     She 
was  running  round  and  round  in  a  circle  gabber- 
ing  and  gesticulating  furiously :  this  she  kept  up 
for  an  unaccountable  time  after  you  would  have 
thought  she  must  drop   from   sheer   exhaustion; 
and  then,  apparently  with  unabated  vigour,  she 
dashed  indoors,  carrying  the  tool  aloft,  and  sprang 
upon  the  two  young  men  in  the  office,  yelling, 
"I'll  kill,  I'll  kill,  I'll  kill!"  at  the  top  of  her 
voice.      As  it  happened,  there  was  no   one  else 
besides  themselves  there,  and  so  taken  by  surprise 
were  they  at  her  sudden  entrance  that  she  had 
the   chance   of    making   two   or   three   blows   at 
Kobert  with   the  rake  over  the  desk  before   he 
could  get  round  and  close  with  her,  which  was  his 
first  im.pulse.     It  was  not  without  George  Sanc- 
ton's help  that  even  then  she  was  deprived  of  her 
dangerous  weapon  and  pinioned  down  in  a  heavy 
chair ;  and  for  long  after  Robert  bore  the  marks 
of  her  teeth  upon  his  cheek  and  his  hands.     After 
that  her  master  said  she  muet  go,  and  she  was 
removed  the  day  after. 
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At  his  uncle's  death,  Robert  Hawthorne  came 
into  all  the  property  that  the  old  man  had  left, 
— three-fourths  of  the  business,  all  the  premises 
where  it  was  carried  on,  the  two  adjoining  houses 
in  Maiden  Lane,  and  several  ethers  in  the  IMar- 
ket-place.  It  was  quite  a  fine  inheritance.  Old 
Simon  Hawthorne,  hale  as  ever  and  leavuig  a 
buxom  wife  at  home,  came  all  the  way  from 
Cliinelyn  to  see  his  grandson  and  attend  his 
brother's  fmieral — it  was  the  first  time  Robert  and 
he  had  met  since  Mary's  death.  They  parted 
acrain  with  mutual  o-ood  feelino-. 

The  original  head  of  the  firm  being  gone, 
Robert  Hawthorne  took  his  place;  but  to  this 
Mr.  Reuben  Otley  seemed  very  ill  inclined  to 
submit,  and  endeavoured  to  carry  matters  with  a 
high  hand  such  as  the  yomig  man  could  not  ap- 
prove. Mr.  Joshua  Hawthorne,  it  now  appeared, 
had  been  decidedly  the  more  influential,  though 
much  the  quieter,  partner.  To  begin  with,  Mr. 
Reuben  Otley  quarrelled  with  Mr.  Constant  and 
procured  his  dismissal,  and  that  accomplished,  he 
returned  to  his  chronic  desire  for  ousting  old  Tom 
Aldin,  that  pertinacious  person  having  maintained 
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his  supremacy  over  tlie  pot  up  to  this  date  in  spite 
of  him.  Kobert  Hawthorne  liked  Tom,  who  still 
did  his  duty  efficiently,  and  endeavoured  to  sup- 
port him ;  but  Mr.  Reuben  Otley  made  it  a  point 
touching  his  own  personal  authority,  and  threat- 
ened to  withdraw  from  the  firm  altogether  if  he 
Avere  not  permitted  to  have,  as  formerly,  the  loud- 
est voice  in  its  affairs.  There  seemed,  indeed,  no 
chance  of  peace  unless  one  or  the  other  w^ent,  and, 
of  course,  Tom  must  have  been  the  sacrifice; 
but  he  saved  himself  from  dismissal  by  retiring 
from  the  firm  in  a  dignified,  yet  pathetic  manner, 
while  in  the  execution  of  his  duty. 

One  morning  Mr.  Keuben  Otley"s  nose  was 
regaled  with  a  scent  most  acceptable  and  grateful 
to  his  dilated  nostrils.  "  Now,  Mr.  Robert,  is  not 
the  varnish  burning?  Mr.  Sancton,  just  look 
what  Tom  is  about,  will  you  ?  "  cried  he,  from  his 
room. 

George  looked  out  into  the  court.  The  varnish 
was  simmering  over,  simmering  over  on  the  stones, 
and  on  one  of  Tom's  poor  old  crippled  feet,  but 
he  never  stirred.  Statue-like,  he  sat  with  his 
unshorn  chin  on  his  breast,  and  his  knotty  hands 
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grasping  his  knees,  staring  at  it.  There  were  his 
pet  birds  hopping  about  him  as  usual. 

"  Eh  !  Tom,  what  are  you  about  ?  "  cried  the 
clerk,  sharply. 

The  next  moment  he  saw.  Tom  had  gone  home 
and  taken  the  wages  of  his  long  and  faithful  ser- 
vice from  the  Great  Master's  hand. 

'•  Poor  old  fellow  I "  said  George.  "  How  wroth 
he  would  be  if  he  knew  he  had  let  his  last  brew 
spoil ! " 

And  then  the  men  came  and  carried  him  quietly 
indoors. 

Changes,  like  misfortunes,  rarely  come  singh-, 
and  this  change  was  felt  by  everybody,  especially 
following,  as  it  did,  so  close  upon  Mr.  Joshua 
Hawthorne's  loss.  It  was  several  months  before 
the  firm  got  another  varnish-maker  as  skilful  as 
old  Tom  Aldin,  and  during  the  interim  Robert 
was  instrumental  in  bringing  back  that  mean 
young  scamp  John  Otley,  whom  he  fomid  strug- 
gling vainly  with  his  bad  character  to  get  decent 
employment  elsewhere.  John  watched  the  pot, 
though  he  was  scarcely  fit  to  be  trusted  with  any- 
thing  else;  he   could   not    steal  varnish  without 
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place  for  a  five  minntes'  cliat  with  Miss  Kibble- 
white  and  her  niece  Dorothea,  that  he  was 
almost  afraid  of  sta3dng  in  it  by  himself  of 
nights. 

"You  should  take  a  wife,"  cried  old-maid 
Kibblewhite,  briskly ;  "  it  is  not  good  for  man  to 
be  alone — we  have  high  authority  for  saying  that, 
haven't  we  ?  " 

Kobert,  blushing,  met  Dorothea's  pleasant  eyes, 
which  drooped  before  his  instantly. 

Dorothea,  Dorothea !  go^  back  to  thy  embroi- 
dery frame ;  to  thy  doggess  Prim  and  her  pup- 
pies in  the  corner :  Kobert  Hawthorne  will  live 
and  die  a  bachelor  unless  he  can  win  one  cer- 
tain white  flower  to  wear  in  his  breast  whose 
perfume  is  the  only  perfume  in  which  his  soul 
delights. 

You  remember  the  gathering  of  posies  in  Lady 
Leigh's  garden  two  years  ago,  when  Robert 
Hawthorne  first  experienced  that  curious  confusion 
of  speech  which  sometimes  befalls  a  man  in  the 
presence  of  a  perfectly  harmless  young  woman  ?  It 
was  Lilian  Carlton  who  was  gathering  the  posies — 
Lilian  Carlton,  and  little  Lola,  who  had  been  sent 
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out  to  play  after  a  naughty  fit.  Also,  perhaps,  you 
may  remember  the  nutcracking  at  St.  Wilfred's  fair, 
and  the  musical  evenings  in  the  organist's  house  ? 
Since  then  Lilian  had  sprung  up  to  early  woman- 
hood, and,  at  intervals,  Robert  Hawthorne  had  seen 
her  often — seen  her  in  a  misty  visionary  fashion: 
sometimes  as  an  angelic  being  to  be  gazed  on  from 
afar  off,  and  admired  humbly,  worshipfully ;  some- 
times as  a  dainty,  bright  lady  high  exalted  out  of 
his  reach ;  but,  at  last,  a  tenderer  light  had  dissi- 
pated the  glamour  of  strangeness  and  divinity 
that  surrounded  her,  and  he  saw  her  as  the  one 
sweet  fair  maiden  to  be  loved  by  his  man's  heart. 
It  had  been  slow  growing,  tliis  first  and  only 
passion  that  Robert  Hawthorne  ever  felt,  and 
it  was  deep-rooted.  Its  fibres  had  knitted  them- 
selves into  every  niche  of  his  being,  and  in 
imaoination  he  saw  its  blossoms  croAvnino^  his 
life  with  a  beauty  such  as  only  Love  reveals  to 
youth. 

And  Lilian  !  Lilian  never  knew  since  when  it 
was  that  Robert's  step  a  long  way  off  echoed 
in  her  heart,  or  the  rose  of  her  face  deepened 
under  his  gaze  as  the  rose  of  the  garden  deepens 
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place  for  a  five  minutes'  cliat  with  Miss  Kibble- 
white  and  her  niece  Dorothea,  that  he  was 
almost  afraid  of  staying  in  it  by  himself  of 
nights. 

"You  should  take  a  wife/'  cried  old-maid 
Kibblewhite,  briskly ;  "  it  is  not  good  for  man  to 
be  alone — we  have  high  authority  for  saying  that, 
haven't  we  ?  " 

Robert,  blushing,  met  Dorothea's  pleasant  eyes, 
which  drooped  before  his  instantly. 

Dorothea,  Dorothea !  go^  back  to  thy  embroi- 
dery frame ;  to  thy  doggess  Prim  and  her  pup- 
pies in  the  corner :  Robert  Hawthorne  will  live 
and  die  a  bachelor  unless  he  can  win  one  cer- 
tain wdiite  flower  to  wear  in  his  breast  whose 
perfume  is  the  only  perfume  in  which  his  soul 
delights. 

You  remember  the  gathering  of  posies  in  Lady 
Leigh's  garden  two  years  ago,  when  Robert 
Hawthorne  first  experienced  that  curious  confusion 
of  speech  which  sometimes  befalls  a  man  in  the 
presence  of  a  perfectly  harmless  young  woman  ?  It 
was  Lilian  Carlton  who  was  gathering  the  posies — 
Lilian  Carlton,  and  little  Lola,  who  had  been  sent 
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out  to  play  after  a  naughty  fit.  Also,  jjerhaps,  you 
may  remember  the  nutcracking  at  St.  Wilfred's  fair, 
and  the  musical  evenings  in  the  organist's  house  ? 
Since  then  Lilian  had  sprung  up  to  early  woman- 
hood, and,  at  intervals,  Robert  Hawthorne  had  seen 
her  often — seen  her  in  a  misty  visionary  fashion : 
sometimes  as  an  angelic  being  to  be  gazed  on  from 
afar  off,  and  admired  humbly,  worshipfuily ;  some- 
times as  a  dainty,  bright  lady  high  exalted  out  of 
his  reach ;  but,  at  last,  a  tenderer  light  had  dissi- 
pated the  glamour  of  strangeness  and  divinity 
that  surrounded  her,  and  he  saw  her  as  the  one 
sweet  fair  maiden  to  be  loved  by  his  man's  heart 
It  had  been  slow  growing,  tliis  first  and  only 
passion  that  Robert  Hawthorne  ever  felt,  and 
it  was  deep-rooted.  Its  fibres  had  knitted  them- 
selves into  every  niche  of  his  being,  and  in 
imagination  he  saw  its  blossoms  crowning  his 
life  with  a  beauty  such  as  only  Love  reveals  to 
youth. 

And  Lilian  I  Lilian  never  knew  smce  when  it 
was  that  Robert's  step  a  long  way  off  echoed 
in  her  heart,  or  the  rose  of  her  face  deepened 
under  his  gaze  as  the  rose  of  the  garden  deepens 
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in  the  sunshine.  But  one  day  her  eyes  were  opened, 
and  a  revelation  came  to  her.  Since  then  she  had 
been  rather  shy  of  Robert,  and  when  their  hands 
met  she  blushed  and  trembled  and  drew  back,  and 
Robert,  seeming  to  catch  this  infectious  shyness, 
became  more  reverent  of  her  than  ever.  Twenty 
times  and  more  he  was  on  the  point  of  speaking, 
when  some  reserve  or  shrinking  on  Lilian's  part, 
though  he  lacked  not  courage  in  common  matters, 
checked  his  ardour.  Like  Captain  Miles  Standish, 
of  puritanic  New-England  memory,  he  was  more 
afraid  of  a  "  thundering  ^No'  point-blank  from  the 
mouth  of  a  woman,"  than  of  any  other  catastrophe 
that  could  happen  to  him — not  that  he  need 
have  feared  a  thundering  "  No  "  from  Lilian,  for, 
in  spite  of  her  timidity,  her  secret  preference 
betrayed  itself  over  and  over  again.  On  the 
whole  they  were  very  happy.  He  could  gather 
the  blush  roses  whenever  they  met,  and  wear 
them  as  a  fragrant  posy  in  his  memory,  and 
no  doubt  but  she  had  some  sweet  word  to  dream 
over  and  caress  in  his  absence — for  each  knew  the 
other's  love  as  surely  as  if  it  had  been  sworn  a 
thousand  times. 
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This  was  why  Robert  Hawthorne  blushed  at 
meeting  Dorothea  Sancton's  pleasant  glance.  He 
thought  she  had  his  secret.  But  Dorothea  had 
nobody's  secret  except  her  own. 


IL 


*^  Lilian,  who  came  with  you  to  the  garden 
door  to-night  ? — was  it  your  father  ?  "  Lady  Leigh 
asked,  looking  suspiciously  at  her  2^''^otegee  from 
under  her  knitted  brows. 

"  No,  madam,"  replied  Lilian,  with  a  traitorous 
blush. 

Little  Lola,  demurely  at  work  near  the  darken- 
ing window,  turned  her  black  eyes  that  way  and 
listened. 

"  Who  was  it  then  ?  "  Lilian  apparently  had 
some  disinclination  to  utter  the  name,  for  she 
hesitated,  so  Lady  Leigh  spoke  it  for  her.  "  Was 
it  Mr.  Robert  Hawthorne  ?  " 

"  Yes,  madam." 

Lilian  thought  she  was  going  to  escape  any 
further  question,  for  Lady  Leigh,  observing  Lola 
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on  tlie  watch,  sent  her  to  bed,  and  then  went 
on  with  her  lamb's-wool  knitting  in  silence  for 
a  long  while.  Lilian  also  got  to  her  twilight 
work,  and  sat  down  in  the  seat  by  the  window 
that  Lola  had  vacated.  She  and  her  patroness 
spent  very  many  of  these  quiet  evenings  now. 
Lilian  sometimes  thought,  if  she  had  to  go  on 
spending  such  evenings  until  she  was  as  old  as 
Mistress  Alice  Johnes !  Lady  Leigh  seemed  to 
forget  for  half  an  hour  or  more  that  she  was 
not  alone;  it  was  then  nearly  dark,  and  Sem- 
pronius  brought  in  the  little  iron  basket  of  bright 
fire  which  was  set  upon  the  hearth  in  the  draw- 
ing-room every  night  all  the  summer  through, 
by  way  of  being  cheerful.  His  entrance  and 
the  bustle  he  made  in  closing  the  curtains,  stirred 
her  out  of  her  reverie ;  and,  peering  round  in 
search  of  her  companion,  she  espied  her  in  her 
distant  nook  with  her  hands  down-dropped  upon 
her  knees,  and  her  gaze  resting  abstractedly  on 
the  rich  folds  of  drapery  which  Sempronius  had 
just  drawn  over  the  external  gloom.  Lilian  had 
been  much  given  to  these  pensive  fits  of  absence 
latterly.     Lady  Leigh  was  very  observant  of  her 
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for  several  minutes,  during  which  her  attitude 
never  changed;  but,  at  last,  as  if  her  gaze  were 
drawn  round  magnetically  by  that  other  gaze 
watching  her,  she  turned  her  head,  and  their 
eyes  met. 

'•  Come  nearer  to  me,  Lilian ;  I  want  to  have 
some  conversation  with  you,"  said  Lady  Leigh, 
austerely,  and  Lilian  approached  trembling;  she 
suspected  what  was  coming  instinctively,  and 
dreaded  it.  "I  have  been  very  good  to  you, 
child,  have  I  not  ?  You  owe  everything  to  me 
that  you  are;  I  have  fed,  clothed,  taught,  and 
loved  you,  ever  since  you  were  no  higher  than 
my  hand — is  it  not  so  ?  "  The  catalogue  of  bene- 
fits was  precise. 

^^  Oh,  yes,  madam !  you  have  been  my  bene- 
factress ;  you  have  been  very  kind  indeed  to 
me ! "  cried  Lilian,  warmly. 

"And  what  return  can  you  make  me,  what 
return  will  you  make  me,  for  all  I  have  been 
and  done  to  you  ?  " 

Lilian  seemed  puzzled. 

"  Madam,  you  have  all  my  gratitude,"  said 
she,  hesitatingly. 
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"  But  I  shall  not  be  satisfied  with  a  mere 
barren  gratitude,"  replied  Lady  Leigh,  with 
great  impatience ;  ^^  gratitude  is  only  words — 
affection  diluted  into  words ;  it  costs  the  giver 
nothing,  and  is  worth  nothing  to  the  receiver. 
I  have  had  gratitude  enough — from  you  I  am 
prepared  to  expect  something  more — perhaps  a 
sacrifice." 

.  Lilian's  heart  began  to  beat  very  fast,  but 
she  never  spoke  ;  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  her 
patroness  she  waited. 

"Perhaps  a  sacrifice,"  Lady  Leigh  repeated. 
*^You  are  not  to  deceive  me,  Lilian.  Has  that 
young  man  who  brought  you  home  to-night  ever 
talked  any  love  nonsense  to  you  ?  " 

"  No,  madam,"  answered  Lilian,  rather  proudly, 
but  blushing  nevertheless. 

"  There  is  only  a  silent  understanding  between 
you?  You  need  not  reply.  I  perceive  all  you 
could  not  tell  me;  I  am  an  old  woman,  and 
have  seen  into  deeper  things  than  young  girls' 
love  secrets." 

^'  Madam,  you  are  mistaken ;  I  have  no  love 
secrets,"  said  Lilian,  in  eager  haste  and  confusion* 
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"Dear  cliikl,  do  not  be  at  the  pains  to  tell 
me  any  white  lies.  I  know  both  what  you  have 
and  what  you  have  not.  And  as  the  young 
man  has  not  been  trying  to  delude  your  imagina- 
tion through  your  ears  yet,  you  must  give  him 
no  more  opportunities,  and  if  he  seek  them  you 
must  discourage  him." 

Lilian's  head  drooped,  and  there  was  a  strange 
mist  and  dimness  between  her  eyes  and  the 
fire. 

"I  know  where  the  end  would  be  if  you  did 
not,"  Lady  Leigh  continued ;  "  you  would  by 
and  bye  begin  to  fancy  that  there  were  only  you 
two  in  the  world,  and  you  would  cry  to  be 
married.  There  would  be  dismal  scenes,  such 
as  I  witnessed  a  httle  while  ago,  because  I  should 
not  give  you  up.  I  have  trained  you  to  be  just 
what  I  like  about  me,  and  I  shall  retain  you 
near  me  as  long  as  I  live,  in  spite  of  everybody 
and  everything." 

Lilian's  heart  gave  a  great  bound,  and  then 
went  on  palpitating  and  fluttering,  like  a  poor 
little  bird  that  its  captor  holds  by  one  wing 
while  it  struggles  wildly  to  escape.     Lady  Leigh 
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was  quite  conscious  of  the  effort,  but  she  did 
not  relax  her  gripe,  and  the  young  damsel's  pretty 
white  feathers  of  hope  and  innocent  happiness 
were  shaken  all  over  the  ground. 

"You  know  the  time  at  which  Mr.  Robert 
Hawthorne  usually  visits  your  father,  and  you 
must  avoid  going  at  the  same  hour.  It  is  the 
easiest  thing  in  the  world  if  you  give  your  mind 
to  it,  and  it  is  your  duty.  I  hope  you  see  that 
it  is  your  duty,  Lilian  ?  " 

"  No,  madam." 

This  was  so  like  the  demurety,  wilful  little 
answers  Lilian  used  to  make  to  her  patroness 
when  she  was  a  child,  that  it  quite  put  Lady 
Leigh  into  a  passion. 

"  Not  see  that  it  is  your  duty !  then  you  ought 
to  see,"  she  exclaimed.  "  But,  at  all  events, 
you  can  see  that  it  is  immodest — yes,  immodest — 
to  encourage  any  young  man's  assiduities  before 
he  has  sought  the  approval  of  your  natural 
guardians." 

"  Oh  !  madam,  my  father,  madam !  Robert 
Hawthorne, — indeed,  believe  me,  I  have  not — " 
Poor   Lilian    thought,   no    doubt,   that   she  was 
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going  to  make  a  very  telling  defence,  but  after 
these  three  spasmodic  attempts  she  gave  it  up, 
and  the  outraored  youno;  heart  asserted  itself  in 
a  shower  of  tears.  Lady  Leigh  was  rather  grieved 
to  see  her  cry ;  she  had  not  intended  to  sting 
quite  so  deeply,  but  the  wound  was  given  and 
Lilian  remembered  it. 

"  I  do  not  suppose  for  a  moment  that  any 
young  woman,  brought  up  as  you  have  been, 
Lilian,  would  persist  in  doing  Avhat  was  wrong 
after  she  was  made  aware  of  it,"  said  she,  more 
kindly ;  "  and  now  you  know  what  is  right,  I 
am  sure  you  will  do  it.  You  do  not  know  the 
construction  people  put  upon  simple  things  in 
Mr.  Robert  Hawthorne's  station  in  life  :  the 
moment  two  young  folks  begin  to  wallv  about 
together  they  are  going  to  be  married,  nothing 
less ;  and  if  the  event  does  not  take  place,  the  girl 
is  talked  of  to  her  disadvantage.  Mr.  Robert 
Hawthorne,  from  your  own  admission,  has  not 
declared  himself  to  you ;  you  are  not  aware  of 
his  ha^-ing  spoken  to  your  father,  and  I  can 
certify  that  he  has  not  addressed  himself  to  me. 
I    am   not   sure   that   he   means    anything   more 
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than  his  temporary  amusement.  There  is  nothing 
like  the  pride  of  these  well-to-do  shopkeepers ; 
the  J  all  like  to  marry  money-bags,  and  Mr. 
Robert  Hawthorne  must  be  aware  that  if  you 
offend  me  I  shall  not  give  you  sixpence." 

Lilian's  eyes  were  quite  dry  now ;  she  held  up 
her  head  and  looked  straight  into  the  fire  while 
a  crimson  spot  burnt  hotly  on  either  cheek.  Lady 
Leigh  supposed  that  she  had  crushed  utterly  any 
young  germ  of  loving  sentiment  that  might  have 
begun  to  pulsate  in  her  protegee's  heart,  and 
applied  herself  again  to  her  knitting  with  staid 
satisfaction;  but  while  she  knitted  she  glanced 
at  her  furtively  from  time  to  time,  and  perceived 
more  than  once  a  glittering  moisture  in  her  fawn- 
like eyes  and  a  hard  sob  swelling  in  her  throat. 
She  tried  to  feel  angry  with  Lilian  because  she 
was  vexed  at  herself  for  having  hurt  her  with 
that  one  cruel  causeless  word,  and  at  last  she 
told  her  abruptly  to  kiss  her  and  go  to  bed. 
Lilian  put  by  her  work,  and  went  trembling  to 
administer  the  evening  embrace;  Lady  Leigh 
took  her  by  the  hand  and  detained  her. 

"  Child,  you  are  not  to  think  me  hard ;  I  am 
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getting  a  very  old  woman,  and  shall  not  need 
you  long,"  said  she,  with  pathetic  selfishness. 
^'  I  know  more  about  these  little  trials  than  you 
will  ever  do ;  they  pass,  and  all  goes  on  as  if 
they  had  never  happened.  When  I  am  in  my 
grave,  you  will  be  sorry  you  ever  grieved 
me." 

This  little  speech  touched  the  tender  core  of 
Lilian's  heart,  and  sent  her  sobbing  to  her  room. 
Lola,  who  shared  it  with  her,  was  sitting  up  in 
her  bed  wide  awake  when  she  entered,  but  im- 
mediately cowered  do^vn  amongst  the  clothes  and 
hid  her  eyes.  The  child  had  most  precocious 
ideas  on  many  things. 

When  Lilian's  face  had  been  lying  by  hers 
on  the  pillow  for  a  few  minutes — Lilian  softly 
weeping  all  the  while — Lola  stole  one  of  her 
caressing  hands  round  her  neck  and  whispered 
mischievously,  "  Lilian,  I'll  tell  you  something — 
I  read  it  in  a  book.  It  said,  '  After  the  showers 
fall  the  flowers  grow ; ' "'  and  Lilian  could  not 
help  laughing  in  the  midst  of  her  tears,  at 
the  significance  the  little  sprite  threw  into  the 
words. 
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But  tell  us,  Lola,  how  about  the  flowers,  if 
they  had  received  notice  that  the  sun  was  never, 
never,  never  to  shine  any  more  ? 


III. 


Peter  Carlton  missed  Lilian  from  the  Minster 
the  following  afternoon,  and  went  home  to  his  tea 
after  the  service  was  over  quite  disappointed. 
When  Lady  Leigh's  household  was  at  Walton, 
he  always  expected  to  see  his  daughter  come  up 
into  the  organ-loft  at  evening  prayers  and  after- 
wards return  with  him  for  an  hour  or  two  to  his 
house ;  and  if  the  habit  was  broken  through  he 
suspected  something  was  amiss,  and  sent  Tibbie 
to  inquire.  Tibbie  went,  as  usual,  and  brought 
back  word  that  Lady  Leigh  had  company,  and 
Lilian  could  not  be  spared;  which  was  a  mere 
excuse,  for  Lady  Leigh's  company  was  only  her 
sister,  and,  in  fact,  Lilian  spent  the  long  summer 
evening  in  the  garden  with  Lola  and  a  book. 

Robert  Hawthorne  was  now  so  constant  in  his 
visits   to  the  organist  that  when  he  opened  the 
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parlour  door  and  came  in,  though  Peter  never 
looked  round  from  his  music,  he  knew  who  it  must 
be,  and  said  with  a  simplicity  that  spoke  clearly 
of  his  prescience,  "  Lilian  is  not  coming  to-night. 
Lady  Leigh  has  company,  and  she  cannot  be 
spared." 

"  I  suppose  so,"  replied  Robert.  '^  The  garden 
door  on  the  Minster  Hill  was  open,  and  I  saw  her 
as  I  came  by." 

The  old  man  and  the  young  one  had  not  so 
cheerful  an  evening  as  common ;  their  talk  often 
flagged,  and  sometimes  ceased  altogether.  Not 
that  Lihan  was  a  chatterer,  but  she  was  a  link  in 
the  discourse  Avhich  both  missed  when  she  was 
absent.  They  broached  many  subjects,  but  all 
proved  deficient  in  interest  Robert  kept  wonder- 
ing and  wondering  what  something  meant.  Lilian 
had  seen  him  pass  the  garden  door,  and  had  turned 
her  head  quickly  away  without  any  acknowledg- 
ment— she  had  just  blushed  and  turned  quickly 
away.  He  did  not  think  she  seemed  angiy,  or 
offended,  or  grieved — no,  if  he  could  interpret  her 
look  at  all,  she  was  ashamed.  But  of  what? 
Robert  could  not  for  the  life  of  him  conceive. 
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He  went  home  quite  early,  restless  and  anxious, 
but  the  next  evening  found  him  at  Peter  Carlton's 
again.  Glancing  round  the  room  as  he  entered,  he 
perceived  that  Lilian  was  not  there,  and  that  there 
were  no  signs  of  expecting  her  either. 

"  We  shall  not  have  Lilian  any  more  in  the 
evenings,"  the  organist  immediately  began  to  ex- 
plain. "  Lady  Leigh  needs  her,  she  says.  I  had 
her  a  little  while  in  the  morning  instead.  She 
must  always  come  in  the  morning,  she  tells  me." 

Now  Robert  Hawthorne,  as  men  of  business 
should  be,  was  always  very  much  occupied  in  the 
morning — a  circumstance  of  which  Lilian  was,  no 
doubt,  perfectly  well  aware  ;  so  that,  as  her  patro- 
ness had  told  her,  there  was  nothing  easier  than  to 
avoid  him,  if  she  gave  her  mind  to  it ;  and  she  did 
give  her  mind  to  it  so  effectually  that  for  nearly 
a  week  she  and  Robert  never  saw  each  other. 
Then  came  Sunday  with  both  of  them  at  Minster 
service,  and  though  Robert's  errant  glance  went 
wandering  again  and  again  to  the  stall  where 
Lilian  sat  under  Lady  Leigh's  wing,  he  could  not 
catch  her  eyes  once  lifted  from  her  book.  Lilian 
had    not   always    been    so  devotional ;    but    her 
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maiden  pride  and  modesty  had  taken  the  alarm, 
and  entrenched  her  round  ahout  with  a  stately 
reserve.  Robert  made  liimself  very  unhappy  ; 
he  was  startled  out  of  his  security,  and  bef^an  to 
fear  a  thousand  things — that  she  had  discovered 
his  passion,  and  was  bent  on  checking  its  avowal  ; 
that  she  despised  his  position  in  life  or  himself; 
or  that  he  had  unwittingly  offended  her.  A  little 
while  ago  and  he  could  have  been  sure  she  liked 
him,  and  she  was  not  cold-hearted  enough  to  show 
him  such  a  chilling  countenance  unless  there  were 
some  weighty  reason  for  it.  He  tried  to  sound 
Peter,  but  Peter's  wits  were  generally  in  the 
clouds,  and  without  a  point-blank  question  such 
as  Robert  could  not  ask,  no  explanation  was  to 
be  obtained  from  him.  Dorothea  Sancton  was 
equally  impracticable — she  did  not  see  much  of 
Lilian  Carlton  now,  she  told  Robert ;  she  thought 
she  must  have  forgotten  her  way  to  the  old  tea- 
shop  in  the  Market-place,  for  she  scarcely  came 
there  once  a  month. 


VOL.  n. 
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While  Lilian  was  thus  grieving  those  who  loved 
her,  she  Avas  truly  miserable  herself.  No  con- 
sciousness of  doing  her  duty  very  hard  indeed,  no 
sense  of  properly  asserted  dignity,  could  make  her 
happy.  She  needed  kindness,  affection,  caresses, 
and  pined  without  them.  Lola  used  to  pat  her 
cheeks  and  coax  her  not  to  look  so  solemn,  but  if 
she  brightened  for  a  minute  or  two,  the  cloud 
always  dropped  down  over  her  face  as  soon  as  she 
was  let  alone.  Lady  Leigh  was  quite  in  a  pet 
with  her,  and  lectured  her  ten  times  a  day. 

Curious  moral  lectures  Avere  my  Lady  Leigh's  ! 
I  wish  I  could  epitomize  one  of  them  worthily  for 
your  benefit.  She  started  from  the  novel  idea 
that  in  matters  of  love  and  marriage  a  universal 
delusion  prevailed.  People  fancied  themselves  in 
love,  and  immediately  it  occurred  to  them  that 
they  7nust  marry.  Must!  there  was  no  onust  in 
the  case.     There  were  a  thousand  things  to   be 
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considered  before  love,  which  was  a  mere  abstract 
idea  I  There  were  worldly  position,  family,  means 
of  bringing  up  probable  children,  suitability  of 
education,  and  mutual  connections  of  an  available 
kind.  For  her  part  she  thought  that  in  the  con- 
jugal relation  love — as  silly  young  fools  called  it 
— love  could  be  more  readily  dispensed  with  than 
any  of  these.  Lady  Leigh,  indeed,  appeared  to 
view  the  matter  as  a  middle-aged  bachelor,  living 
in  chambers,  and  looked  after  by  a  laundress, 
might  do — a  bachelor  ignorant  of  family  ties,  and 
hating  and  despising  them  as  Reynard  despised  the 
grapes.  She  had  not,  perhaps,  been  very  happy 
in  her  own  married  life ;  but  in  fairness  she  ought 
to  have  told  Lilian  that  she  had  started  in  it  with 
all  the  requisites  specified  by  herself;  perhaps  it 
had  proved  a  failure  through  lacking  that  one 
thinor  needful  which  the  sillv  youns;  things  who 
are  caught  by  it  make  of  so  much  account — 
through  lack  of  love. 

Lilian  derived  no  benefit  from  the  sage  counsels 
lavished  upon  her,  and  her  beautiful  face,  to 
use  Lola's  expression,  grew  longer  and  longer 
every  day  she  lived.     She  even  began  to  entertain 

L  2 
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some  of  those  very  pathetic  ideas  about  herself 
which  will  visit  young  maidens  when  the  course 
of  their  true  love  does  not  run  smooth,  and  to 
fancy  all  the  sorrows  in  existence  heaped  upon 
her  own  innocent  head. 

There  was  a  statuary's  work-shop  abutting 
on  a  corner  of  the  churchyard  which  she  had 
to  pass  in  going  to  her  father's,  where  people 
who  wanted  monuments  for  their  deceased  friends 
went  to  choose  the  design.  The  statuary  was 
a  merry  little  old  man,  who  always  whistled 
as  he  chipped,  and  had  a  store  of  queer,  grave 
anecdotes  for  his  gossips — and  his  gossips  were 
many,  for  everybody  who  took  the  short  cut 
across  the  churchyard  was  obliged  to  pass  his 
corner. 

Lilian  often  stopped  to  speak  to  him,  and  one 
sunshiny  morning  during  this  tragical  period  she 
paused  and  looked  in ;  seeing  him  at  his  work 
and  alone. 

**  A  fine  morning,  Miss  Lilian ;  what  think 
you  to  this  idea?  I  call  it  a  very  sweet  idea, 
indeed!"  cried  he,  briskly,  nodding  at  her  and 
pointing  to  the  piece  of  pure  white  marble,  on 
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which  he  was  labouring.  Lilian  approached 
nearer  and  saw  a  lily,  broken  from  the  stem, 
sculptured  on  the  top.  ^*  What  should  you  say 
to  such  a  stone  as  this  for  yourself,  now  ?  "  asked 
the  statuary,  with  his  head  on  one  side,  and 
his  sharp  little  eyes  turned  up  to  her  face. 
^^It  is  the  neatest  thing  I  ever  set  my  cliisel 
to." 

'•  For  w^hom  is  it,  John  ?  " 

^^  It  is  for  that  daughter  of  Dean  Mauleverer, 
Rose  Mary  Mauleverer.  I've  got  the  inscription 
in  my  pocket-book  now,"  taking  it  out  and  reading 
oS  in  a  solemn  singsong :  "  In  memory  of  Rose 
Mary,  youngest  daughter  of  William  Mauleverer, 
D.D.,  Dean  of  Walton  Minster,  who  died  April 
27,  1822,  aged  nineteen  years.  '  The  Lord  gave, 
and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away ;  blessed  be  the 
name  of  the  Lord.'  "  "  Now  you  would  say  that 
was  in  a  real  pious  spirit,  wouldn't  you,  miss  ?" 
asked  he,  sinking  his  voice  confidentially ;  "  but 
I'll  tell  you  what  it  seems  to  me — it  seems  a 
laying  of  our  own  hardness  to  the  Lord's  account 
— that's  what  it  seems  to  me.  The  old  man's 
sorry  now,  but  he  should  have  let  her  have  h?r 
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way — no  good  ever  comes  of  crossing  young 
folk's  fancies.  You  will  have  heard  the  story, 
I  dare  say,  miss?" 

Yes,  Lilian  had  heard;  in  fact.  Lady  Leigh 
had  quoted  it  to  her  as  an  instance  of  the  head- 
strong folly  of  a  girl  m  love ;  she  would  rather 
die  than  profess  to  give  up  the  curate,  whom  the 
dean  disapproved — the  curate  who,  thirty  years 
after  she  was  in  her  grave,  came  to  the  dignity 
of  bishop  !  But  how  could  the  dean  foresee  that  ? 
The  curate  had  only  scholarship  and  fine  personal 
qualities,  no  money,  no  family  connections  to  push 
him,  no  rank,  no  anything  hut  himself — and  a 
dean's  daughter  must  marry  something  more  than 
a  man  ! 

"  I've  seen  her,"  said  old  John,  touching  the 
flower  delicately  with  his  hand ;  "  I've  seen  her 
many  a  time  standing  just  where  you  are  standing 
now,  as  bright  and  pretty  a  little  girl  as  there 
was  in  all  the  town.  She  was  a  bit  of  a  favourite 
of  mine — I  ^have  my  favourites  like  other  folks. 
Miss  Lilian — and  her  it  did  me  good  to  see. 
Then  sometimes  Mr.  Wilson  would  come  along 
and   speak  to  her  here :    he  could  see  her  from 
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liis  window  at  liis  lodgings  by  your  father's 
when  she  stood  at  my  door,  and  it  is  my  belief 
he  made  an  errand  out  on  purpose  often — bless 
you,  I  hiowJ'^ 

"  It  is  a  pretty  design,  John/'  said  Lilian,  ab- 
stractedly ;  "  who  chose  it  ?  " 

"  The  strang;e  tliino;  miss  I  she  chose  it  her- 
self.  She  was  talking  here  to  me  one  evening 
last  summer,  and  says  she,  ^  John,  did  you  ever 
carve  a  broken  lilv  on  a  vouno;  crirl's  tombstone?  * 
and  says  I,  *  Xo.'  '  Then  do  the  first  time  you 
have  such  a  commission.  I  saw  one  on  a  monu- 
ment abroad,  and  I  thought  it  a  beautiful  fancy — 
I  thought  it  a  beautiful  fancy,'  says  she.  And 
so  when  the  dean  came  to  choose  her  a  stone,  I 
told  him  what  she  had  said ;  and  he  nodded  to 
me  to  carry  it  out," 

While   Lihan   and   John   were   talkincr  witliin 

o 

the  workshop,  there  had  approached  unperceived 
a  young  clergyman,  with  a  crape  round  his  hat 
a  fine-looking  young  gentleman,  serious,  but 
self-possessed  in  manner,  as  most  men  are  who 
early  have  to  conquer  themselves,  and  wage  a 
fight  w4th  grievous  loss  against  the  wurld.     He 
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stopped  at  the  doorway  so  that  Lilian  could  not 
pass  out  until  he  moved  on,  and  she  was  compelled 
to  hear  what  he  said. 

He  spoke  in  a  very  tranquil  voice — death  is 
such  a  stiller  of  the  anger  sorrowful  hearts  can 
cherish  when  the  partner  of  their  suffering  lives — 
but  when  they  are  gone,  anger  is  like  blasphemy, 
it  profanes  their  heavenly  idea ;  so,  though  a  little 
"while  ago  his  soul  burnt  and  throbbed  with  stormy 
passion,  a  great  calm  had  fallen  upon  it  now, 
and  he  could  stand  by  old  John's  shop-door  and 
watch  him  at  work  on  his  lost  love's  monument 
without  any  outward  expression  of  his  grief. 

"You  are  getting  on,  John;  when  will  it  be 
done  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  By  the  end  of  the  week,  sir ;  before  Sunday 
it  will  be  up." 

"  Where  is  it  to  be  placed  ?" 

"It  will  be  placed,  sir,  below  her  mother's. 
You  know  the  spot  ? " 

"Yes." 

Mr.  Wilson  remained  two  or  three  minutes 
longer  watching  the  careful  hand  of  the  sculptor, 
and  then  went  forward ;  went  somewhere  amongst 
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the  poor  and  desolate,  aiid  in  alleviating  the 
sorrows  of  others,  lightened,  we  are  sure,  his 
own.  Lilian  could  not  help  observing  the  sad, 
wistful  expression  of  his  eyes — an  expression 
which,  it  is  said,  he  has  never  lost.  There  is  not 
much  romance  to  the  irreverent  modern  imagina- 
tion in  a  bishop,  wigged  and  aproned  and  lawn- 
sleeved — perhaps  there  is  not  much  romance  about 
sixty  years  old  at  all — ^but  to  reach  that  venerable 
age  and  station  a  man  must  have  been  vouncr  and 
at  least  one  year  a  cui'ate,  which  would  give  him 
opportunities  of  tasting  common  joys  and  common 
sorrows  as  fally  as  him  who  never  attains  to  more 
than  a  poor  vicarage  from  about  which  the  odour 
of  romance  has  not  yet  departed.  I  dare  say  all 
the  bishops  on  the  bench,  even  the  most  solid  of 
them,  have  a  love  story  for  one  of  the  earliest 
chapters  in  their  respective  memoirs,  the  study 
of  which  might  be  extremely  profitable  to  the 
world  at  large,  and  to  ambitious  but  short-sighted 
parents  in  particular.  Yes  ;  Mr.  Curate  Wilson 
presides  over  a  rather  turbulent  diocese  now,  and 
pretty  little  Rose  Mary  Mauleverer,  for  whom  he 
was  not  great  man  enough  thirty  years  ago,  lies 
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in  lier  forgotten  grave,  a  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  away  from  tlie  fine  episcopal  palace  where 
she  might  have  been  reigning  in  serene  majesty, 
a  fair  and  fitting  wife  for  a  devout  and  energetic 
bishop. 

But  when  Lilian  saw  her  monument  in  progress, 
and  Mr.  Wilson  sadly  watching  the  broken  flower 
growing  out  of  the  stone,  all  the  world  in  my 
story  was  young ;  and  according  to  Lady  Leigh, 
the  chief  part  of  it  was  foolish.  Lilian  was  very 
foolish,  for  she  went  away  from  the  statuary's 
workshop  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  thinking  if  John 
were  carrying  that  marble  for  her,  and  Robert 
Hawthorne  were  to  come  along  some  sunshiny 
morning  and  see  it — what  would  he  feel  ? 


y. 


Robert  Haw^thorne  would  doubtless  have  felt 
very  sad  and  regretful  and  desolate,  as  the  be- 
reaved curate  did,  but,  like  him,  he  would  have 
braced  up  his  strength  and  gone  on  with  his  day's 
work  until  it  was  done,  and  the  call  came  for  him 
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to  rest  from  his  laboui's.  He  had  not,  however, 
this  bitter  trial  to  encounter,  and  nobody  in 
Maiden  Lane  had  reason  to  suspect  that  anything 
was  going  wrong  with  the  yoimg  master — ^least  of 
all  so  momentous  an  affair  as  his  first  love !  But 
with  Lilian  it  was  different ;  she  grew  wan  and 
listless;  and  moved  about  the  house,  a  silent  re- 
proach to  Lady  Leigh,  until  Lady  Nugent,  who 
had  a  womanly  eye  for  tender  distresses,  found 
her  out  and  undertook  her  cause. 

"  Augusta,  do  you  know  what  Lilian  is  fretting 
about  ?  "  she  asked,  with  a  serious  air. 

"  Some  nonsense,  of  course.  What  do  young 
cfirls  alwavs  fret  about?''  was  the  ratlier  disin- 
genuous  reply. 

"  Their  lovers,  you  mean.  Well,  poor  things, 
let  them  have  their  little  romance — we  had  ours 
once  upon  a  time." 

"  You  always  were  silly  on  these  subjects,  and  I 
suppose  you  will  be  silly  to  the  end  of  the  chapter, 
Helena ;  but  you  are  mistaken  as  to  Lilian — she 
has  no  declared  lover.  I  am  only  keeping  her 
out  of  somebody's  way,  on  the  principle  that  pre- 
vention is  better  than  cure." 
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"That  somebody  is  Robert  Hawthorne — ^but 
why  keep  her  out  of  his  way  ?  It  would  be  a 
very  fit  match  for  her." 

"I  do  not  wish  her  to  be  a  fit  match  for 
anybody.     I  w^ant  to  keep  her  to  myself." 

"Then  you  are  very  selfish,  Augusta!  yes, 
I  must  say  so — very  selfish,  indeed ;  Lilian  is  not 
like  Phyllis — she  will  break  her  heart." 

"  Break  her  heart !  sentimental  nonsense  !  She 
scarcely  knows  she  has  a  heart." 

"  Then  she  is  finding  it  out." 

Lady  Leigh  looked  extremely  impatient  of  her 
sister's  argument  because  she  was  predetermined 
not  to  be  convinced. 

"  You  plead  very  pathetically,  Helena,  but  they 
are  too  young  to  marry  even  if  there  were  no 
other  objection,"  said  she,  harshly.  "  Robert 
Hawthorne  is  but  twenty-three,  and  Lilian  is  only 
seventeen." 

"  I  was  younger  than  Lilian  when  I  married 
Philip's  father,"  persisted  Lady  Nugent. 

"Early  marriages  were  tlie  fashion  then,  and 
very  foolish  things  they  were.  But  it  is  in  vain 
to  argue.     I  do  not  mean  to  give  Lilian  to  Robert 
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Hawthorne  or  any  one  else,  and  I  have  brought 
her  up  too  well  to  fear  that  she  will  act  contrary 
to  my  wishes.  If  Cyrus  had  turned  out  better,  I 
intended  her  for  him,  but  as  he  disappointed  me 
I  shall  keep  her  to  myself.  I  think  we  have  had 
experience  enough  of  those  Hawthornes." 

"  That  is  unjust,  Augusta — Robert  is  in  no 
wise  to  blame  for  his  brother's  faults  ;  I  am  sure 
you  would  find  nothing  against  him  seek  it  where 
you  would;  and  in  separating  Lilian  from  him 
you  more  than  overstep  the  authority  of  even  a 
parent.  I  feel  myself  that  a  girl's  natural  voca- 
tion is  in  a  happy  marriage,  and  on  no  pretence 
would  I  charge  myself  with  the  responsibility  of 
preventing  one.  What  would  become  of  Lilian 
left  in  the  world  alone  without  her  father  or  your- 
self? It  is  cruel,  unkind,  to  expose  her  to  such  a 
chance." 

Lady  Leigh  submitted  to  the  rebuke  silently, 
and  indemnified  herself  by  an  internal  comment 
on  her  sister's  soft-hearted  folly. 

She,  however,  soon  began  to  perceive  that,  if 
she  would  do  her  mischief  effectually,  she  must 
remove  Lilian  for  a  season  from  the  contemplation 
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of  what  was  afFecting  her  spirits  and  give  her 
change.  When  she  returned  to  Walton  this  last 
time,  she  had  told  Lilian  that  in  all  likelihood  she 
should  never  again  leave  it  except  for  a  brief 
visit  to  Hadley  Royal,  for  age  was  telling  upon 
her  strength,  and  the  fatigue  of  long  journeys  was 
too  severe  a  tax  for  her  years.  Great  then  was 
Lilian's  surprise  and  great  her  disappointment, 
when  she  one  morning  heard  her  patroness  telHng 
Dr.  Sandford  that  she  had  taken  it  into  her  head 
that  she  should  like  to  go  abroad.  Sir  Philip  and 
his  wife  were  going  and  the  Lowthers  also,  and 
they  would  be  such  a  pleasant  little  coterie  in 
Paris  for  the  winter  that  she  should  like  to  join 
them.  Dr.  Sandford  was  too  discreet  to  gainsay 
her  wishes ;  he  did  not  see  any  reason  why  her 
ladyship  should  not  travel,  providing  she  set  out 
before  the  season  was  too  far  advanced;  and 
Mistress  Hilton  received  her  directions  forthwith 
to  prepare  for  a  prolonged  absence  from  home. 

Poor  Lilian  spent  the  night  on  which  she  heard 
this  decision  in  tears.  She  was  not  deceived ; 
she  knew  this  journey  was  to  be  undertaken  on 
nobody's  account  but  her  own,  and  she  thought. 
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Oh,  she  -ivould  rather  have  promised  Lady  Leigh 
anything  than  that  she  should  have  been  taken 
away  from  Walton  Minster  just  then.  She  felt 
and  looked  most  deplorable,  and  when  she  told  her 
father  of  the  sudden  arrangement,  he  plucked  up 
a  tardy  spirit  and  declared  she  should  not  go 
abroad  at  all, — she  should  stay  at  home  with  him. 
Then  Lilian  grew  alarmed,  terrified,  for  what 
Lady  Leigh  might  say  about  Robert  if  her  anger 
were  excited,  and  for  a  little  while  she  had  a 
shrinking  miserable  dread  of  hearing  him  allude 
to  the  journey  at  all.  But  Peter  Carlton  was 
easily  pacified ;  his  daughter's  word  was  law  to 
him,  and  when  she  begged  him  not  to  interfere 
with  her  patroness's  rule  over  her,  he  obeyed  her  ; 
he  remembered  that  she  was  vouno:,  and  mio-ht 
like  the  strange  scenes  and  company  abroad  better 
than  Walton  Minster,  which  was  dull  at  the  best 
of  times;  though  her  good  little  heart  ached  at 
the  thought  of  how  lonely  he  would  be  without 
her  through  all  the  long  winter  ;  and  then  he  tried 
to  cheer  her  by  an  assurance  that  Robert  Haw- 
thorne's company  was  always  a  pleasure  to  him, 
and  that  since  the  vouncp  man  had  nobody  at  home 
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to  claim  him,  no  doubt,  he  should  have  more  of  it 
than  ever. 

Throughout  all  the  trouble  of  preparation  for 
the  journey,  Lady  Leigh  contrived  to  wear  a 
most  aggrieved  expression  of  countenance,  and 
to  treat  Lilian  with  peculiar  harshness  and  cold- 
ness. She  reflected  that,  at  her  time  of  life,  it 
was  very  hard  to  have  to  travel  five  or  six  hun- 
dred miles  for  the  sake  of  separating  a  pair  of 
lovers ;  and,  as  is  only  fair  and  just,  her  self- 
created  annoyance  aggravated  her  ten  times  more 
than  any  vexation  coming  from  without  could 
have  done ;  aggravated  her  so  intensely,  that, 
meeting  Robert  Hawthorne  one  day  upon  the 
Minster  Hill,  she  gave  him  one  of  her  darkest 
and  haughtiest  looks,  but  declined  to  acknowledge 
his  respectful  salutation  altogether.  Perhaps  no- 
thing could,  at  the  moment,  have  delighted  Robert 
more,  unless  it  had  been  a  beaming  recognition 
from  Lilian  herself. 

"  It  is  not  Lilian's  fault  that  she  keeps  out  of 
my  way,"  s^id  he  to  himself;  "  Lady  Leigh  has 
taken  a  dislike  to  me,  and  I  only  know  of  one 
cause  there  can  be  for  that." 
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In  a  rather  exalted  frame  of  mind  lie  continued 
his  walk  to  the  Market  -  place  ;  until,  coming 
round  the  corner  by  old-maid  Kihblewhite's  shop, 
he  encountered  Lilian  herself,  just  issuing  from 
the  door.  She  retreated  witliin,  blushing,  startled, 
and  confused.  It  was  a  tell-tale  retreat.  Robert 
Hawthorne  saw  the  blush  and  the  glance  sud- 
denly withdrawn,  and  without  stopping  to  reason 
upon  them,  he  followed  her,  with  a  cheek  as 
crimson  as  her  own.  There  was  no  further 
flight  for  Lilian,  and  therefore  she  was  com- 
pelled to  stand  her  ground,  and  reply  to  Robert's 
not  very  brilliant  remarks  as  well  as  she  could ; 
but  she  looked  so  distressed  and  trembled  so 
visibly  from  head  to  foot,  that  when  she  moved 
to  pass  out  again,  he  let  her  go  for  very  pity. 
He  could  not  but  see  that  his  appearance  was 
the  cause  of  her  confusion,  and  if  they  had  been 
alone  he  would  certainly  have  found  courage  to 
ask  the  reason  why.  He  stood  for  a  few  minutes 
absent  and  meditative,  a  mark  for  old  -  maid 
Kibblewhite's  inquisitive  eyes,  and  then  walked 
out  of  the  little  shop  without  the  preparatory 
civility  of  saying  good  morning. 

TOL.  II.  M 
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"  But  I  can  excuse  him/'  observed  she  to  her 
niece,  "  for  I  saw  what  was  the  matter,  Dorothea ; 
I  always  thought  Lilian  Carlton  and  Robert  Haw- 
thorne made  sweet  eyes  at  each  other,  but  now 
I  am  sure  of  it.  And  a  pretty  couple  they  are 
too ! " 

"Lilian  has  never  said  a  word  to  me,  aunt," 
replied  Dorothea,  abruptly. 

If  Dorothea's  temper  was  rather  short  that  day, 
and  she  did  not  see  things  in  quite  so  cheerful  a 
light  as  usual,  there  was,  perhaps,  a  sorrowful 
cause  for  it,  and  we  will  pity  rather  than  blame 
her,  if  you  please. 


VL 


About  this  time  it  became  observable  that 
Robert  Hawthorne  took  upon  himself  much  more 
than  his  usual  share  of  the  out-of-door  business 
of  the  firm ;  that  he  found  a  great  many  times  a 
day  a  necessity  for  traversing  the  Minster  yard, 
and  that  to  whatever  part  of  the  town  he  might 
ultimately  be   going  he   invariably  contrived  to 
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introduce  that  into  his  rounds.  His  out-goings 
and  in-comings  became  so  extremely  capricious 
that  nobodj  except  George  Sancton  ever  knew 
when  he  was  in  the  office  or  out  of  it ;  George 
being  always  deputed  to  answer  for  Robert  in  his 
absence.  Of  course  this  extraordinary  waste  of 
time  must  have  had  an  object,  and  its  object 
the  sagacious  reader  has  already  divined,  namely, 
to  waylay  Lilian  on  her  visits  to  her  father.  But 
whether  Lilian,  from  the  upper  window  of  that 
little  chamber  where  she  slept,  always  looked  out 
to  see  whether  the  coast  was  clear  before  she 
ventured  abroad,  or  whether  a  malicious  fate 
fought  against  them,  I  cannot  say,  but  certain  it 
is  that  for  nearly  a  fortnight  Robert's  sorties 
and  meanderings  were  without  result,  and  the 
time  for  Lilian's  banishment  was  close  at  hand. 
In  this  extremity,  and  fortified  by  the  ancient 
maxim,  "That  faint  heart  never  won  fair  lady," 
Robert  took  the  desperate  course  of  goino-  to 
Peter  Carlton's  directly  after  breakfast,  firml^^ 
resolving  there  to  stay  until  Lilian  appeared. 
His  anxiety  had  begun  to  undermine  his  appetite 
and  trouble  his  natural  rest  in  an  unprecedented 
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manner,  and  the  young  fellow,  for  his  part,  saw 
no  sufficient  reason  why  it  should  not  be  put 
an  end  to.  Peter  Carlton  had  ceased  to  be  sur- 
prised at  his  irregular  irruptions,  and  gave  him 
his  customary  negligent  welcome.  But  Robert 
had  a  question  for  his  ear  that  morning,  and 
begged  him  to  leave  his  music  a  little  while  and 
attend  to  him. 

"  Peter,  have  you  never  suspected  what  brought 
me  here  so  much  lately  ? "  said  he,  by  way  of 
breaking  the  ice. 

"  Why,  Robert,  I  may  have  thought  Lilian  had 
something  to  do  with  it  now  and  again,"  was  the 
reply. 

"  Yes,  Peter  ;  it  is  Lilian.  If  she  does  not  say 
me  nay,  have  I  your  leave  to  take  her  for  my 
wife?" 

"Yes,  Robert  Hawthorne,  and  welcome — to 
nobody  so  gladly  Avould  I  give  her." 

"Thank  you,  Peter;  then,  if  you  please,  I'll 
wait  here  until  she  comes." 

There  were  no  heroics  between  the  lover  and 
the  father,  but  they  shook  hands  and  were  very 
cheerful.      Peter  looked  almost  happy;    he  was 
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not  a  selfisii  man,  and  he  knew  lie  was  committing 
his  child  to  safe  and  kind  hands. 

"  I  want  to  try  this  anthem  over  on  the  Minster 
organ,"  said  he,  by  and  ])ye,  taking  np  the  piece 
he  had  laid  down  on  Robert's  entrance ;  '*  so  Fll 
leave  you  to  yourself.  There's  a  book  to  amuse 
you  till  Lily  comes;  it  may  be  an  liour  or  two, 
for  she  is  very  uncertain  now.*' 

It  vras  not  much  of  tlie  book  that  Robert  rea^l. 
He  ensconced  liimself  in  a  corner  of  the  window 
with  the  curtain  quite  hiding  him  from  the  out- 
side, and  watched  the  little  gate  near  the  sculptor's 
corner  until  the  morning  was  half  spent.  The 
hours  were  verv  lono-  indeed.  Then  came  the 
few  Minster  folk,  and  Robert,  tlu'ough  the  open 
doors,  could  hear  the  magnificent  roll  of  the 
organ  in  the  psalms.  About  ten  mmutes  before 
prayers  were  over  his  watch  was  rewarded ; 
Lilian  came  quickly  into  the  churchyard,  and  at 
a  pace  that  was  almost  a  run  traversed  the  path, 
glancing  hurriedly  towards  the  town  as  she  neared 
the  door.  He  could  scarcely  forbear  a  smile  at 
the  thought  of  the  tremulous  haste  with  which 
she  was  rushing  towards  what  she  appeared  most 
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to  wisli  to  avoid.  As  soon  as  she  was  in  the 
house,  however,  she  took  breath,  and  Robert 
heard  her  foot  creeping  from  step  to  step  wearily 
as  she  mounted  the  stairs.  He  stood  facing  the 
door,  and  as  Lilian  slowly  opened  it  and  entered 
he  saw  her  uneasy  start  and  blush,  and  her  look 
behind  her  as  if  she  were  going  to  run  away. 

"  Where  is  my  father  ?  "  said  she,  nervously, 
as  he  drew  her  gently  into  the  room. 

"  He  is  gone  to  the  Minster.  Oh,  Lilian  ! "  re- 
plied Robert,  reproachfully,  and  he  bent  his  eyes 
on  her  face,  while  she  glanced  up  at  him  hurriedly 
and  then  burst  into  tears. 

What  could  Robert  do  ?  He  could  only  caress 
her,  and  soothe  her,  and  comfort  her,  and  say 
all  manner  of  wild,  incoherent,  passionate,  loving 
things ;  and,  when  Lilian  wept  on,  he  could  only 
draw  her  pretty  head  upon  his  breast,  and  kiss 
away  her  tears,  which  tendernesses  made  the 
flood  for  a  time  the  more  violent.  When  it  was 
over,  there  was  a  wonderful  change  for  the 
brio-hter  in  her  face:  you  have  seen  how  April 
lauffhs  out  in  sunshine  after  one  of  her  stormiest 
showers  ?     That  was  Lilian. 
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'*  How  foolish  I  am/'  said  she,  quite  ashamed ; 
she  had  not  been  half  conscious  of  Robert's  words 
and  caresses,  though  their  effect  was  felt  in  the 
lifting  awaj  of  the  weight  which  had  been  press- 
ing her  to  the  earth  for  weeks  past. 

"  I  have  been  so  unhappy,  Lilian,"  Robert  said, 
determined  to  make  capital  out  of  his  previous 
sufferings. 

"And  so  have  I,  Robert,  but  it  was  not  my 
fault,"  replied  she;  then  a  warm  blush  came  up 
over  her  face,  and,  clasping  her  hands  in  laugh- 
ing alarm,  she  cried,  "  Oh,  Robert  !  Lady 
Leigh !  " 

"  I  am  not  much  afraid  of  her  now,"  was  the 
lover's  reply. 

*•  But  I  am — and  my  father  ?  "  said  Lilian. 

"  Your  father  is  on  our  side." 

"  How  must  I  tell  Lady  Leigh  ?  She  will 
think  me  ungrateful  and  wicked — oh,  Robert !  " 

"  I  will  tell  her  myself — or  your  father  shall." 

"  No — you,"  said  Lilian ;  which  little  expression 
of  confidence  and  the  look  that  accompanied  it 
charmed  Robert  into  more  lover-like  speeches  than 
it  would  be  reasonable  to  quote. 
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Peter  Carlton  did  not  hurry  home  from  Minster, 
and  when  he  returned  at  last  he  found  Lilian  gone 
and  Robert  waiting  for  him. 

"  Well,  have  you  got  it  over  ?  "  asked  he. 

"Yes;  and  now  for  Lady  Leigh.  I  shall  brave 
her  this  afternoon." 

I  suppose  Robert  could  have  braved  an  army 
of  Lady  Leighs  in  such  a  cause,  but  Peter  said  he 
was  thankful  the  onerous  mission  was  taken  off 
his  shoulders. 


VIL 


Lilian  Carlton  had  always  a  tell-tale  face,  and 
her  <renuine  alarm  for  what  was  to  come  could  not 
veil  her  inexpressible  joy  in  what  was  past. 
"I  know  something  has  happened,"  whispered 
that  precocious  little  Lola ;  "  and  I  wouldn't  be 
you!"  but  Lilian  only  smiled  and  tried  to  feel 
very  courageous,  until  the  necessity  of  going  into 
the  dinino:-room  to  luncheon  brought  her  in  con- 
tact  with  her  benefactress.  Lady  Nugent  w^as 
there  that  day,  and  also  Mistress  Alice  Johnes,  for 
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whicli  Lilian  felt  very  thankful,  but  their  pre- 
sence did  not  save  her  from  Lady  Leigh's  keen 
scrutiny. 

'^  Where  have  you  been  tliis  morning,  Lilian  ?  " 
asked  she,  with  suspicious  acuteness. 

"  Only  to  my  father's,"  replied  poor  Lilian, 
with  the  hottest  blush  suffusing  face  and  neck  and 
hands  even. 

'•  What  have  you  been  crying  about  ?  "  There 
was  no  answer :  Lady  Nugent  kindly  lixed  her 
attention  on  her  plate,  and  little  Lola  chuckled 
with  delight.  Mistress  Alice  Johnes  saw  that 
Lilian  was  likely  to  begin  to  cry  again  and 
good-naturedly  poured  her  out  some  wine,  observ- 
ing that  she  thought  a  tonic  would  benefit  her 
immensely. 

**' A  tonic  I"  sneered  Lady  Leigh  contemptuouslv. 
"  Rubbish  !  She  has  had  tonic  enouoh  this  morn- 
ing  to  last  her  for  a  long  while,  it  seems  to 
me." 

It  sounded  such  a  whimsical  way  of  puttmg 
it  that  Lady  Nugent,  who  suspected  the  truth, 
could  not  forbear  a  smile,  and  Lilian's  blush- 
roses  bloomed  a^ain  most  beautifullv.  Ladv  Leigh 
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was  in  a  very  bad  temper  all  through  luncheon, 
and  as  soon  as  it  was  over  she  clutched  her  gold- 
headed  stick,  and,  frowning  ominously,  bade  Lilian 
follow  her  to  her  morning  room.  With  quaking 
heart  the  poor  child  obeyed,  casting  a  pleading 
glance  at  Lady  Nugent  as  she  went ; — Lola  made  a 
perfect  pantomime  of  defiant  gestures  to  encourage 
her  in  the  coming  contest,  but  Lilian  was  hardly 
in  a  frame  of  mind  to  profit  by  them.  Sempronius 
was  crossing  the  hall  from  the  morning  room  just 
as  they  appeared,  and  he  intimated  respectfully 
that  Mr.  Robert  Hawthorne  requested  an  inter- 
view with  her  ladyship.  Lady  Leigh  turned 
half  round  to  say,  "  Hovv^  dare  you,  Lilian  ! "  but 
Lilian  was  already  flitting  upstairs  to  her  room, 
where  she  locked  herself  in  to  wait  with  tears  the 
issue  of  her  lover's  mission. 

When  Lady  Leigh  marched  through  the  open 
doorway  into  the  morning  room  and  Sempronius 
softly  closed  it  behind  her,  she  was  wearing  her 
most  haughtily  dignified  and  repellant  aspect — an 
aspect  that  would  have  effectually  daunted  a  weak 
or  timid  person  ;  but  Robert  Hawthorne  was  quite 
capable  of  holding  his  own   even  with  such  an 
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antagonist  as  Lady  Leigli.  He  was  standing  by 
tlie  window  when  she  appeared,  and,  though  she 
immediately  enthroned  herself  in  her  great  chair, 
she  left  him  m  the  same  attitude. 

''  To  what  circumstance  am  I  indebted  for  the 
honour  of  this  visit?"  asked  she,  sarcastically, 
feigning  total  ignorance,  and  resolved  to  make 
Robert's  task  as  difficult  to  him  as  ever  she 
could. 

Robert  smiled  irrepressibly — he  was  so  very 
happy  I 

^*  I  think  your  ladyship  already  knows,"  said 
he. 

Lady  Leigh  reddened  and  answered,  coldly,  "  I 
wait  your  explanation  ;  "  and  fixed  her  great  eyes 
on  his  face. 

"  Peter  Carlton  has  consented  to  give  me  his 
daughter,  and  I  have  been  happy  enough  to  win 
her  favour  too — and  we  all  wisli  that  your  lady- 
ship should  leave  her  behind  with  us  when 
you  go  abroad ; "  said  Robert,  with  a  down- 
right simplicity  that  would  not  see  the  probability 
of  denial  ;  but  he  coloured  ingenuously  as  he 
spoke. 
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^^You  wish  to  marry  Lilian  Carlton — if  I 
understand  you  aright?  and  she  has  accepted 
your  suit  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  Then,  sir,  the  sooner  the  better,  for  that 
cold-hearted,  ungrateful,  deceptive  girl  shall  not 
pass  another  night  under  my  roof!  I  told  her 
my  wishes  some  time  since,  and  common  affection 
bound  her  to  consider  them.  She  has  not  done 
so,  and  I  throw  her  off.  She  is  unworthy  of  all  I 
have  done  for  her !  " 

Robert  tried  to  speak  in  Lilian's  exculpation, 
but  Lady  Leigh  would  not  hear  another  word, 
and,  w^ishing  him  a  very  good  day,  she  re- 
turned to  the  drawing-room,  bidding  Sempronius 
shoAv  Mr.  Haw^thorne  out.  But  Robert  was  ill- 
inclined  to  go  -with  such  a  conclusion  to  his 
mission,  and  told  the  servant  to  ask  Lilian  to 
see  him,  but  Sempronius  shook  his  head,  and 
replied  that  he  dare  not  for  all  his  place  was 
worth.  While  Robert  Avas  lingering  discomfited, 
Lady  Nugent  appeared,  and  spoke  to  him  with 
great  kindness.  She  told  him  that  her  sister 
was    grievously   disappointed   and   annoyed,   but 
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that  she  hoped  to  prevail  upon  her  to  rescind  her 
resolution,  and  if  she  were  impracticable  she  pro- 
mised to  take  Lilian  home  with  her ;  hut  in  the 
meantime  he  must  go  quietly  away,  and  prepare 
Peter  Carlton  for  tlie  possible  consequences  of 
lier  displeasure. 

Lilian  from  her  window  saw  Hobert  no  down 
the  garden  steps  and  across  the  churchyard  to 
her  father's  doer,  and  her  heart  throbbed  with 
tremulous  expectation  and  dread  of  her  patroness's 
appearance ;  but  she  did  not  come.  The  first 
interruption  was  from  Mistress  Hilton,  who  de- 
manded entrance  with  a  message  from  Lady 
Leigh,  and  before  she  liad  delivered  herself  of  it 
in  sprang  little  Lola. 

"  Oh !  I'm  so  sorr}',  I'm  so  sorry  you  are  going, 
Lilian!"  cried  she,  flinging  her  arms  round  her 
neck;  "but  you  will  be  happier,  I  know — only 
what  is  to  become  of  me  ?  I  sliall  cry  myself 
to  death." 

Lilian  looked  bewildered. 

"  Yes,  Miss  Lilian,  my  lady  says  you  are  to 
go  to-day.  My  Lady  Nugent  cannot  get  her  to 
alter  her  word,"  Hilton  explained. 
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"  But  why  ?  Oh !  no,  no !  I  cannot  leave  her 
when  she  is  displeased  with  me ;  I  will  beg  her 
to  let  me  stay;"  and,  full  of  excitement,  her 
tender  heart  overflowing  with  repentance  towards 
her  benefactress,  Lilian  ran  downstairs  and  burst 
into  the  drawing-room,  exclaiming,  "  Oh !  Lady 
Leigh,  do  not,  do  not  send  me  away  in  anger. 
I  cannot  bear  to  leave  you  so." 

Lady  Leigh  had  not  quite  prepared  herself  for 
this,  but  she  was  still  fuming  in  wrath,  and  she 
replied,  "  You  do  not  love  me,  Lilian,  therefore 
leave  acting ;  what  do  you  want  more  than  to 
go  to  this  lover  of  yours  as  soon  as  he  will  have 
you  ?  You  have  been  too  selfish  and  ungrateful 
for  me  to  wish  to  keep  you,  and  you  are  to  go 
to-day." 

"  Give  her  a  little  respite,  Augusta — you  are 
unjust  to  the  child,"  pleaded  Lady  Nugent. 

"  No  ;  I  will  not  be  deceived  any  more — I  have 
done  with  her!"  w^as  the  reply,  and  Lady  Leigh 
snatched  her  dress  out  of  Lilian's  hand  and  left 
the  room.  Poor  Lilian,  weeping  bitterly,  hid  her 
face  upon  the  couch,  which  shook  with  her  sobs : 
Lady  Nugent  heard  her  lamenting  for  her  mother. 
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"My  dear  love/'  said  slie,  taking  her  in  her 
arms  as  tenderly  as  if  she  were  a  child  of  her 
own,  "  Robert  Hawthorne  will  make  up  to  you 
for  all  of  us.  You  must  not  cry  so ;  you  have 
chosen  wisely,  and  Lady  Leigh  will  forgive  you. 
by  and  bye.  Mistress  AKce  Johnes  and  I  will  take 
you  home  with  us  now,  and  perhaps  we  shall 
see  Robert  in  the  evening."  Lilian  tried  to  con- 
trol her  grief,  but  she  had  one  of  the  most 
affectionate  hearts  in  the  world,  and  the  thought 
that  she  had  displeased  her  benefactress  dimmed 
her  happiness  more  than  any  one  imagined.  It 
was  a  difficult  task  to  prevail  upon  her  to  quit 
the  house  at  all,  but  when  Lady  Nugent  made 
her  understand  that  she  could  only  still  more 
deeply  irritate  Lady  Leigh  by  resisting  her  com- 
mands, she  went,  though  not  before  she  had  again 
pathetically  supplicated  for  pardon  at  her  benefac- 
tress's closed  door,  and  been  again  repulsed  with 
hard  words  and  accusations.  Perhaps,  on  the 
whole,  it  was  quite  as  well  that  she  should  go. 
The  chance  of  Lady  Leigh's  repenting  when  she 
missed  her  young  companion  would  be  so  much 
the  greater. 
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VIII. 

Peter  Carlton  was  naturally  indignant  at  the 
unreasonable  conduct  of  Lady  Leigli^  and,  with 
Lady  Nugent's  permission,  he  brought  Lilian 
home  to  his  own  house,  where  those  to  whom, 
of  right,  the  office  l^elonged  undertook  the  task 
of  comforting  her  so  effectually,  that,  after  a  few 
days  spent  with  them,  she  appeared  infinitely 
brighter  and  more  cheerful  than  she  had  done 
for  a  long  while  past.  She  was  made  to  be  happy. 
She  had  a  fund  of  joyousness  and  light-hearted- 
ness  which  beamed  like  a  constant  sunshine  around 
her;  though,  like  sunshine  too,  a  little  cloud  of 
unkindness  eclipsed  it.  She  would  never  hear 
a  word  in  Lady  Leigh's  dispraise,  much  less 
utter  one,  and  the  single  shade  in  her  content- 
ment was  her  benefactress's  anger. 

The  next  morning,  while  Peter  Carlton  was 
at  the  Minster,  Dorothea  Sancton  went  to  his 
house  and  found  Lilian,  as  she  had  hoped,  alone. 
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There  was  a  little  excitement  in  Dorothea's  man- 
ner, but  Lilian,  in  the  midst  of  her  own  great 
happiness,  scarcely  noticed  how  there  were  tears 
mingled  with  her  kisses  and  kind  words,  or  how 
hard  the  kind  words  seemed  to  utter.  There 
are  certain  women  vrhom  people  do  not  credit 
with  the  possession  of  hearts — of  hearts,  that 
is,  capable  of  loving  and  suffering  passionately — 
and  Dorothea  Sancton  was  one  of  these.  Lilian 
would  have  been  astonished  and  almost  incre- 
dulous if  she  could  have  seen  the  secrets  of  that 
warm  bosom,  into  which  she  poured  her  inno- 
cent thouofhts  without  reserve.  She  had  no 
suspicion  of  the  stifled  pain  that  ached  there, 
and  no  interpretation  for  those  loving,  jealous 
words — "  Oh,  my  darling  !  I  shall  lose  you  both ; 
you  will  not  need  poor  Dorothea  any  more  I " 

Of  course,  Lilian  persisted  that  they  should 
need  her  as  much  as  ever ;  indeed,  her  presence 
w^as  as  that  of  an  affectionate  elder  sister  to 
whom  she  could  tell  all  her  new  hopes  and 
fears;  repeating  the  same  trivialities  agam  and 
again,  without  any  dread  of  wear\'ing  or  griev- 
ing  the   listener.       And    Dorothea   heard    it    all 

YOL.  n.  N 
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patiently,  encouragingly — it  was  her  part  and  lot 
in  life  to  bear  and  forbear  for  others  every  way. 

Lovers  are  avowedly  selfish  and  egotistical,  and 
Kobert  Hawthorne  and  his  Lilian  were  no  ex- 
ception to  the  rule.  For  the  time  being,  the 
whole  world  of  each  was  in  the  other's  pre- 
sence. If  Lilian  was  with  Dorothea,  she  talked 
solely  of  Robert ;  and  if  Robert  was  with  Doro- 
thea, he  talked  solely  of  Lilian.  What  would 
3^ou  have  ?  "  out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart 
the  mouth  speaketh."  Dorothea  longed  that  the 
marriage  should  be  over,  that  she  might  get  a 
respite  from  their  cruel  confidences ;  if  she  had 
loved  them  less,  she  w^ould  have  grown  impatient 
often. 

But  there  were  many  things  to  settle  before 
this  desirable  consummation  could  be  accom- 
plished ;  especially  Lilian  wished  that  Lady  Leigh 
should  forgive  her  and  be  reconciled,  but  the 
aggrieved  patroness  would  hearken  to  no  media- 
tion. Robert,  therefore,  said  they  must  marry  in 
spite  of  her,  and  he  began  to  make  preparations 
at  home  for  taking  Lilian  there.  It  did  not 
occur    to    either    of    them   to   desire   any   other 
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dwelling  than  tlie  dreary  house  in  Maiden  Lane. 
In  these  old-fashioned  times,  yomig  couples  were 
not  possessed  with  the  ambition  of  beginning 
life  where  their  parents  were  content  to  end  it. 
They  took  their  turn  in  the  burden  of  the  day, 
happy  if  they  saw  beyond  its  honest,  toilsome 
hours  a  rest  and  a  competence.  But  Robert 
had  great  pride  and  pleasure  in  embellishing 
the  dull  rooms  to  their  utmost  capability  of  em- 
bellishment, and  many  and  many  an  evening  did 
he  walk  Dorothea  Sancton  through  them  by  way 
of  eliciting  her  approval  or  advice.  It  was  not 
ver}^  often  that  the  sunshine  found  its  way  into 
them,  but  that  could  not  be  helped ;  and  when 
the  evenings  came,  and  the  dingy  street  pro- 
spect was  shut  out,  they  were  home-like  and 
pleasant  enough.  Lilian  liked  them ;  she  knew 
she  should  be  happy  with  Robert,  even  if  they 
had  to  live  in  a  poor  cottage;  but  so  far  from 
that,  every  one  who  was  interested  in  her,  ex- 
cept Lady  Leigh,  thought  she  was  a  fortunate 
girl  making  a  most  fortunate  marriage. 


v  2 
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IX. 


x\nd  one  sunshiny  September  morning  half 
the  town  made  holiday  to  see  the  wedding.  Lady 
Leigh  being  still  obstinately  antagonistic,  Lilian 
would  have  no  one  with  her  except  Dorothea 
Sancton;  and  the  little  party  walked  from  the 
organist's  house  across  the  graveyard  to  the  Min- 
ster. The  Rev.  Paul  Wilson  read  the  marriage 
service.  Lady  Nugent  was  present,  with  Mistress 
Alice  Johnes  ;  and,  the  ceremony  over,  she  kissed 
the  bride,  shook  Robert  Hawthorne  by  the  hand, 
and  signed  the  book  as  a  witness ;  after  which, 
she  went  up  to  the  Minster  Hill  to  tell  her 
angry  sister  how  lovely  and  innocent  the  bride 
looked,  and  how  proud  and  happy  the  groom. 
Ladv  Leigh  growled  her  disapprobation,  and 
ventured  to  prophesy  that,  as  Robert  had 
given  Lilian  her  first  lesson  in  disobedience,  he 
might  expect  to  suffer  the  consequences  here- 
after himself— a  lugubrious  anticipation  in  which 
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Lady  Nugent  did  not  share.  In  lier  heart  she 
was  glad  that  the  young  couple  had  found 
courage  to  brave  her  sister's  displeasure  and  be 
happy. 

Robert  was  to  carry  Lilian  away  into  the  lake 
country  for  a  week  or  two,  and  when  she  had 
seen  them  off,  Dorothea  betook  herself  home  to 
the  old  tea-shop  in  the  Market-place.  There  had 
been  a  little  hurry,  a  little  white  excitement, 
dry-eyed  and  hot-lipped  before ;  but  when  she 
sat  down  alone  in  the  sunsliiny  bay-window, 
she  felt,  for  the  first  time  ui  her  life,  the 
slow,  dull  pain  of  heart  -  ache  ;  no  spasm, 
wringing  tears  from  her  eyes  or  moans  froir 
her  breast,  but  a  dead  weight  infinitely  still- 
ing. By  and  bye  she  opened  out  her  em- 
broidery frame  and  tried  to  work,  but  her  hand 
trembled  stranoelv.  Her  aunt  could  not  come 
to  her  for  an  houi'  or  more,  and  that  reprieve 
gave  her  time  to  reason  herself  into  quiet- 
ness —  quietness  which  seemed  a  little  cold 
and  hard  at  first,  but  which,  in  process  of  time, 
ripened  into  even  more  than  her  old  kindliness 
of  disposition ;  for   Dorothea  Sancton  learnt  her 
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lesson  of  life  perfectly,  and  profited  by  her 
sorrow  instead  of  rebelling  against  it.  But  that 
was  the  last  wedding  she  ever  went  to  as  long 
as  she  lived. 
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CHAPTER     THE     SEVENTH. 
prodigal's  progress. 

"There  is  no  sterner  moralist  than  pleasure." 

Byrok. 

I. 

If  this  pithy  saying  be  true,  pleasure  must.  Janus- 
like, bear  two  faces — one  to  seduce,  and  the  other 
to  repel — for  she  had  not  yet  begun  to  read  any  of 
her  stem  lessons  to  Cyrus  Hawthorne  Nugent. 
The  young  prodigal  was  still  in  Paris  and  still 
leading  with  her  his  easy  libertine  life,  when  his 
father  arrived  there  the  winter  after  Robert's 
marriage.  By  virtue  of  his  earlier  introductions 
as  Sir  Philip  Nugent's  son  he  had  an  entree  into 
the  best  company,  which  he  had  retained  when  his 
real  position  became  known  by  dint  of  his  personal 
graces  and  lively  talents.  He  was  always  a 
favourite  amongst  women,  and  had  used  his  op- 
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portunities  for  the  study  of  feminine  idiosyncracy 
not  much  to  his  advantage.  He  had  discovered 
one  or  two  mature  Phyllises  amongst  liis  French 
friends  who,  while  increasing  his  knowledge,  did 
not  improve  his  morals  ;  who  entangled  him  in 
quarrels  and  money  difficulties,  and  upon  whom  he 
retaliated  the  luckless  experience  he  had  gained 
in  his  first  love-fit  much  as  might  be  expected. 
He  was  very  cynical  and  unscrupulous;  very 
extravagant,  reckless,  and  magnificent;  very  hand- 
some too,  and  w^ith  just  sufficient  of  his  ancient 
romance  left  to  make  him  dangerously  interesting 
to  feminine  imaginations.  His  pathetic  little  his- 
tory was  known  amongst  his  friends,  and  some  of 
them  felt  themselves  engaged  in  an  almost  holy 
mission  when  they  were  consoling  him. 

He  had  not  yet  begun  to  fulfil  any  of  the 
nobler  promise  of  his  youth — that  is  understood. 
Pleasure  admits  no  rivals;  her  soft  empire  is 
absolute.  His  brother  used  to  write  him  urgent 
atiectionate  letters,  begging  him  to  come  home 
to  England  and  pursue  the  career  he  had  begun 
with  such  success ;  but  Cyrus  laughed  at  his 
sermons,  and  scarcely  answered  one  in  ten.     The 
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fraternal  love  was  still  alive  in  his  lieart,  but  there 
were  a  thousand  things  to  choke  it  up^  and  hide 
it  even  from  himself.  Every  year  the  different 
paths  they  had  chosen  diverged  farther  and  far- 
ther apart :  neither  could  see  yet  whether  they 
would  ever  again  cross  each  other ;  but  from  the 
day  Robert  married,  Cyrus  felt  as  if  his  brother 
no  more  belonged  to  him  as  formerly.  Perhaps 
his  exacting  temper  was  a  little  jealous  of  the  new 
love  which  had  taken  the  first  place  in  Robert's 
heart,  and  refused  to  accept  tlie  second  ;  the 
letter  he  wrote  on  the  occasion  certainly  lacked 
his  usual  warmth,  and  contained  more  allusions 
than  necessary  to  their  different  positions  in  the 
world,  and  tlie  still  wider  gap  the  settling  down 
of  one  into  middle-class  family  life  would  make. 
Robert  reasoned  against  these  views,  but  to  no 
purpose — probably  because  he  was  reasoning  in 
the  dark  ;  he  was  quite  ignorant  of  the  ways  and 
habits  of  Cyrus  and  his  companions,  and  never 
once  suspected  how  dull,  mean,  and  poor  his  life 
must  seem  to  these  gay,  pleasure-loving  young 
men.  On  reading  some  of  his  hasty  letters 
Robert  had  indeed  experienced  a  transient  pain. 
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as  a  thought  flashed  into  his  mind  that  Cp'us  was 
ashamed  of  him,  but  he  drove  it  away  as  too  mean, 
too  injurious  to  his  brother  to  be  true.  There 
was,  I  am  afraid,  some  foundation  for  it,  however. 
Cyrus's  heart  had  got  a  very  decided  warp  away 
from  the  old  unselfish  affection  he  cherished  in  his 
better  days,  for  amongst  his  present  companions  he 
would  have  blushed  to  acknowledge  his  brother. 
It  is  not  possible  to  live  carelessly  and  falsely 
without  blunting  the  finer  perceptions  of  feeling : 
feeling  may  continue  to  exist  even  with  crops  of 
noxious  weeds  luxuriating  all  around  it,  cramping 
its  roots  and  shading  its  sunshine;  but  the  chances 
are  that,  if  left  in  the  tangle  too  long,  it  will 
wither  and  die  down,  blossomless  and  fruitless. 
Cyrus's  habits  now  were  such  as  most  rapidly 
scorch  up  tender  flowers  of  sentiment,  generosity, 
and  faithfulness,  leaving  behind  an  arid  waste  of 
stones  and  such  wild  briars  and  stinmnoj-nettles  as 
possess  themselves  of  desolate  places.  Whether 
the  experience  of  life  would  ever  break  up  for  him 
his  fallow  ground  and  root  out  the  thorns  which 
were  now  overrunning  it,  would  take  a  very  far- 
sighted  prophet  to  predict;    for  at  this  time  the 
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young  man  lived  in   it  as  rejoicingly    and  con- 
tentedly as  if  it  were  a  very  crarden  of  Arniida. 


11. 


Cyrus  was  not  aware  of  Sir  Pliilip  Nugent's 
being  in  Paris  until  one  night,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Opera-house,  he  came  upon  him  suddenly 
with  his  beautiful  young  wife  leaning  on  his  arm. 
Cyrus  would  have  passed  them  without  recog- 
nition, but  Sir  Philip  exclaimed,  with  eager  sur- 
prise— 

"  Stay,  Cyrus !  "  and  held  out  his  hand  as  if 
the  rencontre  were  wholly  welcome  to  him. 

The  young  man  could  not  reject  it :  he  was 
now  sufficiently  cured  of  his  old  malady  to  make 
restoration  to  his  former  favour  quite  acceptable, 
and  as  his  father's  look  and  gesture  appeared  to 
say  that  he  forgot  his  misdemeanors  and  frankly 
forgave  him  all,  he  was  perfectly  willing,  and 
even  glad,  to  meet  him  half  way.  Phyllis  gave 
him  an  unsteady  glance,  and  gathered  her  cloak 
closer  at   the  throat  with  her  disengaged   hand. 
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and  sliivered  as  if  she  felt  a  sudden  chill,  and 
smiled,  and  said  a  few  common-place  words,  and 
drew  Iierself  np  with  an  air  of  pride,  and  drooped 
her  head  and  blushed,  and  looked  restless  and 
fearful,  all  of  which  Cyrus  saw  without  seeming 
to  see  anything,  and  conquered  effectually  by  the 
gay  insouciance  of  his  greeting. 

He  went  into  their  loge  with  them  at  his 
father's  invitation  and  stayed  through  the  first 
piece,  talking  and  laughing  in  the  easiest  and 
most  disengao-ed  manner  in  the  world.  Phyllis 
was  very  silent,  and  sat  with  her  eyes  turned 
gloomily  upon  the  stage,  but  Sir  Philip  was  in 
the  highest  good-humour  at  this  unexpected  re- 
conciliation with  his  dear  son.  Whatever  his 
delinquencies  might  have  been  he  was  quite  in 
the  temper  to  excuse  them  all.  The  young  man's 
manner  was  greatly  improved ;  it  was  no  longer 
tenacious  or  very  genuine,  perhaps,  but  it  had 
a  graceful  ease,  lightness,  and  polish,  and  plea- 
santness which  some  men  have  a  facility  for 
acquiring  under  the  tutelage  of  some  women. 
Towards  Phyllis  it  was  admirable ;  cool  yet  tinc- 
tured with  deference — exactly   the  manner  of  a 
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well-trained  son  towards  the  woman  whom  his 
father  has  chosen  to  marry  ;  whose  position  he 
reverences,  hut  whose  person  he  does  not  very 
profoundly  respect.  Phyllis  felt  the  suhtle  dis- 
tinction, and  the  contempt  it  hid,  and  once  or 
twice  she  glanced  up  in  his  face  hurriedly,  the 
expression  in  her  eyes  changing  from  a  mute 
imploring  look  to  a  well  -  simulated  indiffer- 
ence or  defiance.  Her  cheeks  were  fevered  and 
her  lips  parched ;  her  little  foot  once  or  twice 
beat  restlessly  on  its  velvet  cushion ;  and  it  is 
just  possible  that  for  an  hour  or  two  she  under- 
went that  sort  of  pain  and  misery  which  would 
have  made  her  Cyrus's  enemy  if  she  had  not  once 
loved  him,  or  if  she  had  not  felt  now  that  his 
mocking  thoughts  wronged  her.  But  she  had 
pride  and  wisdom  enough  to  see  at  once  that  she 
must  never  attempt  to  set  herself  right  with  him  ; 
and  when  he  took  liis  leave,  she  acknowledged  it 
with  a  calm  dignity  wliich  did  the  utmost  credit 
to  her  mother's  training.  Cyrus  went  away 
rather  doubtful  and  confused ;  perhaps  he  had 
not  come  out  of  that  rencontre  quite  so  trium- 
phantly as  he  intended  to  do,  for  the  sensation 
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it  left  behind  was  still  one  of  mortification  and 
annoyance. 

After  loitering  about  for  a  little  while  to  rid 
himself  of  it,  he  entered  the  loge  of  some  other 
friends  who  had  been  expecting  him  all  the 
evening,  and  observing  the  mysterious  little  pas- 
sages in  Sir  Philip  Nugent's  box  with  real  femi- 
nine curiosity.  These  friends  were  two  ladies 
and  the  son  of  the  elder,  a  young  man  of  his 
own  age — agreeable  people,  but  not  of  the  very 
best  tone.  Madame  Duluc  had  still  pretensions 
to  beauty,  but  her  widowed  daughter,  Madame 
de  Montrichet,  had  beauty  itself,  and  that  order 
of  fascination  which  is  the  special  attribute  and 
weapon  of  her  countrywomen.  She  was  three 
or  four  years  older  than  Cyrus  and  half  a  century 
wiser,  but  he  had  contrived  to  get  the  mastery 
over  her  feelings,  and  to  make  her  conceive  a 
grande  passion  for  him  without  pledging  his  own 
sentiments  at  all.  He  amused  himself  in  doing 
that  sort  of  mischief  which  Satan  is  said  to 
provide  for  idle  hands,  and  found  her  but  too  easy 
an  accomplice. 

As  he  appeared  and  began  to  offer  his  com- 
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pliments  and  excuses,  Madame  de  Montiichet 
made  him  a  little  moue,  and  asked  who  then 
was  that  blonde  Anglaise,  that  fade  insulaire  with 
the  elderly  man  to  whom  he  had  been  talking 
so  long. 

"  Madame,  she  is  my  mother,''  responded  Cy- 
rus, with  cynical  gravity,  upon  which  Madame 
laughed,  recovered  her  smiles,  and  said  he  was 
a  \Qry  good  child,  and  fixed  her  great  black 
eyes  upon  Phyllis,  who  was  nearly  opposite,  with 
a  curious  stare.  Phyllis  noticed  the  meeting 
between  the  two,  and  averted  her  innocent,  Eng- 
lish eyes  the  moment  they  met  tlie  other's  cruel 
gaze — averted  them  with  an  expression  of  such 
repugnance  as  the  experienced,  elegant,  swarthy, 
French  coquette  could  not  fail  to  interpret.  She 
turned  her  head  shai'ply  round  towards  Cyrus, 
and  whispered  hotly — 

"  How  do  you  say,  she  is  your  mother  ?  " 

"  Yes,  madame  ;  that  is,  the  lady  is  my  father's 
"wife.     You  find  her  beautiful  ?  " 

Madame  de  Montrichet  did  not  find  her  beauti- 
ful ;  she  found  her  too  w^hite  and  cold,  blemishes 
which    did    not   belong   to   her   ow^n   meridional 
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charms.  She  tried  to  get  up  a  lover's  quarrel 
with  Cyrus  on  the  spot,  but  he  was  too  pre- 
occupied for  the  moment,  and  woukl  not  indulge 
her;  also  when  Sir  Philip  Nugent  and  his  wife 
were  leaving  their  loge  he  quitted  her  hastily, 
and  went  to  rejoin  them.  Madame  de  Mon- 
trichet  devoured  her  heart  with  tears  of  rage 
that  night,  as  the  phrase  is.  It  was  under  her 
and  even  less  excellent  instructresses  that  Cyrus 
was  accomplishing  the  education  which  Phyllis 
had  begun. 

When  Cyrus  reappeared  and  met  Sir  Philip 
conductino^  his  wife  to  her  carriao-e,  he  received 
permission  to  present  himself  at  their  breakfast- 
table  on  the  folio  win  o;  mornino-. 

"  You  will  meet  Lady  Leigh,  who  is  now  with 
us,"  added  his  father,  graciously,  "  and  must 
make  your  peace." 

Cyrus  replied  that  he  should  be  glad  of  the 
opportunity,  and  just  before  the  carriage  dashed 
off  through  the  dim  streets,  he  lifted  his  hat 
with  an  air  of  dutiful  deference  to  his  mother; 
then,  instead  of  repairing  to  Madame  de  Mon- 
trichet's  little  supper,  or  any  other  of  his  usual 
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haunts  to  finisli  the  night,  he  went  home  to  his 
apartment  in  the  Rue  Rivoli  in  an  unusually 
sober  and  reflective  state  of  mind. 

Would  it  be  expedient,  he  was  inquiring  of 
himself — would  it  be  expedient  to  ask  his  father 
once  more  to  clear  him  from  the  burden  of  his 
debts,  and  start  him  in  a  new  life,  or  would  it 
not?  The  sum  of  his  difficulties  was  so  o-reat 
that  the  theme  was  a  dangerous  one  to  broach ; 
but  Sir  Philip  was  now  in  a  forgiving  mood, 
which  might  wear  off  and  never  recur ;  was  it, 
then,  advisable  to  take  inunediate  advantage  of 
it?  Madame  de  Montrichet  would  have  comi- 
selled  him,  "  Yes."  How  greatly  Cp'us's  tone  of 
feeling  was  changed  since  he  was  a  boy  may  be 
judged  from  these  paltry  speculations  ;  to  turn 
the  love  or  weakness  of  another  to  liis  o^^ti  ac- 
count, to  make  a  temporary  repentance  serve  a 
selfish  end  (for  he  could  not  delude  himself  into 
beheving  that  he  really  wished  to  abjure  his 
pleasant  life),  did  not  revolt  liim  now,  or  cause 
him  one  spasm  of  shame.  When  life  begins  to 
liinge  itself  on  expediencies  there  is  rottenness 
at  the  core  ;  but,  having  thought  the  subject  over 
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for  an  lioiir,  and  twisted  it  on  every  side  with- 
out forcing  from  it  an  eligible  design,  he  gave 
it  up,  exclaiming,  with  what  seemed  to  himself 
like  magnanimity — 

"CM  sara,  sara — let  things  take  their  chance  !  " 


m. 


The  next  morning  when  Cyrus  reached  the 
hotel  which  Sir  Philip  Nugent  had  taken  for  the 
winter,  he  found  him  alone  reading  his  English 
newspaper.  They  breakfasted  together,  neither 
young  Lady  Nugent  nor  Lady  Leigh  appearing. 
Sir  Philip  thought  it  necessary  to  explain  :  "  Lady 
Nugent  is  tired  from  last  night's  exertion,  and 
Lady  Leigh  still  feels  herself  aggrieved,  as  much 
from  Robert's  having  recently  stolen  Lilian  away, 
as  from  your  own  old  offences,  I  believe.  You 
know  women  must  always  have  their  own  time 
to  come  roimd." 

Cyrus  laughed  as  if  he  were  aware  of  it ;  but  had 
not  found  them  very  implacable  as  regarded  him- 
self, though  he  said  meekly  that  he  should  have 
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been  very  happy  to  pay  his  respects  to  Lady 
Leigh.  Sir  Philip  then  began  to  question  him 
about  his  friends,  his  occupations,  and  his  amuse- 
ments, but  though  the  opening  was  there,  and 
probably  made  for  the  purpose,  he  did  not  eHcit 
any  confession  of  debt  or  difficulty.  It  was  not 
that  the  graceless  young  fellow  experienced  any 
twinge  of  real  compunction  at  the  idea  of  trading 
on  this  revived  affection,  but  that  the  ice  of  mis- 
trust which  had  been  the  barrier  betwixt  them 
before  interposed  itself  again  and  sealed  his  lips. 
It  was  a  curious  mixture  of  pride,  subjection,  and 
an  ineffaceable  sense  of  injuiy  that  composed  it; 
on  his  way  through  the  streets  he  had  almost 
made  up  his  mind  to  speak  openly — even  to 
daim  help  as  a  right;  but  once  in  his  "father's 
presence,  his  courage  failed,  and  he  was  again  the 
awed,  distrustful  youth  of  three  years  ago.  Sir 
Philip  betrayed  no  disappointment,  but  when  he 
saw  that  the  interview  was  not  likely  to  have  the 
wished-for  result  of  admitting  him  into  liis  son's 
confidence,  he  proposed  that  they  should  exchange 
their  present  quarters  for  the  winter  drawing-room, 
which  the  ladies  generally  favoured  in  the  morn- 
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ing.  It  was,  however,  unoccupied  when  they 
entered,  and  while  Sir  Philip  went  in  search  of  his 
wife,  Cyrus  amused  himself  by  making  his  obser- 
vations on  the  pretty  little  apartment  which 
he  saw  at  the  first  glance  was  Phyllis's  chosen 
retreat. 

The  room  was  octagonal  in  form,  with  the  ceil- 
ing coved  to  a  knot  in  the  centre,  from  which 
depended  a  small  chandelier  of  cut  glass — the 
walls  were  panelled  in  white  and  gold — each 
panel  embellished  with  either  a  mirror  or  a 
picture.  A  soft  crimson  carpet  covered  the 
floor,  and  a  snowy  mat,  into  which  the  feet 
sank  over  the  instep,  lay  before  the  open  porce- 
lain stove.  The  draperies  were  of  crimson  silk, 
and  the  covers  of  the  luxurious  couches  and 
chairs  were  of  the  same  rich  hue.  A  basket 
filled  with  moss  and  choice  flowers  stood  in  one 
window  and  an  exquisite  little  group  of  statuary 
upon  a  pedestal  in  another ;  a  glass  door,  one  half 
of  which  was  now  folded  back,  led  down  by  three 
marble  steps  into  a  dome-shaped  conservatory, 
filled  with  choice  evergreens  and  camelias  in  full 
flower.      The  wood  that  was  burning  in  the  stove 
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had  some  perfumed  twigs  amongst  it  that  filled  the 
room  with  a  warm  scented  atmosphere,  which  by 
some  mystical  association  connected  itself  with 
Phyllis's  memory  in  Cyrus's  mind.  He  was 
glancing  over  the  ephemeral  works,  religious  and 
otherwise,  which  strewed  the  tables,  when  the  door 
opened,  and  Lady  Leigh  and  young  Lady  Nugent 
entered,  w^th  his  father  following. 

Cyrus  had  been  rather  curious  as  to  his  recep- 
tion this  morning,  but  Phyllis  met  him  with  a 
calm  gentle  dignity,  and  gave  him  her  white  little 
hand  quite  naturally,  then  dropped  into  a  low 
chair  beside  the  fire,  and  shaded  her  face  from  it 
with  an  Indian  screen  which  Sir  Philip  handed  to 
her,  as  if  it  were  the  approach  to  the  blaze  that 
had  raised  the  tender  rose  upon  her  cheek ;  she 
took  the  screen  with  a  smile  which  showed  her 
dimples  and  teeth  in  the  old  charming  way,  and 
which  made  Cyrus  lose  his  memory  for  an  instant, 
and  rendered  him  almost  oblivious  of  the  very 
grand  and  formal  greeting  Lady  Leigh  vouchsafed 
to  him ;  hut,  the  treacherous  moment  past,  he 
fell  easily  into  conversation  about  the  last  night's 
performance,  the  singers,  and  other  common  topics 
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of  fashionable  society.  Sir  Philip^leiiding  his  voice 
in  the  most  common-place  way,  as  if  he  were  either 
unconscious  or  insensible  to  the  awkwardness  of 
the  meeting. 

Lady  Leigh  seemed  rather  annoyed  and  impa- 
tient, but  Lady  Nugent  was  pleasantly  responsive ; 
she  had  a  little  word  and  a  little  opinion  on  most 
social  subjects,  and  could  make  little  talk  as  easily 
as  the  most  veteran  of  her  sex,  and  give  it  an  air  of 
substance  which  it  had  not,  when  the  occasion 
required.  It  required  it  now  ;  if  Sir  Philip  was 
reconciled  to  his  son,  he  was  again  to  come  about 
them ;  she  must  fix  their  relative  positions  at  once. 
Gyrus  felt  himself  put  down  and  put  away  with 
an  admirable  coldness,  which  yet  did  not  mortify 
him  as  her  manner  had  done  the  night  before. 
His  reflection  upon  it  was — "  Phyllis  knows  her 
place  as  my  father's  wife  and  fills  it  well ;  that 
little  air  of  dignity  becomes  her,  and  I  will  accept 
it ;  I  dare  say  she  would  stand  my  friend  if  I 
wanted  an  advocate  with  him — at  least,  it  will  be 
my  own  fault  if  I  make  her  my  enemy.  She  was 
weak,  but  she  has  not  a  bad  heart." 

Cyrus's  estimate  of  Phyllis  was  just ;  she  was 
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quite  disposed  to  be  liis  friend  if  lie  would  let  lier 
be  so  in  peace;  but  she  ratber  distrusted  liis 
moderation  and  not  witbout  reason;  for  many 
a  bitter  tbougbt  surged  to  bis  lips  during  tbat 
morning's  talk  wbicb  only  a  sense  of  pity  caused 
to  die  luispoken.  Tbere  was  tbat  spice  of  mas- 
culine vanity  and  cruelty  in  bis  temper  wbich 
would  bave  keenly  debcrbted  in  tryinsj  to  wbat 
extent  be  could  torture  ber  still,  and  wbicb 
would  baye  accepted  ber  ineffectual  writbings 
as  a  tribute  to  bis  reyenge.  Lady  Leigb  bad 
divined  tbis  cliaracteristic  in  bim  and  bad  put 
Pbyllis  on  ber  guard,  so  tbat  Cyrus  did  not 
once  surprise  ber  out  of  ber  gentle  calm.  Her 
manner  was  very  good  now;  gracious,  yet  a 
little  lofty,  as  if  sbe  felt  berself  weigbted  witb  a 
dignity  ratber  cumbrous  for  ber  years,  but  wliicli 
sbe  Kked,  and  would  like  still  better  as  sbe  wore 
into  its  use;  towards  Sir  Pliibp  it  was  softened 
by  a  submissive  womanly  deference  wbicb  was 
almost  affectionate.  Affectionate  is  just  tbe  word 
tbat  describes  Pbyllis;  tbere  was  not  a  grain  of 
passion  in  ber  composition,  but  sbe  was  naturally 
affectionate,  and  being  bappy  according   to  ber 
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capacity  for  happiness^  having  rich  dresses^  splen- 
did jewels,  costly  furniture,  and  fine  equipages 
— having,  in  fact,  fulfilled  her  vocation  to  her 
own  satisfaction,  her  heart  had  got  fair  play 
and  liad  bloomed  into  what  her  husband,  and 
most  other  people  too,  felt  to  be  a  very  kind 
heart  indeed.  So  much  in  this  world  depends 
on  winning  what  we  want :  if  Phyllis  had  missed 
it,  tlie  chances  are  as  ten  to  one  that  she  would 
have  withered  into  dryness  and  sourness,  instead 
of  ripening  into  the  very  pleasant-flavoured  fruit 
she  was.  Neither  fruits  nor  human  hearts  ever 
attain  a  mellow  perfection  in  ungenial  soil  or 
constant  shadow,  and  her  prosperity  had  been 
very  good  for  Phyllis — like  a  sunny  south  wall 
to  a  peach.  She  had  a  little  baby-girl,  too,  and, 
no  doubt,  mother-love  was  maturing  her  character 
most  of  all. 

While  they  were  all  engaged  in  their  idle  talk, 
Cyrus  had  seen  two  figures  flitting  backwards 
and  forwards  in  the  garden  beyond  the  con- 
servatory, one  of  which  he  supposed  to  be  little 
Lola,  and  by  way  of  drawing  Lady  Leigh  into 
the   conversation    from   which    she   had    grimly 
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held  herself  aloof,  he  inquired  if  she  had  the 
child  in  Paris  with  her. 

"  Yes,  I  have/'  curtly  replied  the  patroness  of 
orphans ;  "  since  your  brother  robbed  me  of  Lilian 
Carlton,  she  is  all  I  have  left — and  she,  little 
ungrateful,  wants  to  leave  me  too." 

"  To  leave  you  ?  "  said  Cyrus,  interrogatively. 

"  She  has  a  passion  for  music  and  a  genius  too, 
they  tell  me ;  already  she  is  an  actress  and  pants 
to  follow  in  her  mother's  steps  :  at  fourteen  she  is 
almost  a  woman,  and  of  that  determined,  violent 
character  which  is  to  me  most  repellant.  Lola  has 
disappointed  me  in  one  sense  as  profoundly  as — 
as  other  people  have  disappointed  me  in  another." 

C}t:us  understood  the  innuendo  to  glance  at 
himself,  and,  half  deprecatingly,  hoped  that  in 
the  end  Lady  Leigh  would  have  cause  to  see  that 
she  had  not  put  her  faith  either  in  Lola  or  in  other 
people  in  vain.  She  passed  the  reply  over  and 
said,  as  if  she  had  not  been  interrupted,  "  And  so 
I  am  going  to  restore  her  to  her  own  people,  who 
are  all  either  singers  or  players,  and  they  can 
finish  her  training  to  their  own  satisfaction.  I 
leave  her  behind  when  I  go  to  England." 
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"  She  is  walkino;  with  Felicie  under  the  veran- 
dah  now/'  said  Lady  Nugent;  "those  two  have 
a  thousand  confidences  to  make  to  each  other; 
it  would  be  amusing  to  know  what  they  find  to 
talk  about  all  day." 

"  Felicie  tells  stories  of  her  convent,  and  Lola 
talks  about  lovers,  and  music,  and  dreams,  and 
feelings,  in  her  rhapsodical  way,  I  have  no  doubt ; 
and  perhaps  she  intersperses  those  themes  with 
tirades  against  my  dull  old  house  on  the  Minster 
Hill  now  and  then,"  said  Lady  Leigh,  with  a 
bitterness  that  betrayed  what  she  mentioned  as 
conjectural  to  be  an  ascertained  fact  for  her. 

Cyrus  turned  his  head  and  leant  back  in  his 
chair  to  look  out  of  the  window,  and  Lola, 
happening  to  glance  up  at  the  moment,  saw  and 
immediately  recognized  him.  Uttering  an  eager 
exclamation  of  surprise  and  delight,  she  threw  off 
her  companion's  arm,  opened  the  garden-door  into 
the  conservator}^  wath  a  violence  perilous  to  the 
glass,  and  ran  breathless  up  the  steps  into  the 
salon,  wdiile  Cyrus  rose  to  meet  her.  Lady  Leigh 
littered  a  word  of  warning,  but  in  vain ;  Lola's 
joy   was   far   too   enthusiastic   and    impulsive   to 
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drop  into  decorous  silence  in  a  moment,  and 
CjTus  learnt  without  a  morsel  of  reserve,  that 
she  had  been  hoping  for  this  day  for  ever  so  long, 
and  that  it  was  the  most  glorious  day  of  her 
life.  "  Fehcie  and  I  have  talked  about  it  often !  '* 
cried  she ;  "  I  was  sure  you  would  come  back, 
and  that  I  should  see  vou  acrain,  and  so  was  she." 

''  We  have  our  little  romance  already,"  said 
Sir  Philip  Nugent,  laughing,  while  Cyrus  feigned 
to  take  the  young  damsel's  rapture  in  the  most 
serious  earnest,  and  Lady  Leigh  exclaimed,  with 
asperity — 

"  Lola,  your  impulsiveness  is  ridiculous;  besides, 
you  are  growing  too  old  for  such  nonsense  !  Let 
Cyrus's  hand  go  and  sit  down  quietly ;  you  are  no 
longer  a  baby." 

The  cliild  obeyed,  but  her  little  heart  still 
panted,  and  her  olive  cheeks  glowed  with  delight ; 
she  scarcely  withdrew  her  eyes  from  him  for  a 
moment,  and  Cyrus  was  even  rather  amused  at 
her  passionate  enthusiasm  and  wondered  how  he 
had  become  the  object  of  it.  A  few  remembered 
caresses,  a  few  kind  words,  a  few  commendations 
of  her  childish  beauty  at  a  time  when  her  life  was 
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not  overburdened  with  such  pleasures,  had  won  her 
heart  long  ago;  and  imagination,  the  glowing, 
grateful  southern  imagination,  had  enhanced  them 
since  to  the  point  of  making  her  believe  that 
Cyrus  was  the  best  and  kindest  person  in  the 
world,  and  that  she  ought  to  love  him  more  dearly 
and  faithfully  that  others  were  less  his  friends 
than  formerly.  The  tears  sprang  to  her  eyes  as 
she  watched  him  and  remembered  how  good,  and 
kind,  and  flattering,  he  used  to  be  to  her. 

She  was  not  pretty,  but  her  face  had  its  fasci- 
nation ;  the  features  were  clear  and  delicate,  the 
complexion  olive,  the  eye  dark  and  passionate  and 
full  of  fire,  but  there  was  an  expression  about 
the  brow  and  lips,  which  testified  to  the  wild 
blood  in  the  heart,  and  the  small  soft  hands  had 
an  involuntary  way  of  twisting  and  clenching 
themselves  which  promised  as  sudden  and  dan- 
gerous a  hate  as  her  face  promised  a  sudden  and 
passionate  love.  She  was  rather  small  but  ex- 
quisitely shaped,  and  her  movements  had  all  the 
soft  lithe  grace  of  a  young  leopardess ;  Lady 
Leigh's  systematic  training  had  not  succeeded 
either  in  changing  or  in  taming  this  wild  crea- 
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ture's  temper ;  and  perhaps  slie  was  less  reluctant 
than  she  appeared  to  relinquish  the  care  of  her 
in  the  critical  years  that  were  coining.  She  spoke 
of  her  still  as  ungrateful,  but  from  the  first  there 
never  had  been  and  never  could  be  any  liking 
between  the  two.  Lady  Nugent  rather  admired 
Lola,  whose  temperament  was  so  contrary  to  her 
own.  She  liked  to  pique  her  into  an  outburst 
of  passion  or  aiffection,  and  to  watch  the  display, 
as  a  psychological  study  of  a  rare  kind;  but 
Lola  had  a  strong  aversion  to  the  pretty,  fair 
lady  whom  she  remembered  as  the  beloved  of 
Cyrus. 

"You  have  left  Felicie,  then?"  Phyllis  said, 
with  feigned  reproachfulness ;  "  Felicie  will  think 
you  are  inconstant,  Lola." 

"  I  will  bring  her  in,"  replied  Lola,  and,  hold- 
ing out  a  hand  of  invitation  to  Cyrus,  she  asked 
him  if  he  would  go  into  the  garden  with  her  in 
search  of  her  friend.  Cyrus  acceded  very  grace- 
fully, but  as  he  went  he  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  to  play  with  Lola's  feeHngs  a  minute 
or  two,  so  with  a  mischievous  tender  look  he 
■began  to  ask  her  how  she  contrived  not  to  have 
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foro-otten  him  or — and  here  his  faithless  smile 
softened  still  more — "or  chosen  another  lover." 

Lola  took  it  in  earnest, 

*^  You  know,"  said  she,  vehemently,  "  I  nevei* 
could  love  anybody  but  you." 

"  You  used  to  say  so  long  ago,  but  I  thought 
you  would  forget.  But  are  you  still  of  the  same 
mind  about  being  my  little  wife — you  once  pro- 
mised to  be  my  little  wife,  did  you  not  ?  "  Cyrus 
did  not  recall  tliis  reminiscence  as  gravely  as  he 
ought  to  have  done,  indeed  he  laughed. 

"  Don't  laugh  !  Here  is  Felicie, — is  she  not  very 
beautiful?  Next  to  you  I  love  her  the  best  in 
the  world,"  said  Lola,  warmly. 

Cyrus  laughed  again  and  looked  down  at  the 
candid  young  face  turned  towards  him,  and  for  a 
moment  he  became  rather  sober,  sober  enough  to 
answer  her,  with  a  sigh, — 

"Don't  waste  so  much  goodness  on  me,  little 
one,  I'm  not  worth  it." 

'^  Oh  !  yes,  you  are  worth  anything — every- 
thing ;  Felicie  is  very  curious  to  see  you — come  to 
her.  Felicie,  this  is  my  friend,"  and,  takiug  Cyrus 
by  the  hand,  she  presented  him  to  a  slim,  auburn- 
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haired  girl,  who  advanced  to  meet  them  from  one 
of  the  dank  covered  allees  to  which  she  had  retired 
when  she  first  saw  them  approaching,  perhaps  as  a 
vantage  post  of  observation. 

Cyrus  bowed  with  grave  courtesy,  for  this 
Felicie  was  not  a  mere  child-pla^onate  of  Lola's, 
but  a  young  lady  fresh  from  her  convent,  with 
her  little  armoury  of  beauties  and  graces  still  un- 
proved. She  blushed  as  red  as  the  winter  roses 
she  held  in  her  hand,  and  modestly  cast  down  her 
eyes  witli  an  air  which  reminded  him  forcibly 
of  some  one  else  in  her  maiden  days.  Cyrus 
always  admired  a  fair  woman,  and  though  swarthy 
Spanish  Lola  claimed  his  admiration  for  her 
friend,  she  was  not  altogether  delighted  with  liis 
reply,  that  she  was  as  lovely  as  an  angel ;  there 
was  nothmg  of  the  angel  about  Lola — and  she 
knew  it. 

They  all  returned  together  to  the  salo7i,  and 
found  that  during  their  absence  the  company  had 
been  increased  by  the  arrival  of  a  grey-haired 
personage  whom  C\tus  knew  in  society  as  M.  de 
Montcontour,  an  ancient  gentleman  of  family  and 
impaired   fortune,    whose   Hfe   had   been   of   the 
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freest.  Felicle  blushed  again  as  he  met  her  on 
the  conservatory  steps,  presented  a  bouquet,  and 
bowed  over  her  hand  with  a  lover -like  air  which 
was  ridiculous;  she  stammered  in  answering  his 
compliments,  and  withdrew  her  fingers  from  his 
clasp  with  irrepressible  aversion ;  she  was  young 
and  innocent,  and  had  not  learnt  the  great  lesson 
of  discreet  hypocrisy  as  yet.  Cyrus  interpreted 
the  little  scene  correctly ;  and  it  occurred  to  him 
as  an  inspiration  that  he  might  amuse  his  leisure 
by  robbing  old  M.  de  Montcontour  of  his  bride, 
and  teaching  Felicie  the  pleasant  use  of  the  heart 
which  her  family  had  commanded  her  to  devote 
to  this  ancient  lover.  He  outstayed  the  visitor, 
who  eyed  his  handsome  young  presence  with  some 
disfavour ;  and  as  Felicie  and  Lola  betook  them- 
selves to  the  garden  again  when  M.  de  Montcon- 
tour was  gone,  and  Sir  Philip  left  the  salon  to 
give  some  order  to  his  groom  about  a  horse  for 
his  son's  use,  lie  made  an  opportunity  of  asking 
two  or  three  questions  as  a  prelude  to  his  idle 
designs.  Lady  Leigh  undertook  to  answer  him, 
for  she  was  disposed  to  be  suspicious  of  his  inno- 
cent looks,  and  she  determined  that  this  time  he 
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should  not  walk  into  mischief  blindfold — a  very 
unsophisticated  idea  of  my  Lady  Leigh,  and 
one  which  made  Cyi'us  laugh  bitterly  in  his 
heart. 

"  Who  is  that  prett}^  friend  of  Lola's — that 
Felicie  ?  "  asked  he,  carelessly. 

PhyUis  looked  at  him  over  her  screen,  and 
Lady  Leigh  said — 

"  You  remember  my  old  companion,  Madame 
L'efevre?  Felicie  is  her  niece.  Madame  Le- 
fevre's  brother  was  restored  to  his  family  estates, 
and  as  Felicie  was  his  only  cliild  she  has  quite 
a  magnificent  fortune." 

"  Which,  if  I  may  hazard  a  guess,  is  going  to 
repair  that  of  M.  de  Montcontour." 

"  Precisely.  Felicie  is  an  orphan,  but  the 
marriage  was  arranged  two  years  ago  before  her 
father  died;  it  will  unite  two  very  ancient  fami- 
lies, and  is  in  all  respects  a  suitable  arrange- 
ment." 

"  According  to  French  ideas  and  customs,"  re- 
marked Phyllis,  softly, 

Cyrus  did  not  quite  catch  the  words,  and  begged 
her  to  repeat  them. 

VOL.  II.  p 
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^^  I  said  tliat  the  arrangement  was  a  suitable 
one  according  to  French  ideas  and  customs,"  she 
replied,  nervously  playing  with  the  handle  of 
her  screen. 

Cyrus  looked  most  demurely  puzzled  for  a 
moment,  and  then  said,  significantly — 

"  I  did  not  quite  understand  at  first ;  of  course, 
such  arrangements  are  foreign  to  our  English 
practice.  We  never  hear  of  sixteen  and  sixty 
casting  in  their  lot  together,  or  of  beauty  selling 
itself  for  rank  and  money,  do  we  ?  " 

He  glanced  carelessly  from  Lady  Leigh  to 
Phyllis,  whose  eyes  drooped  abashed  before  his, 
and  having  witnessed  that  effect  of  his  power 
to  wound,  he  determined  henceforward  to  be 
magnanimous,  and  if  he  did  not  respect  his 
father's  wife,  to  treat  her,  at  least,  as  if  he 
did.  Perhaps  he  had  not  expected  an  answer 
to  his  cynically  bland  "  do  we  ?  "  for  he  seemed 
rather  surprised  when  Lady  Leigh  immediately 
replied — 

"  I  have  seen  such  arrangements  even  in  Eng- 
land, Cyrus,  that  have  turned  out  very  well. 
There  are  some  women  who  are  the  better  and 
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the  happier  for  resting  on  the  experience  of  men 
older  than  themselves — though  joung  men  have 
the  vanity  to  think  otherwise.  Lady  Nugent  will 
agree  with  me,  I  know." 

"  Oh,  yes ;  it  is  a  truth  I  realise  every  day 
ill  my  own  experience,"  answered  Phyllis,  cou- 
rageously. She  blushed  a  little,  and  she  laughed 
rather  nervously;  hut  C^tus  felt  that  what  she 
said  she  meant,  and  meant  him  to  believe  as 
well. 

^'  Cyrus  must  bow  to  such  an  authority,"  added 
Lady  Leigh,  delighted  at  Phyllis's  audacity ; 
"  but  now,  my  dear,  we  must  send  him  away, 
and  take  our  drive  with  the  childi'en,  or  the  5un 
will  be  gone." 

And  again,  with  a  lurking  feeling  of  defeat,  the 
young  man  took  his  leave  until  the  evening,  when 
he  w^as  to  dine  with  his  father. 


IV. 


F^licie   and   Lola  had  a  new  theme  for  their 
confidences  now ;  that  is,  Lola  had.     They  were 

P2 
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glad  when  the  drive  was  over,  that  they  might 
get  together  again  to  talk  about  Cyrus. 

*'  Is  he  not  beautiful  ?  Has  he  not  fire  and 
spirit  ?  "  demanded  Lola,  proudly.  "  Did  I  not  tell 
you  what  a  prince  he  was  ?  "  Felicie  murmured, 
'^  Yes,"  and  picked  M.  de  Montcontour's  flowers 
to  bits  absently.  "  He  is  to  return  this  even- 
ing, we  shall  see  him  again !  Stay,  Felicie !  I 
will  read  you  some  of  his  poetry ; "  and  Lola 
sped  off  to  her  room  and  brought  the  little  grey 
volume,  which  was  the  first  blossom  of  Cyrus 
Hawthorne  Nugent's  muse. 

The  two  girls  had  been  walking  in  the  alUe, 
dank  and  cold,  but  when  liola  came  back  with 
the  book,  she  announced  that  the  little  salon 
was  empty,  and  that  there  was  a  good  fire,  should 
they  go  there  ?  And  Felicie  being  very  willing, 
they  passed  through  the  conservatory  and  took 
possession  of  Lady  Nugent's  quarters.  Lola  de- 
posited herself  upon  the  snowy  mat  before  the 
stove,  leaning  her  elbow  upon  a  low  chair,  and 
holding  the  book  in  her  lap,  w^hile  Felicie  coiled 
herself  luxuriously  amongst  the  cushions  of  one 
of  the  crimson  couches,  and  bent  an  intent  face 
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towards  the  reader.  She  had  a  very  imperfect 
knowledge  of  English,  but  the  musical  flow  of 
the  lines  through  Lola's  liquid  voice  pleased  her 
sense  of  sound,  and  some  of  the  sentiments  pene- 
trated beyond  her  ears;  she  noticed  and  com- 
mented on  one  fact  presently. 

"  All  the  women  in  his  verses  are  fair  and 
have  blue  eyes,"  said  she ;  "  blue  eyes  and  hair 
like  threads  of  burnished  gold." 

Lola  looked  up  at  her  friend  quickly,  then 
down  again  at  her  book. 

"  And  yet  he  says,  ^  fair  and  false,' "  replied 
she,  solemnly ;  '^  but  that  was  written  before — 
long  before ;  it  was  a  prophecy,  then." 

*•  What  nonsense  are  you  talking,  Lola  ? 
^  Fair  and  false  '  is  a  proverb,"  said  Felicie, 
laughing. 

"  You  do  not  know,  you  do  not  under- 
stand." 

"  Then  tell  me  ;  explain, — quick  !  " 

Lola  took  no  notice  of  this  impatient  adjura- 
tion ;  she  was  murmuring  over  to  herself  certain 
lines  on  the  subject  of  love,  wliich,  naturally 
enough,  were  a  puzzle  to  her.     Suddenly  lifting 
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up  her  face,  she  eyed  Felicie  for  a  moment  or 
two  very  intently,  and  then  said — 

"  Fehcie,  do  you  love  M.  de  Montcontour  ?  " 

Felicie  laughed,  and  replied  frankly,  *^  No." 

^*  Then  why  do  you  marry  him  ?  Do  you  ex- 
pect that  you  shall  be  happy  ?  " 

"  What  do  I  know  about  it  ? "  said  Felicie, 
impatiently.  "I  come  out  of  my  convent  and 
am  told  there  is  M.  de  Montcontour — there  is 
my  futur.  What  can  I  do  ?  These  things  are 
arranged  for  us ;  no  one  asks  us  whether  we 
like  our  fate  or  not." 

"  I  would  not  be  arranged  for — I  would  choose," 
replied  Lola,  with  a  gesture  of  her  head  which 
signified  revolt.  "Felicie,  if  you  were  fond  of 
any  one  else,  would  you  marry  M.  de  Montcon- 
tour then  ?  " 

"I  suppose  I  should,  Lola,"  was  the  rather 
triste  answer. 

"  If  you  were  fond  of — if  you  had  such  a 
lover  as — as  Cyrus  ?  " 

Felicie  stirred  uneasily  amongst  her  cushions, 
and  said,  "  Lola,  you  are  a  child,  and  do  not 
know  what  you  are  talking  about." 
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"And  I  am  sm-e,  Felicie,  you  don't  either. 
Look  at  M.  de  Montcontour's  flowers." 

Felicie  glanced  at  the  relics  of  her  lover's  gift 
and  laughed. 

"Gather  them  up,  and  throw  them  into  the 
fire,  Lola,  Oh !  I  am  tired."  She  stretched  her 
arms  above  her  pretty  head  wearily,  yawned, 
laughed  again,  and  wished  herself  back  in  her 
convent  almost 

Just  at  this  juncture  Lady  Nugent  came  in, 
beautifully  dressed  for  dinner,  in  green  velvet, 
and  with  a  soft  swan's  -  down  tippet  over  her 
shoulders. 

*•  Idle  cliildi'en,"  cried  she  ;  "  lazy  loungers ! " 
and  then  she  dropped  upon  the  couch  by  Fe- 
licie, and  let  that  tasteful  damsel  rearrange  the 
ornaments  she  wore  in  her  hair.  Felicie  was  a 
very  caressing  girl ;  she  had  a  pleasure  in  touch- 
ing and  petting  any  person  whom  she  loved,  and 
she  loved  Phyllis,  who  had  always  shown  her- 
self indulgent  for  her  more  than  any  one  out 
of  her  convent.  She  loved  her  more  than  Lola ; 
and  Lola,  who  suspected  it,  was  jealous  of  these 
caresses. 
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Lady  Leigh  entered,  and  sent  Lola  away  to 
her  tea,  and  admonished  Felicie  that  she  would 
be  late  for  dinner,  if  she  did  not  go  and  dress 
at  once. 

"  What  shall  I  wear  ? "  whispered  the  young 
lady  to  Phyllis ;  *^  rose,  blue,  or  blanc  ?  " 

"  What  does  it  matter,  ma  mie  ?  M.  de  Mont- 
contour  is  not  coming,"  replied  Lady  Nugent. 

Felicie  started  away  with  a  rather  guilty  cheek  ; 
perhaps  she  was  not  thinking  of  M.  de  Mont- 
contour  just  then.  She  arrayed  herself  all  in 
white,  pure  as  a  lily,  and  went  to  Mistress  Hil- 
ton's room,  where  Lola  had  her  tea  with  the 
waiting-woman. 

"  You  have  made  yourself  beautiful,  Felicie — 
beautiful  as  a  princess  ! "  cried  the  child,  ardently. 
*^  Oh  !  I  wish  I  were  like  you  !  " 

"  Princes  and  princesses,  Lola !  you  use  royal 
words  to-day !  Your  friend  Cyrus  is  a  prince 
and  I  am  a  princess !  and  what  are  you  ?  la 
petite  Cendrelle  ?  " 

Felicie,  with  one  of  her  slender  white  hands, 
gave  some  of  Lola's  dishevelled  hair  a  rather 
contemptuous  toss  over  her  face,  and  then  stooped 
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down  and  kissed  awaj  the  vexed  fold  from  lier 
swarthy  brow. 

Lola  sat  very  quiet  when  she  was  gone,  until 
Mistress  Hilton  had  finished  [her  lengthy  tea ; 
then  she  crouched  down  in  her  favourite  atti- 
tude before  the  stove  and  stared  into  the  red 
embers,  dimly  dreaming  all  the  time. 

''  Why  do  you  press  your  hand  over  your 
heart,  Miss  Lola?  It  is  such  a  strange  action 
for  a  child,"  said  the  waiting-woman,  kindly. 

"  I  have  often  a  pain  there,  Hilton." 

"  Don't  think  about  it,  and  it  will  go  away. 
Are  you  going  into  the  salon  to-night  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  Then  come,  and  let  me  dress  you." 

Lola  yielded  herself  up  reluctantly,  and  while 
Mistress  Hilton  w^as  plaiting  her  coarse  hair  be- 
fore the  glass,  she  asked  her — 

"  Hilton,  do  you  think  fair  women  or  dark 
women  the  most  beautiful  ?  " 

'•'  Oh  !  Miss  Lola,  fair  women,  to  be  sure. 
Look  what  a  great  beauty  young  Lady  Nugent 
is,  and  her  skin  is  as  white  as  milk ;  and  Mam- 
'selle   Felicie   is   almost   as   fair    as   if  she  were 
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covered  with  pearl-powder,  though  she  never 
touches  anything  of  the  kind." 

"  And  LiHan  was  fair  too  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  Miss  Lilian  was  like  nothing  so  much 
as  the  sweet  lilies  of  the  valley  in  our  garden 
at  Walton." 

Lola  was  silent  for  a  few  minutes,  looking  at 
her  own  dark  face. 

"And  what  am  I  like,  Hilton?"  she  asked, 
presently. 

"  You  are  as  brown  as  a  nut ;  why.  Miss 
Lola,  you're  no  beauty  at  all!"  was  the  reply, 
rather  ungracious,  it  may  be  owned. 

A  few  burning  tears  swelled  into  Lola's  great 
black  eyes,  but  she  did  not  let  them  fall;  and 
when  Mistress  Hilton  had  finished  dressing  her, 
instead  of  going  down  to  the  salon  she  re- 
sumed her  place  before  the  stove.  Some  people's 
thoughts  flow  naturally  into  words,  Lola's  flowed 
into  music;  and  very  soon  she  began  to  sing 
some  little  canzonets  of  a  rather  mournful  ca- 
dence, still  pressing  her  hand  over  her  heart. 
Mistress  Hilton's  dry  old  voice  tried  to  chime 
into  the  tune  now  and  then. 
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"Hilton,  do  yoti  love  me?"  the  child  asked, 
suddenly. 

"Yes,  Miss  Lola,  I  like  you  well  enough; 
you  are  better  than  you  were,  but  you  are  a 
vast  deal  of  trouble  still,"  said  Hilton,  coolly. 

"Nobody  loves  me  best — Felicie  loves  Lady 
Nugent  best,  and  Cyrus  loves " 

"  Come,  come.  Miss  Lola,  don't  you  get  jealous 
and  tease  yourself,"  interrupted  the  waiting- 
woman.  '•  I  never  saw  such  a  child  for  making 
herself  unhappy  all  along  of  fancying  things. 
One  never  knows  what  you  would  be  at." 

"I  don't  expect  you  to  know,  Hilton;  if  they 
cannot  imderstand  me,  how  should  you  ?  " 

The  waiting-woman  shrugged  her  shoulders, 
and  said  she  was  a  queer,  uncivil  little  thing, 
and  advised  her  to  go  to  the  salon. 

"They  will  be  coming  out  from  dinner  di- 
rectly, and  in  half  an  hour  they'll  be  oflP  to  the 
opera  or  somewhere,"  said  she. 

"  Felicie  wiU  not  go — I  wonder  whether  Cy- 
rus wiU?" 

"Of  course  he  will;  there,  get  away,  and  put 
off  that  dolorous  look.     Is  the  pain  gone?" 
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"  It  comes  back  again  when  I  think  of  it." 

*^  Then  don't  think  of  it." 

Lola  had  had  Cyrus's  book  in  her  lap  all 
this  time ;  and,  before  restoring  it  to  its  place, 
she  kissed  it  as  if  it  were  a  sentient  thing.  Mis- 
tress Hilton  said  if  she  did  not  see  she  was  only 
a  bit  of  a  child,  she  should  have  fancied  her 
love- sick  at  once. 


Lola  had  the  salon  to  herself  for  ten  minutes  or 
so,  and  then  the  whole  party  came  from  the  dining- 
room  together ;  they  had  been  talking  on  some 
subject  that  amused  them,  for  they  came  in  laugh- 
ing, Cyrus  and  Felicie  the  merriest  of  all.  Lady 
Leigh  had  unbent  from  her  affronted  stateliness, 
and  when  they  rallied  round  the  stove,  she  called 
the  young  man  to  a  seat  beside  her  and  bade  him 
talk  to  her,  and  tell  her  what  he  had  been  about 
all  these  two  years  and  more  in  Paris. 

''  Let  Sir  Philip  and  Lady  Nugent  go  to  the 
play    alone,    you    are    to    stay    with    me,"    and 
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she  tapped  his  hand  authoritatively  with  her 
fan,  a  sign  that  he  was  in  as  high  favour  as 
ever. 

"  And  Mdlle.  F^licie  ?  "  asked  Cyrus,  glancing 
aside  at  the  very  pretty  flushed  young  face  which 
was  bending  itself  affectionately  over  Lady  Nugent's 
shoulder. 

"  Felicie  goes  nowhere  at  present ;  "  and  thus 
assured,  Cyrus  permitted  it  to  he  seen  that  he  was 
very  willing  to  stay. 

Sir  Philip  and  Lady  Nugent  had  a  prior  engage- 
ment to  accompany  the  Lowthers  to  the  first 
representation  of  a  new  comedy,  and  they  pre- 
sently went  off  together ;  Lady  Leigh  also,  after 
listening  drowsily  for  some  time  to  Cyrus's  talk, 
began  to  droop  and  finally  to  nod,  as  her  after- 
dinner  custom  was,  and  then  the  three  young 
ones  had  their  little  whispered  colloquy  without 
reserve. 

Felicie  could  not  speak  or  move  without  a  glow 
rising  to  her  cheek,  and  her  unaccustomed  graces 
were  really  a  precious  charm  to  Cyrus.  He  thought, 
"  Here  is  an  innocent  girl,  beautiful  too,  and  as 
fresh  as  a  daisy ;  it  is  a  sacrifice  to  give  her  to 
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that  old  roue — a  cruel  sacrifice ;  "  and  he  threw 
into  his  voice  and  manner  a  beguiling  interest  and 
flattery  which  failed  not  to  captivate  her  imagina- 
tion. She  was  rather  formal  in  her  replies  to 
him,  the  conventual  atmosphere  seeming  still  to 
weigh  down  her  natural  vivacity,  but  in  the 
quick  turning  away  of  her  head,  and  the  shy 
lowering  of  her  heavy  eyelids,  and  the  slight  trem- 
ble of  her  rosy  lips,  he  recognized  the  early  airs 
with  which  love  ruffles  the  surface  of  young 
hearts  and  young  lives.  He  had  about  the  same 
degree  of  interest  in  observing  these  signs  as  an 
angler  has  in  playing  the  fish  at'  the  end  of  his 
line — the  pastime  amused  him  for  the  hour,  but 
he  did  not  intend  to  make  it  a  vital  pursuit — 
except  to  the  unhappy  fish. 

Lola  watched  them  intently.  What  was  there 
that  her  intuitive  perception  did  not  detect? 
F^licie  at  one  moment  was  looking  pleased  and 
happy,  when  some  malicious  elf  prompted  the 
jealous  child  to  offer  her  one  or  two  faded  flowers 
that  had  been  spared  of  M.  de  Montcontour's 
bouquet.  Felicie  took  them  absently,  but  when 
she   saw   what   they  were   she   cast  them   aside 
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with  a  gesture  of  great  impatience,  Cyrus  could 
not  help  being  amused,  he  understood  so  distinctly 
what  it  meant. 

Cyrus  had  not  much  to  say  to  Lola,  and  Lola's 
jealousy  increased  in  proportion  as  she  felt  herself 
neglected,  until  she  became  so  perverse  and  out 
of  temper  that  she  would  make  a  noise  and 
awaken  Lady  Leigh — an  office  for  which  Felicie 
did  not  thank  her. 

'^  Cyrus,  you  have  been  here  long  enough — 
go  away,"  was  her  imperative  command,  almost 
as  soon  as  she  roused  up  to  a  sense  of  what  was 
passing,  and  Cyrus,  being  for  the  present  rather 
tired,  not  unwillingly  obeyed. 

Felicie  was  absorbed  and  silent  when  he  was 
gone.  What  a  spur  her  life  had  received  within 
the  last  twenty-four  hours  I  She  was  obliged  to 
come  down  from  dreams  and  to  listen  to  Lady 
Leigh's  remarks  on  M.  de  Montcontour,  her  trous- 
seau, which  was  being  prepared,  and  other  topics 
connected  nearly  or  remotely  with  the  event  of  her 
approaching  marriage.  Felicie  recalled  the  green 
walls  of  her  convent,  which  used  to  seem  so 
like  a  prison,  with   a  sentiment   of  regret   and 
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affection — all !  she  thought,  how  glad  she  should 
be  if  she  could  ily  once  more  to  their  peaceful 
shelter ! 

liola  made  her  two  or  three  cruel  little  speeches 
when  they  were  again  alone — tiny  stabs,  but  so 
sharp  and  poisoned  that  their  friendship  expired  of 
them  that  night,  and  was  buried  the  next  morning 
under  a  cairn  of  reproaches,  violent  and  bitter. 
Lola  hated  Felicie  with  a  hate  ten  times  as 
strong  as  the  love  with  which  she  had  loved 
her;  but  this  transformation  is  no  novelty  in 
feminine  experience,  and  needs,  therefore,  no  more 
comment. 


VI. 


Day  by  day  appeared  at  Sir  Philip  Nugent's 
hotel  M.  de  Montcontour,  making  his  visits  of 
ceremony  and  presenting  his  great  costly  bouquets 
to  lai^  fiancee ;  and  day  by  day  also  appeared  Cyrus, 
with  his  gay  insouciant  air,  his  handsome  coun- 
tenance, and  his  idle  flatteries.  There  were  little 
knots  of  Russian  violets — not  publicly  or  osten- 
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tatiously  presented  —  worn  in  Felicie's  bosom, 
sunned  at  Felicie's  lips,  watered  by  Felicie's  tears, 
entombed  in  a  relic-box  bj  FeKcie's  hands,  which 
wxre  the  witnesses  of  low-spoken  words,  tender 
vows,  tender  palpitations,  covert  hopes,  and  covert 
fears  such  as  strew  the  paths  of  hidden  love. 

It  was  a  cruel  game,  and  seeing  that  the 
victory  could  but  turn  one  way,  I  do  not  like 
to  follow  its  moves  and  stratagems  very  closely. 
There  is  something  too  living  and  real,  something 
too  helpless,  in  the  quiver  of  a  young  maiden's 
heart  lying  at  the  mercy  of  such  a  man  as  Cyrus 
Hawthorne  Nugent  for  the  study  to  be  a  very 
pleasant  one.  And  at  last  there  came  a  day 
when  Felicie  flung  herself  upon  her  knees  before 
Phyllis,  and  in  a  flood  of  passionate  sorrow  con- 
fessed her  love,  beseeching  her  to  seek  some 
mode  of  deliverance  for  her  from  that  living 
death  to  w^hich  she  w^as  condemned  with  M.  de 
Montcontour.  Now  Phyllis  had  discovered  that 
out  of  every  life  more  or  less  of  sacrifice 
is  required,  and  she  thought  that  the  time 
was  come  for  Felicie  to  make  hers.  But  she 
comforted    her   with    caresses   and    kind   words, 

VOL.   II.  Q 
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and  having  souglit  an  opportunity  of  speak- 
ing to  Cyrus  alone  the  same  day,  she  said  to 
him: 

*^  Cyrus,  you  are  making  nothing  but  misery 
here,  I  want  to  beg  you  to  go  away." 

Cyrus  feigned  not  to  understand  her,  so  she 
asked,  a  faint  colour  staining  her  cheek  as  she 
did  so,  "  Do  you  love  Felicie  ?  " 

He  was  taken  aback  for  an  instant.  "It  is 
a  strange  question  for  you  to  ask,"  replied  he, 
gloomily ;  "  but  if  it  imports  to  you  to  know,  I 
never  loved  but  one  woman  in  my  life." 

^^Then  be  generous  and  go  away — I  will  ex- 
plain to  Sir  Philip.  We  cannot  send  Felicia 
home  without  remark — you  will  go?" 

"  If  you  desire  it, — yes." 

"  It  is  for  Felicie's  sake." 

"I  understand." 

If  the  requisition  had  been  made  to  him  by 
any  other  envoy  or  in  any  other  form,  he  would 
have  set  it  at  defiance,  but,  obedient  to  Phyllis's 
lightest  word,  for  the  sentiment  of  the  thing  and 
because  he  had  no  deep  feeling  at  stake,  he  went 
away  from  Paris  without  even  an  attempt  to  let 
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Felicie  know  of  his  intentions.  He  betook  him- 
self' to  the  southern  provinces,  and  made  an  ex- 
cursion into  Spain,  remaining  absent  two  months 
or  more.  At  first,  Felicie  was  stunned  and 
incredulous ;  a  truly  loving  heart  is  slow  to 
beheve  in  the  utter  coldness  of  its  idol ;  there 
were  long  dull  hours  of  misery  unchequered  with 
any  hope,  and  agonies  of  passionate  tears,  during 
which  hot-spii'ited  Lola's  friendship  revived  to 
comfort  her.  There  were  reasonings  and  rebel- 
lions, and  weariness  and  hopelessness,  and  sub- 
jection, and,  finally,  there  was  a  great  marriage 
celebrated  with  great  pomp,  and  beautiful  Madame 
de  Montcontour  was  launched  upon  the  treacher- 
ous tide  of  fashionable  life,  about  as  helpless  to 
resist  its  adverse  currents  and  sunken  rocks  as  a 
cliild's  paper  boat  is  to  resist  the  sudden  gusts  of 
wind  which  swell  the  ripples  of  the  stream  and 
engulf  it. 


Q  2 
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VIL 

Cyrus  Hawthorne  Nugent  came  back  and  of- 
fered his  heartless  congratulations  with  the  rest  of 
the  little  court  of  Felicie's  admirers.  He  thought 
he  saw  traces  of  tears,  and  suffering,  and  hope- 
lessness in  her  face,  and  was  tempted  to  blame 
himself  and  pity  her.  His  vanity  might  be  a 
little  flattered  by  the  love  he  had  won  and  not 
known  how  to  value ;  but  when  she  showed  him 
a  cold  reception  and  seemed  to  forget  all  the  old 
passages  between  them  that  his  tender  manner 
sought  to  recall,  he  was  piqued  and  even  indignant. 
His  vanity  could  not  brook  such  a  show  of  indif- 
ference. He  aimed  at  gaining  the  first  place 
amongst  her  admirers ;  she  was  singularly  lovely, 
and  perhaps  what  now  stood  for  his  affections 
became  entangled  at  last:  it  is  hard  to  meddle 
with  fire  and  escape  burning. 

But  Felicie  had  a  safeguard  in  her  own  youth 
and  purity,  which  she  would  never  have  found 
in  the  old  man  to  whom  family  convenience  had 
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married  her,  or  in  the  social  tone  by  which  she 
was  surrounded.  Though  Cyrus  followed  her 
like  her  shadow^  made  her  talked  about,  made 
M.  de  Montcontour  furiously  jealous,  he  could 
never  again  win  a  smile  to  her  lips  or  any  word  but 
the  most  formal  and  ceremonious.  This  frigidity 
piqued  him  still  more  keenly,  and  strengthened 
the  bonds  of  his  enthralment.  He  had  remon- 
strances from  his  father,  from  Phyllis,  from  Lady 
Leigh;  he  had  malicious  innuendoes  from  his 
friends ;  but  he  chose  to  make  himself  a  romance 
of  perverse  devotion  and  to  continue  his  piu'suit 
until  it  became  almost  a  jest. 

I  say  nothing  of  Felicie's  tears,  and  agonies, 
and  struiTffles  before  she  was  disenchanted ;  no 
doubt,  they  were  as  moumfal  as  such  experiences 
generally  are.  Failing  any  other  triumph,  Cyrus 
was  gi'atified  when  it  was  one  day  rumoured 
that  Madame  de  Montcontour,  in  broken  health 
and  spirits,  had  retired  from  society,  and  secluded 
herself  in  a  dismal  chateau  of  her  husband's  in 
Touraine.  There  were  a  thousand  stories  and 
whispers  afloat  explanatory  of  her  disappearance, 
Vv^hicli  died  away  in  their  own  rrood  time.     But 
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liere  Felicie  drops  out  of  our  history  altogether, 
though  she  outlived  most  of  those  named  in  it. 
For  the  curious  who  would  like  to  know  more 
of  her  I  may  say  that,  remaining  always  in  her 
seclusion,  she  brought  up  her  one  son,  the  heir 
of  Montcontour,  religiously,  grew  year  by  year 
more  devout,  more  charitable,  more  unceasing 
in  works  of  mercy;  striving  by  the  thousand 
self-denials  of  her  daily  life  to  weigh  down  the 
balance  against  her  heavy,  repining  thoughts,  and 
winning  amongst  her  people  the  reputation  of  a 
saint. 

This  little  episode  of  her  heart-break  and  his 
selfishness  is  but  one  step  in  Prodigal's  Pro- 
gress. 
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CHAPTER    THE    EIGHTH. 

DEADLY  NIGHTSHADE. 

"  The  intellectual  poM-er  through  "words  and  things 
Goes  sounding  on,  a  dim  and  perilous  -svav." 

I. 

When  Sir  Philip  Nugent  returned  to  England  in 
the  spring,  Cjrus  came  with  him ;  his  debts  were 
paid  a  second  time;  and  Ladj  Leigh  promised 
him  an  addition  of  four  hundred  pounds  to  the 
annual  allowance  he  received  from  his  father,  if 
he  would  abandon  the  class  of  associates  who 
led  him  into  such  vicious  extravagance.  The 
proposition  came  at  a  juncture  when  the  young 
man  was  rather  bored  and  disappointed,  so  he 
gave  free  admission  to  all  compunctious  ^-isitings, 
and  expressed  his  willingness  to  be  reformed. 
Hitherto  it  had  seemed  so  out  of  all  likelihood 
that  he  would  ever  achieve  anvthinor  worthy   of 
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liis  early  promise,  that  tliose  who  had  looked  to 
him  most  confidently  and  loved  him  best  ay  ere 
obliged  to  acknowledge  that  their  hopes  had  issued 
in  signal  failure. 

For  a  few  months  he  lived  in  orderly  fashion 
and  studied  hard,  but  so  little  stability  of  purpose 
did  he  possess  that  no  sooner  was  Lady  Leigh 
safe  at  Walton  Minster,  where  she  could  no 
longer  exercise  surveillance  over  his  proceedings, 
than  he  began  to  play  truant  from  his  books 
and  desk  as  recklessly  as  ever  he  played  truant 
from  school  at  Chinelyn.  Habits  of  pleasant 
indulgence  are  not  so  easily  cast  oif  as  in  the 
heat  of  good  resolutions  we  like  to  suppose ;  in- 
deed, no  sovereign  that  we  can  elect  to  reign  over 
us  abdicates  more  unreadily  than  selfish  ease. 
His  present  companions  were  of  a  more  intellectual 
turn  than  any  he  had  possessed  before,  but  for 
that  were  they  only,  perhaps,  the  more  dangerous, 
considering  to  what  ends  they  exercised  their 
mental  powers.  At  this  period  there  was  no 
coherence  whatever  in  the  life  that  Cyrus  led; 
because,  false  to  his  better  self  in  thought,  and 
word,  and  deed,  the  indestructible  principle  within 
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him  from  time  to  time,  made  a  futile  grasping  at 
the  shadow  of  what  he  had  let  slip. 

One  blossom  of  his  thoughtless  life  set  at  this 
epoch  into  the  bitter  Dead-Sea  fruit  of  infidehty. 
We  have  all  seen  persons  practically  denying 
by  their  actions  every  religious  law,  who  would 
yet  start  with  indignant  horror  at  hearing  them- 
selves designated  infidels  by  name.  But  Cyrus 
Hawthorne  Nugent  proudly  absolved  himself  from 
such  a  self-deceiving  hypocrisy,  by  admitting 
with  spurious  candour  that,  as  he  could  not  be- 
lieve the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  he  would  not 
be  base  enough  to  profess  even  negatively  a  faith 
which  he  had  not.  He  had  studied  Strauss, 
he  had  taken  counsel  at  the  lips  of  Helvetius, 
and  was  become  an  enlio-htened  man:  —  awa\ 
with  these  fables,  vrhich  were  the  swaddling- 
clothes  of  infancy  and  the  appropriate  guides 
of  womanish  minds !  Like  others  of  his  kind, 
the  pupil  became  more  irreverent  than  his  teach- 
ers, and  proclaimed  himself  emancipated  when  he 
had  just  loaded  his  limbs  with  the  heaviest  fetters. 

We    might    experience    more    compassion    for 
his   delusions,   if,   in  casting  off  the  law  of  the 
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Gospel,  lie  had  more  strictly  conformed  himself 
to  the  sensible  laws  of  nature  and  had  lived  the 
life  of  a  conscientious  and  moral  heathen  ;  but 
when  the  result  of  his  so-called  enlightenment 
was  a  mere  course  of  indolent  pleasure,  the  fact 
of  his  having  any  real  thought  on  the  matter 
is  laid  open  to  serious  doubt.  It  becomes  im- 
possible to  class  him  with  those  minds,  earnest 
in  their  research,  honest  in  their  very  errors, 
living  by  the  natural  light  when  they  have  lost 
the  guidance  of  the  spiritual  light,  which  are 
the  special  product  of  a  certain  range  of  intel- 
lectual cultivation.  The  alloy  of  his  mind  was 
of  a  grosser  matter,  and  sunk  him  into  a  lower 
deep. 

It  used  once  to  be  considered  rather  pious 
than  otherwise  to  lay  all  our  ills  of  body  and 
estate  to  God's  account — to  say  that  it  had  pleased 
Him  to  visit  us  with  such  and  such  afflictions — 
whereas,  if  we  had  but  the  courage  and  sincerity 
to  probe  the  matter  to  the  quick,  we  must  see 
that  the  Almighty  would  need  to  work  a  miracle 
to  deliver  us  from  the  consequences  of  our  own 
folly   or   our   own   sin.      Cyrus   had   turned   his 
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life  into  a  mere  stage  play — a  system  of  tricks, 
and  sham,  and  glitter,  wliich  become  sordid  trum- 
pery as  soon  as  tlie  lights  are  put  out.  But  as 
the  poor  actor  in  the  grand  scene  of  the  show 
is  liable  to  be  struck  with  a  sudden  sharp  agon}' 
which  he  must  hide  under  a  smiling  face,  or  a 
remembrance  of  the  grim  realities  that  await 
him  after  his  part  is  played,  so  Cyrus,  at  every 
downward  step  of  his  career,  had  a  check  from 
the  internal  voice,  and  occasionally  a  short  dis- 
gust at  the  uselessness  and  aimlessness  of  his 
existence.  He  had  not,  however,  the  candour 
to  charge  himself  with  the  guilt  which  was  the 
source  of  this  depression;  far  rather  would  he 
lay  the  blame  on  the  much- bearing  shoulders  of 
Fate,  and  take  to  himself  the  consolation  that  he 
was  her  iU-used  butt. 

This  mood  was  only  too  brief  and  of  too  rare 
recurrence.  Gay  and  defiant  by  nature,  he  could 
soon  daff  it  aside,  and  plunge  back  into  the 
noisy  whirlpool,  where  the  voice  of  conscience, 
which  is  the  voice  of  God,  sounds  but  seldom — 
where  the  flowers  that  brighten  the  banks  are 
flowers  of  the  deadly  nio-htshade,  and  the  feverish 
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glow  wliicli  is  its  sunshine  is  the  phosphorescent 
light  of  internal  corruption. 


11. 


Robert  Hawthorne  had  taken  hope  again  from 
the  simple  fact  of  his  brother's  return  to  England 
and  reconciliation  with  Sir  Philip  Nugent,  but  a 
greater  and  more  startling  disappointment  than 
ever  was  preparing  for  him.  Under  pressure  of 
Robert's  entreaties,  and,  perhaps,  in  a  dull  despe- 
ration of  indifference  as  to  the  pain  it  might  in- 
flict, Cyrus  sent  him  a  batch  of  papers  which  he 
told  him  were  the  first  fruits  of  his  manly  studies. 
Robert  was  not  a  learned  man  or  a  man  of  even 
liberal  culture,  but  he  had  a  far-siglited,  clear, 
and  acute  mind,  and  these  reflections,  essays,  and 
casuistical  treatises  on  matters  of  faith  and  reve- 
lation appeared  to  him  like  so  much  hazy  trash 
which  might  be  the  product  of  fever  dreams,  but 
never  of  the  honest  desire  to  seek  and  know  the 
truth.  We  may  imagine  how  he  would  reply 
to  them ;  how,  looking  to  the  substance,  he  would 
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ignore  the  brilliance  of  style  in  whicli  it  was 
dressed,  and  the  subtle  ingenuity  of  argument  by 
which  the  finely  stuccoed,  rotten,  baseless  fabric 
was  shored  up.  The  cunning  perversion  of  in- 
tellectual power  could  not  dazzle  or  mislead  his 
plain  understanding ;  the  truth  in  homely  garb 
was  so  familiar  to  him  that  showy  falsity,  flaunt- 
ing in  many-hued  shreds  and  patches,  was  a  mere 
tragical  scarecrow,  fit  only  for  the  following  of 
fools,  blind  and  besotted. 

There  was,  no  doubt,  some  severity  in  his 
comments,  though  affection  would  certainly  temper 
any  reproof  that  Kobert  might  address  to  his 
brother,  but  Cyrus  chose  to  feel  himself  aggrieved 
and  undervalued  by  the  remarks,  which  left  him 
not  so  much  as  a  sinoie  foothold  for  even  his 
literary  vanity.  In  fact,  the  summing  up  of 
Robert's  opinion  might  be  comprehended  in  the 
one  sentence,  that  the  first  fruits  of  his  matured 
mind  were  very  poor  stuff,  feeble  as  the  babbling 
of  idiocy,  and  mischievous  as  the  pestiferous  mala- 
ria of  a  stagnant  morass. 

Urged,   perhaps,   by   his    perverse    pride,    and 
willincr   to    convince  Robert   that   he   could  find 
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acceptance  for  liis  views  in  one  quarter  if  not  in 
another,  Cyrus  immediately  gave  liimself  to  the 
task  of  collecting  his  desultory  pieces  into  a  con- 
nected whole,  and  then  of  seeking  a  publisher  who 
would  be  sensible  of  the  honour  of  giving  them 
to  the  world.  In  the  course  of  this  pursuit  he 
met  with  several  rejections,  remonstrances,  and 
mortifications ;  but  he  was  at  last  successful ;  and 
Robert,  without  any  notice  in  the  interim,  one 
day  received  a  handsome  octavo  volume,  which, 
to  his  inexpressible  pain,  contained  those  wretched 
effusions  of  his  brother  invested  with  the  dignity 
of  print.  The  book  obtained  considerable  noto- 
riety, and  won  for  its  author  about  equal  mea- 
sures of  reprobation  and  applause,  food  on  which 
his  craving  vanity  was  not  loth  to  feed.  Lilian 
had  never  seen  Robert  so  grieved  and  unhappy 
before.  She  was  about  to  take  up  the  volume 
and  look  into  it,  but  he  stayed  her  hand  wdth  a 
shudder. 

"You  cannot  touch  pitch  and  not  be  defiled, 
Lily,"  said  he,  and,  stirring  a  scarlet  hollow  in 
the  fire,  he  burnt  the  book  at  once. 

Robert  felt  it  as  a  wanton  insult  that  it  should 
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have  been  sent  to  him  at  all  after  the  opinion 
he  had  already  expressed ;  but  after  the  lapse  of 
a  few  weeks,  when  the  soreness  had  worn  off,  he 
one  morning  announced  to  Lilian  that  he  must 
ffo  to  London  and  seek  an  inten-iew  with  his 
brother  for  the  purpose  of  pleading  with  him 
personally  to  abandon  his  fatal  errors.  Lilian 
parted  with  him  miwillingly  the  next  day.  It 
was  the  first  separation  since  their  marriage. 


IIL 


Robert  had  not  his  brother's  address,  but  he 
obtained  it  at  the  house  where  his  book  was 
printed,  and  the  same  afternoon  presented  him- 
self at  the  door  and  inquired  for  him.  The 
female  who  answered  him  said  that  her  master 
was  absent  at  the  time,  but  if  he  would  walk  in 
and  wait,  she  would  let  him  knovv^  in  a  minute 
or  two  when  he  would  be  likely  to  find  him 
there.  He  was  accordingly  shown  into  a  pretty 
gay  drawing-room  with  tvro  or  three  birdcages 
in  the  sunny  window,  and  a  silky  spaniel  bask- 
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ing  on  tlie  rug  in  front  of  the  fire,  and  many- 
signs  besides  of  feminine  presence  and  occupa- 
tion. 

He  was  thinking  *^  Could  Cyrus  have  married 
and  never  told  him  ? "  when  the  door  opened, 
and  in  came  a  very  young  girl,  with  a  prettj, 
pert  face,  and  an  assured,  lively,  flippant  air 
anything  but  pleasing.  She  seemed  startled  at 
Robert's  grave  aspect,  and  stopped  short  in  the 
middle  of  the  room  to  ask  abruptly — 

"  Who  are  you  ? "  while  her  large  blue  eyes 
gloomed  with  j)etulant  displeasure. 

"  I  came  to  see  my  brother,  Cyrus  Hawthorne, 
but  I  must  have  been  misinformed ;  this  is  not 
his  home  ?  "  said  Robert,  uneasily. 

"  I  know  no  Mr.  Hawthorne,  but  Mr.  Nugent 
lives  here  sometimes,"  was  the  reply. 

Robert  could  not  help  a  certain  tone  of  severity 
that  influenced  his  voice  when  he  spoke  again. 

"  If  you  will  tell  me  where  I  am  likely  to 
find  him,  I  will  seek  him  elsewhere  ?  "  said  he. 

"  I  know  nothing  of  what  he  does  or  where  he 
goes  when  he  is  away  from  here,"  answered  the 
girl,  pouting. 
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SI:e  turned  to  the  window,  and  as  Robert  left 
tlie  room  lie  saw  that  she  began  to  chirp  to  the 
birds  in  the  gih  cages,  and  to  tease  them  hy 
railino;  her  fincrers  a2:ainst  the  wires  in  a  fret- 
ful  impatient  way,  as  if  it  eased  her  to  transfer 
some  of  her  ovai  vain,  passionate  petulance  to 
tliem. 

He  walked  very  quickly  away  from  the  house, 
wliich  was  in  one  of  the  subrirbs,  towards  the 
town,  his  head  bent  dov^ii  and  his  mind  filled 
with  sombre  forebodings,  until,  at  a  turn  in  the 
road,  he  came  suddenly  upon  his  brother,  and, 
at  the  first  glance,  was  oblicred  to  miderstand 
tliat  he  was  not  glad  to  see  him.  Cyrus  was, 
indeed,  so  taken  by  surprise  that  he  did  not 
speak  until  Robert  held  out  his  hand,  and  said — 

"  I  have  just  been  to  seek  you." 

Then,  after  more  than  two  years  of  absence, 
all  he  could  find  to  answer  was — 

"  And  what  brings  you  to  town  at  this  time  of 
the  year  ?  '' 

"  Xo  business,  except  the  desire  to  see  my 
brother,"  Avas  the  grave  reply. 

Cyrus   paused   on   it   for   a   moment,   contem- 

YOL.  II.  R 
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plating  the  respectable  countiy  tradesman  with 
strange  eyes,  but  at  last,  with  something  very 
like  a  blush  and  a  nervous  disconcerted  laugh,  he 
said — 

"  Well,  Robin,  what  is  it  ?  I  see  you  have  a 
battery  of  Puritan  eloquence  ready  to  open  fire 
upon  me  at  once.  I  must  cry  your  mercy  for  a 
few  hours  though." 

Robert  would  not  accept  this  cavalier  dismissal, 
and  said — 

"  I  left  Lilian  ailing,  Cyrus,  and  must  not  stay 
in  London  long;  will  you  not  give  me  the  rest 
of  the  day  at  the  hotel  where  I  am  staying  ?  " 

^'You  are  the  same  unspoilt,  dear,  good,  old- 
fashioned  fellow  as  ever,  Robin ;  come  back  with 
me  and  dine." 

"  No,"  replied  Robert,  with  stern  significance ; 
*^I  will  not  go  back  with  you,  though  it  seems 
hard  to  refuse  to  break  bread  under  the  roof 
Avhich  my  brother  calls  home." 

"Not  at  all,  my  dear  fellow;  I  meddle  with 
nobody's  prejudices.  The  printer  should  have 
sent  you  to  my  rooms  in  the  Strand ;  I  am  one 
of  the  working  bees  now  and  live  in  the  hive ; 
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I'll  explain  by  and  bye.  Meanwhile  walk  slowly 
up  and  down  here,  and  I'll  rejoin  you  in  ten 
minutes  or  so." 

He  set  off  with  a  rapid  easy  step  in  the  direc- 
tion from  wliich  Robert  had  come,  and  was  soon 
out  of  siixht :  as  for  Robert,  he  had  such  a  miser- 
ble  rending  at  his  heart  as  he  had  never  felt  in  his 
life  before.  You  understand  how  he  loved  his 
brother  and  will  understand  the  'pain.  It  must 
have  left  its  trace  upon  his  countenance,  for  when 
Cynis  came  back  to  him  he  slipped  his  arm 
through  his,  and  began  to  say,  with  a  persuasive, 
deprecating  air, — 

"Xow,  Robin,  don't  break  your  heart  over 
such  a  worthless  tag  of  humanity  as  I  am — 
past  mending,  past  reforming,  past  converting 
by  any  amount  of  sorrowful  good  counsel.  It 
is  the  book  that  has  startled  you,  I  suppose?  I 
have  had  my  ancient  tutor,  the  devout  and  re- 
verend Samuel,  w^ith  me  about  that  already — but 
what  would  you  have  ?  It  is  the  confession  of 
all  the  faith  my  experience  of  life  has  left  me — 'tis, 
indeed."  He  still  spoke  in  the  same  easy  tone, 
throwing  back  his  Ijeautiful  spirited  head  and  step- 
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ping  out  firmly  as  if  he  were  making  the  noblest 
admission  in  the  world. 

"I'm  sorry  to  hear  it,  Cyr — your  experience 
must  then  have  been  very  bad." 

"  Be  reasonable,  Robin ;  what  do  you  know  of 
life  ?  It  has  gone  as  smoothly  with  you  as  if  your 
good  genius  had  cast  oil  upon  its  waves ;  never  an 
adverse  gust,  I  do  believe,  never  a  blash  of  rain  to 
wet  your  sails ! " 

If  he  could  have  known — if  Cyrus  only  could 
have  known — the  meaning  of  that  little  cloud  float- 
ing up  out  of  the  future  to  lay  waste  his  brother's 
home,  and  already  casting  its  chill  upon  his  heart, 
he  would  not  have  spoken  thus ;  but  Robert  held 
his  peace  and  let  him  talk  on  of  his  own  troubles 
at  the  hand  of  Fate,  as  if  he  were  the  only  person 
upon  whom  she  ever  cast  a  frown.  He  seemed  to 
have  a  certain  satisfaction  in  exalting  his  difliculties 
and  making  capital  out  of  them. 

'^  Here  I  am  always  beating  up  against  contrary 
winds,"  said  he,  cheerfully.  "My  Lady  Leigh 
urges  me  to  work  and  redeem  my  reputation.  I 
begin ;  I  produce  fruit  in  the  shape  of  a  specula- 
tive  little   book,  behind   which  she  immediately 
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eclipses  tlie  light  of  her  countenance,  and  declines  to 
continue  the  supplies.  Also  my  father  ('tis  ever  the 
greatest  sinner  makes  the  straitest  saint)  professes 
himself  scandalized  by  the  publicity  I  have  sought 
for  my  heterodox  views,  and  seriously  threaten.- 
that,  if  I  do  not  suppress  the  second  edition  which 
my  publisher  is  ])reparing,  he  also  will  cast  me 
adrift.  Xow,  if  they  think  either  to  frighten 
me  or  to  bribe  me  into  doino-  anvthino;  so  utterly 
suicidal,  they  will  find  themselves  mistaken." 
C}Tus  began  to  speak  in  his  indifferent,  laughing 
manner,  but  the  last  few  sentences  came  out 
fiercely  and  defiantly. 

"  You  do  not  seriously  delude  yourself  into  the 
behef  that  you  are  winning  any  real  fame  by  it,  do 
you,  Cyr  ?  "  Ilobert  asked. 

'•  What  care  I  for  the  applause  of  a  mob  wlio 
follow  each  other  as  blindly  and  unreasoningly 
as  a  flock  of  sheep  with  a  priestly  watchdog  to 
frighten  them  from  straying  out  of  bounds  !  Only 
let  me  p-ather  the  suffrages  of  the  few  who  dare 
to  think  and  to  emancipate  their  minds  from 
the  bonds  imposed  by  a  worn-out  creed,  and  I  am 
satisfied." 
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"  That  creed  you  mean  can  never  be  worn  out 
while  there  is  poverty  and  suffering  and  death  in 
the  world,  Cyr.  It  is  all  the  consolation  thousands 
of  us  have  to  carry  us  from  one  end  of  life  to  the 
other,  for  it  fits  itself  equally  to  our  weakness  at 
every  stage.  None  of  you  speculatists  have  ever 
framed  a  system  which  suits  humanity  as  does 
Christianity,  and  that  argument  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  convince  me  that  it  was  God's  work  with- 
out any  other.  As  for  your  little  ])ook,  it  seems  to 
me  that  every  one  of  its  puerile  notions  could  be 
very  easily  answered." 

"  Then  why  is  it  not  answered  ? "  exclaimed 
Cyrus,  hotly.  "  Why  do  not  some  of  your 
wordy  theologians  take  it  up,  and  reply  to 
it?" 

"  Probably  because  they  do  not  think  it  worth 
their  while.  There  are  such  evident  elements  of 
weakness  and  decay  in  all  such  works — and  in 
yours  particularly,  because  you  have  not  even 
done  it  with  conscientious  care,  and  always  seem 
doubtful  of  yourself  even  when  making  the  most 
arbitrary  assertions — that  to  bring  any  great  power 
to  overthrow  it  would  be  like  planting  a  battery 
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of  cannon  against  a  rotten  garden  fence  which 
will  tumble  down  of  itself  in  the  common  course 
of  events." 

The  angry  blood  flew  into  Cyrus's  face,  and  he 
writhed  with  a  secret  mortification  at  Robert's 
just  contempt  for  a  book  which  he  was  inclined  to 
look  upon  as  a  rather  remarkable  production.  He 
was  proud  of  his  misshapen  and  decrepit  child  as 
mothers  are  of  their  little  recklings. 

While  the  brothers  were  tallying  they  had 
walked  very  rapidly  until  they  got  into  the  tide 
of  human  life  in  the  Strand ;  passing  forward, 
they  came  to  Waterloo  Bridge,  and  moderated 
theu'  steps  in  its  comparative  quiet.  The  October 
sun  was  settino-  witli  a  lono;  blood-red  trail  of 
hght  upon  the  river,  for  akeady  the  air  was  keen 
and  frosty ;  but  their  discussion  had  heated  them 
both,  and  they  arrived  at  the  hotel  where  Robert 
was  staj-ing  all  in  a  glow.  Scarcely  had  either 
yet  thought  of  common-place  fraternal  greetings 
or  inquiries,  but  when  they  were  shut  up  in  a 
private  room  and  seated  one  on  each  side  of  a 
cheerful  fire,  as  by  a  simultaneous  impulse,  each 
seized  the  other's  hand  and  shook  it  warmly. 
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"We  are  friends  all  the  same,  Robin,  are 
we  not  ?  "  cried  Cyrus,  with  brightening  eyes, 
while  the  old  tide  of  natural  affection,  flowing 
back  over  his  heart,  carried  away  before  it  all 
pride  and  reserve  and  annoyance.  "It  does  me 
good  to  see  you — nay,  if  I  had  lived  with  people 
like  you  and  Uncle  Joshua  all  my  life,  I  should 
hardly  have  made  such  wreck  of  it  as  I  have 
done." 

"  Is  there  any  possibility  of  prevailing  on  you 
to  come  home  to  me  and  Lilian  now  ?  Oh  ! 
I  wish  you  would,"  replied  Robert,  with  eager 
affection.  "You  said  a  little  while  ago  that 
you  did  not  believe  I  had  ever  had  cross  or  care 
in  my  life — is  it  nothing  to  find  you  what  you 
are?  Oh!  Cyr,  it  is  the  heaviest  cross  that 
could  have  been  given  me  to  bear." 

"  Don't,  Robin,  don't  !  I  know  I  have  dis- 
appointed you ;  I  know  I  have  disappointed  every- 
body and  myself  too,  but  there  was  no  help  for 
it.     It  was  to  be,  and  therefore  it  is." 

"  We  used  to  think  that  yon  were  meant  for 
better  things,  Cyr." 

"  I   may   have   been  —  but   what   matter   if  I 
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missed  tliem.  Sometimes  I  tliiiik  that  if  I  could 
stai't  clear  again  without  the  ignominy  upon 
me  of  my  birth,  I  could  still  struggle  out  of  the 
brake  in  wliich  I  am  entangled ;  but  -svhen  I  re- 
collect all  the  hopelessness  of  getting  free  of 
that — when  I  knovr  how  it  can  foil  and  disgrace 
me  at  every  turn — I  fold  my  hands  and  let  my- 
self drift  just  as  chance  will.  My  life  is  but 
putting  forth  fruits  natural  to  the  stock.  ^ay, 
old  Robin,  don't  look  so  grieved  I  Canst  thou 
gather  grapes  of  thorns  or  figs  of  thistles  ?  " 

"  We  had  the  same  chance  and  carry  the 
same  burden,  Cyr,  only  you  w^ere  so  much  the 
cleverer.  Do  you  never  remember  our  mother's 
pride  in  you  ?  Do  you  never  think  of  her 
prayers  and  good  counsels?  Do  you  forget  all 
slie  taup'ht  us  in  that  little  old  room  with  the 
balcony  looking  over  to  the  sea  ?  " 

"  I  remember  her  life  of  saint  and  martj-r, 
Robin,  and  that's  enouo-h.  If  I  am  not  utterlv 
abandoned  of  God  and  good,  it  is  that  her  prayers 
hold  me  back ;  and  if  I  am  ever  to  be  recovered 
to  the  primitive  faith  which  I  have  lost,  it  must  be 
from  the  late  growth  of  some  of  the  seed  which 
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she  sowed  in  my  heart  with  such  loving  hands. 
Don't  reason  with  me,  Robin — don't  drown  me 
in  a  flood  of  polemics ;  you  might  just  as  well 
sow  salt  upon  the  sand  for  any  profit  argument 
will  bring  you ;  let  me  be,  let  me  work  out  my 
own  problems " 

"  If  I  see  you  w^orking  them  wrong,  Cyr  f  " 

"  Yes — if  they  are  worked  wrong,  I  shall  have 
them  to  work  over  again,  that  is  all.  Now  let  us 
talk  of  something  else.  I  told  you  I  was  no 
longer  a  drone,  and  promised  an  explanation. 
Since  my  father  threatened  to  withdraw  the 
whole  of  his  allowance,  except  on  a  condition  to 
which  I  shall  never  accede,  it  behoves  me  to  find 
some  employment  for  my  head  and  my  hands, 
which  are  all  the  fortune  I  shall  then  have  left. 
I  have  got  an  engagement  on  a  morning  paper, 
and  Sir  Philip  Nugent  is  free  to  execute  his 
threat  as  soon  as  he  sees  fit."  Cyrus  told  of  his 
success  with  a  little  air  of  triumph. 

"You  will  not  withdraw  that  mischievous 
book  then  ?  Yes,  Cyr, — it  is  a  mischievous,  wicked, 
foolish  book." 

"  A    truce    to   it.      My   new    occupation  has 
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introduced  me  to  a  fresli  set  of  acquaiutance, 
and  whom  do  you  think  amongst  them  ?  Master 
Scrope,  poor  old  fellow  I  He  absolutely  began 
to  cry  when  he  saw  me,  and  we  had  over  a  lot 
of  reminiscences  of  Chinelyn;  how  intensely  I 
longed  to  get  away  from  it,  and  how  he  encouraged 
me.  I  found  that  he  was  very  badly  off,  doing 
odd  errands  at  a  printer's  office,  so  I  procured 
him  a  place  as  libi-arian  at  a  reading-room,  de- 
bating-club,  and  lecture  hall,  to  which  I  should 
have  gone  to-night  if  I  had  not  met  you.  There 
is  not  much  to  do,  and  the  little  there  is  suits 
him." 

"  What  is  the  amusement  to-niglit  ? "  Robert 
asked. 

"  You  had  better  go  with  nie  and  hear.  It 
has  been  a  rather  favourite  resort  of  mine  this 
autumn ;  one  can  practise  there  the  art  of  public 
speaking.  This  evening  the  debating  club  does 
not  meet,  but  there  is  to  be  a  speech  from  the 
platform  by  John  Dawson,  the  great  apostle 
of  the  people.  You  have  heard  of  him,  of 
course  ?  " 

"Yes;  a  misci  lie  vous,  profane  demagogue.   The 
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men  must  be  blind  wlio  elect  to  themselves  sucli 
leaders." 

"  Dawson  is  a  clever  fellow  too,  and  lie  believes 
what  he  preaches,  which  is  less  common  than  many 
people  suppose." 

"  You  have  earned  a  bad  opinion  of  human 
kind,  Cyr." 

"  There,  Robin,  there !  have  a  little  mercy. 
I  thought  I  had  guided  you  insensibly  out  of 
the  way  of  any  further  moralizing  for  to-night," 
cried  Cyrus,  impatiently. 

"  One  other  question,  Cyr,  and  I  have  done ; 
that  pretty  child  whom  I  saw  this  afternoon,  who 
is  she  ?  " 

"That  pretty  child  is  Laury — call  her  what 
else  you  will.  Now,  Robert,  I  have  answered 
your  one  other  question,  and  I  war7i  you  not 
to  ask  any  more."  Cyrus  looked  so  angry  and 
stubborn  as  he  made  this  reply,  that  Robert  was 
silenced.  It  was  useless  to  waste  what  little  in- 
fluence he  still  possessed  over  his  brother,  by  a 
too  urgent  exercise  of  it. 

They  dined  together,  talking  chiefly  on  in- 
different matters,  until  about  a  quarter  to  eight. 
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when  they  tiu-ned  out  into  the  street^  and  wended 
their  way  across  the  silent  bridge  into  the  Strand. 
There  was  a  great  crowd  thronging  the  doors  of 
the  lecture  hall,  but  passing  in  with  the  stream 
they  gained  two  seats  almost  in  front  of  the 
speaker's  estrade,  and  from  the  time  of  their 
entrance  the  room  continued  to  fill,  until  it  was 
densely  packed  to  its  remotest  limits. 


IV. 


It  was  a  dingy  room,  insufficiently  lighted,  and 
it  was  a  motley  assembly  that  filled  it.  In  no 
other  city  in  the  world,  perhaps,  would  you  see 
such  a  collection  of  faces — eager,  acute,  whole- 
some, sensible,  satisfied,  credulous — met  together 
for  the  deliberate  purpose  of  hearing  a  tirade 
on  grievances,  which  they  would  never  have 
discovered  without  some  one  to  show  them  how, 
and  of  being  sent  away  with  the  agreeable  feel- 
ing that  they  were  equally  injured  and  helpless. 
No  doubt  there  were  men  there  with  real  troubles 
and  injustices  to  complain  of,  but  there  were  by 
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far  more  inquisitive  idlers  and  restless^  discon- 
tented ne'er-do-weels ;  and  even  they  were  out- 
numbered by  the  superior  artizans,  to  whom 
something  to  grumble  about  is  sauce  piquant  to 
their  daily  bread.  There  was  also  a  sprinkling 
of  such  people  as  Cyrus  Hawthorne  Nugent,  and 
one  w^ondered  naturally  what  they  did  there ;  for, 
whatever  their  difficulties,  it  did  not  seem  likely 
that  they  would  get  any  receipt  for  rectifying 
them  in  that  place.  Robert,  in  coming  in,  had 
caught  a  glimpse  of  a  tall,  stooping,  white-haired 
man,  whom  he  recognised  as  Master  Scrope, 
but  he  was  so  placed  that  they  could  not  ap- 
proach to  speak  to  him,  for  it  was  almost  the 
moment  for  the  orator  to  appear,  and  John  Daw- 
son knew  the  temper  of  his  audience  too  well 
to  keep  them  waiting  until  impatience  and  delay 
swallowed  up  good-humour.  Robert  Hawthorne, 
in  spite  of  his  prejudice  against  the  man,  al- 
ready felt  a  curiosity  to  know  the  power  by 
which  he  held  these  hundreds  at  the  beck  of 
his  name ;  but  when  he  walked  up  upon  the 
platform  in  the  midst  of  a  tumult  of  applause, 
and   by  the  slightest  lifting  of  his  hand  hushed 
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it  to  a  dead  silence,  his  first  sensation  was  cer- 
tainly one  of  disappointment  and  surprise. 

The  great  apostle  of  the  people  was  a  little 
man,  of  a  mean  and  stunted,  figure,  with  a  head 
so  disproportionately  large  as  to  suggest  the  idea 
of  absolute  deformity.  His  face  was  pallid,  his 
hair  long  and  grey,  his  eyes  intensely  bright, 
and  his  mouth  mobile  and  expressive.  His  utter- 
ance was  impetuous,  but  very  distinct,  and  accom- 
panied with  rapid  and  fervent  gesticulations;  a 
man  of  the  people  whom  he  addressed,  of  no 
education,  rash,  full  of  emotion,  and  blind,  way- 
ward, mischievous  power ;  a  man  who  would  have 
won  disciples  to  the  wildest  creed  that  was  ever 
promulgated  by  the  very  intensity  of  his  faith  in 
it  himself. 

The  feeling  he  excited  in  Robert  Hawthorne's 
mind  was  one  of  compassion  only,  but  there  were 
thousands  to  whom  every  word  that  dropped  from 
his  lips  was  an  oracle.  He  was  listened  to  in  a 
rapt  silence. 

"  Every  great  cause  has  its  martyrs,"  was  the 
opening  of  his  speech;  the  gi'eat  cause  he  had 
in  hand  that  nierht  beinfif  Trades  Unions.     There 
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was  mucli  dissatisfaction  in  the  nortli  of  Eno-land 
at  tliis  juncture ;  turns-out  amongst  the  workmen 
and  factory  hands,  and  steady  resistance  against 
the  masters,  which  had  led  to  several  breaches  of 
the  peace,  and  threatened,  if  it  continued,  to  pro- 
duce still  more  serious  popular  disturbances.  John 
Dawson  handled  these  events  skilfully  for  the 
illustration  and  support  of  his  subject.  Let  the 
men  band  themselves  together,  he  said,  and  the 
masters  would  be  powerless  either  to  coerce  or 
resist  them ;  they  would  cease  to  be  masters,  in 
fact,  and  become  dependants  of  the  unions.  Any 
idea  of  mutual  help  was  overlooked,  and  masters 
and  men  were  spoken  of  as  each  other's  natural 
enemies,  only  driven  to  make  truces  by  dire 
necessity.  Masters,  in  becoming  such,  lost  the 
plain  traits  of  Christian  humanity,  and  grew 
worse  than  American  slave-drivers ;  wearing  out 
not  only  the  bodies,  but  the  souls  of  the  people. 
Warming  up  to  his  theme,  he  drew  several  unreal 
pictures  of  wanton  waste  in  high  places,  and 
meek  privations  hidden  in  garrets  and  cellars 
amongst  the  abject  poor ;  he  had  a  touch  of 
pathos  in  his  voice  whicli  drew  tears  from  mauy 
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a  stern  eye,  and  a  thrill  of  animosity  that  sowed 
liatred  in  many  a  breast.  To  hear  him  one  might 
have  thought  that  selfishness  and  vice  were  the 
natural  companions  of  the  rich,  and  all  the  exiled 
virtues  the  guardian  angels  of  the  poor.  As  he 
had  begmi  by  speaking  of  martjTS,  so  he  ended ; 
offering  himself  as  the  first  amongst  the  self- 
sacrificing  band,  and  proclaiming  his  willingness 
to  be  sent  as  a  delegate  into  the  disturbed  manu- 
facturing tow^ns  of  the  north,  there  to  preach  tlie 
gospel  of  Trades  Unions. 

To  the  popular  understanding  the  speech 
sounded  very  fine,  fluent,  and  solid,  but  it  was 
extremely  uncandid  and  extremely  mischievous, 
as  Robert  Hawthorne  remarked  to  his  brother 
while  they  stood  waiting  mitil  the  dispersion 
of  the  crowd  permitted  them  to  join  ^Master 
Scrope. 

^*  There  was  truth  in  it  too.  A  man  might 
choose  a  less  honourable  post  for  lumself  than 
John  Daw^son  _  has  w^on.  It  is  not  only  empty 
words  to  offer  himself  as  a  martyr  in  the  cause 
of  the  people ;  depend  upon  it,  if  any  of  these  dele- 
gates can  be  caught  in  a  breach  of  the  law,  the 
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prosecution  will  be  very  virulent  against  them," 
was  Cyrus's  reply.  He  looked  liot,  flushed^  and 
excited,  and  had  evidently  been  somewhat  carried 
away  by  the  orator's  fervency. 

"  There  are  enough  real  sorrows  amongst  the 
poor,  and,  indeed,  amongst  all  classes,  with- 
out inventing  an  unnatural  feeling  of  antago- 
nism to  affsravate  them.  Masters  and  men  have 
their  interests  so  inseparably  united  that  every- 
thing should  be  done  to  promote  a  better  under- 
standincr  between  them  instead  of  a  wider  breach. 
I  think  John  Dawson  a  very  dangerous  fellow  : 
no  doubt,  he  started  from  some  great  personal 
wrono;  or  mischance,  and  has  so  magnified  it  bv 
dwelling  upon  it  in  detail  that  it  clouds  all  the 
world  to  his  vision ;  he  divides  mankind  into  two 
great  classes — oppressors  and  oppressed — and  fos- 
ters nothing  so  much  as  strife.  He  talked  a  great 
deal  of  wicked  and  frothy  nonsense,  but  I  do 
not  believe  him  to  be  of  the  base  kind  who  make 
a  mock  at  the  poor  l^y  trading  on  their  sufFer- 
ino-s.  He  seems  to  have  a  blind  faith  in  himself, 
which  gives  a  fallacious  weight  to  every  word 
he    litters;    but  it  would  be   good   to   hear  the 
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other  yie\y  of  the  question  side  bj  side  Avith 
his." 

''Of  course  you  disapprove  of  the  principle 
of  these  Trades  Unions  ?  " 

"  I  think  they  fail  of  their  end.  They  do  not 
prevent  strikes  or  the  destitution  and  wretched- 
ness they  entail ;  they  produce  misery  which  they 
are  almost  always  powerless  to  mitigate.  And 
as  for  their  tyranny,  no  tyranny  on  earth  is 
like  it.  They  hold  each  of  their  members  bound 
hand  and  foot :  they  shall  not  work  save  for 
such  and  such  masters,  or  for  wages  other  than 
they  fix ;  they  shall  not  admit  into  their  fellow- 
ship any  man  who  does  not  belong  to  their  union, 
and  a  recusant  they  will  punish  by  the  cruellest 
and  meanest  expedients.  It  is  marvellous  to  me 
how  men  with  brains  and  thews  and  sinews  of 
the  best,  can  yield  their  Hbei-ty  of  action  to  the 
guidance  of  other  men,  as  if  they  were  mere 
items  in  a  great  machine." 

"  All !  you  are  a  prejudiced  mtness — you  are 
a  master,^''  objected  Cyrus. 

"  I  and  my  men  are  at  one,  I  have  notliing 
to  fear  from  them  or  they  from  me.     But,  Cyr, 
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since  when  have  you  made  yourself  the  advocate 
of  popular  mstitutions  ?  It  is  curious  to  see  you 
interested  in  such  matters." 

"  Since  I  became  a  working  man  myself.  I 
wonder  how  many  patriots  have  been  made  in 
the  same  way ;  by  losing  money  and  friends  and 
self-respect,"  said  Cyrus,  with  a  very  bitter  laugh. 

^^  Cyr,  be  honest ;  do  not  feign  for  any  cause 
Avhat  you  cannot  feel,"  replied  Robert,  gravely. 
"  It  is  only  the  earnest  self-abnegation  of  that 
mistaken  person  whom  we  have  just  heard,  that 
lifts  him  above  the  contempt  and  detestation  of 
all  good  men.  One  who  should  set  himself  up 
as  a  leader  of  the  wayward  and  ignorant,  with 
a  scorn  for  them  in  his  heart,  and  a  shallow, 
flimsy  pretence  of  being  their  friend,  is  viler 
than  the  vilest  crawling  thing  upon  the  earth  I " 

^'It  is  not  I  who  shall  ever  become  such  an 
one,  Robin,"  said  Cyrus,  in  a  low,  rebuked  tone. 

Robert  made  no  answer.  The  throng  had  now 
moved  from  before  them,  and  Master  Scrope 
was  slowly  making  his  way  between  the  benches 
towards  the  door.  The  two  young  men  pressed 
forward,  and  overtook,   him  just  as  he  was  dis- 
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appearing  down  tlie  steps  into  the  street.  The 
old  man  turned  round  as  a  hand  was  laid  upon 
his  shoulder,  and  recognised  Cyrus  with  a  smile 
of  pleased  intelligence ;  his  other  pupil  he  did 
not  know. 

'•  Who  is  this.  Master  Scrope  ?  look  in  his 
face  and  you  will  rememher/'  said  Cyrus,  stop- 
ping his  hrother  under  a  gas-lamp. 

"  It  is  Robert,  surely  ?  Yes  I  He  is  the  taller 
and  In-oader  of  the  two — I  always  thought  he 
would  be.  And  how  'are  you,  Robert  ?  "  He 
spoke  kindly,  but  not  with  the  same  delighted 
respect  as  marked  his  manner  to  C}tus.  Robert 
had  been  a  good  lad,  but  not  the  genius  whom 
he  had  cherished  and  reverenced  and  ill-advised 
in  the  ChinehTi  days.  Robert  was  in  business 
now,  and  Master  Scrope  did  not  honour  a  trades- 
man, as  such,  any  more  than  he  had  formerly 
honoured  a  boy  who  did  his  lessons  in  a  sober 
and  discreet  mamier,  without  any  originality  of 
either  goodness  or  naughtiness. 

'•We  are  close  by  my  rooms,  Master  Scrope; 
you  shall  come  in  with  my  brother  and  me  to 
supper  there,"  Cyrus  exclaimed,  cheerfully,  and 
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as  no  one  gainsaid  the  proposition^,  they  followed 
in  Indian  file  up  the  passage  and  staircase  of 
an  old  house,  on  the  first  floor  of  which  Cyrus 
had  noisy,  but  not  uncomfortable  lodgings. 

At  the  door  of  the  sitting-room  a  little  stiff- 
haired  dog  met  them,  and  leaped  on  Cyrus  with 
short  waffs  of  welcome;  which,  however,  failed 
to  awaken  a  young  man  sleeping  in  an  easy 
chair  with  his  feet  upon  a  second,  at  the  sight 
of  whom  the  owner  of  the  room  exclaimed — 

«  Oh  !  here's  Waller.  Robert,  that  fellow  has 
an  easy  conscience,  he  sleeps  like  a  baby,  doesn't 
he  ?  Now,  Ted,  wake  up ; "  and  he  enforced 
his  command  by  a  vigorous  shake  of  the  sleeper's 
shoulder. 

"  You  are  come  home  at  last,  I've  been  wait- 
ing for  you  two  hours,  Nugent;  I  say,  can  you 
lend  a  fellow " 

At  this  point  of  his  drowsy  request,  Mr.  Waller 
became  conscious  of  the  presence  of  two  indi- 
viduals besides  his  friend,  and  was  instantly  mute. 

"  Sit  down  again,  Ted,  while  I  send  out  for 
supper,  and  after  that  we  will  discuss  the 
supplies;    this    is    my    brother,   and   this   other 
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you  know  —  the  learned  and  venerable  Dr. 
Scrope." 

So  was  the  old  pedagogue  named  by  the  young 
men  who  frequented  the  library  he  had  in  charge. 

Mr.  Waller  bowed  to  Robert  with  great  solem- 
nity, profoundly  astonished  to  find  that  Cyrus 
possessed  such  a  brother,  and  nodded  familiarly 
to  Master  Scrope.  He  was  a  young  man  who 
was  at  home  everywhere  and  in  all  companies — 
a  journalist  with  a  little  information  on  every 
subject  under  the  sun,  a  discreet  solidity  of  ap- 
pearance, and  a  very  large  share  of  natural  tact. 
Within  five  minutes  Robert  had  forgotten  the 
sleepy,  waking  speech  which  had  revealed  the 
unthrift  of  Cyrus's  visitor,  and  was  disposed  to 
tliink  him  a  man  of  sense,  stabihty,  and  re- 
markable intelligence.  Mr.  Waller,  like  the 
busy  bee  in  the  hymn,  was  always  ready  to 
improve  the  shining  hour;  and  finding  that  Ro- 
bert had  an  accurate  and  thoughtful  knowledge 
of  those  vexed  questions  which  were  agitating 
the  north  at  the  time,  he  carefully  culled  his 
opinions,  and  afterwards  wrought  them  up  mto 
a  leader  which  was  quoted   as   a   luminous   and 
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exhaustive  view  of  the  subject  by  half  the  minor 
papers  in  the  kingdom.  Mr.  Waller  was  de- 
lighted with  Robert ;  himself  a  cultivated  per- 
son, remarkable  for  nothing  so  much  as  his  want 
of  faith  in  everything,  he  declared  that  he  found 
it  most  refreshing  to  converse  with  a  creature 
so  guileless,  large-hearted,  and  sincere  as  this 
independent  country  tradesman  ;  and  as  he  regu- 
lated his  own  talk  to  match  Eobert's  orthodox 
sentiments,  their  favourable  opinion  of  each  other 
was  mutually  flattering. 

Master  Scrope  was  the  same  amiable  philo- 
sopher and  genial  prophet  as  of  old.  It  did  not 
take  him  long  to  discover  how  deep  was  Robert 
Hawthorne's  disappointment  in  Cyrus,  and  he 
immediately  gave  himself  to  the  task  of  encourag- 
ing a  better  hope  for  the  future. 

"  lie's  but  a  boy  yet,"  said  he,  indulgently  ; 
"you  must  give  him  time.  Depend  upon  it,  we 
shall  still  be  proud  of  him--still  hear  of  him." 

"  Hear  of  him !  but  how  ? "  replied  Robert. 
^^  Rather  the  humblest  obscurity  than  such  no- 
toriety as  he  is  making  for  himself  now." 

Master   Scrope /could  not  agree  with  his  an- 
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cient  scholar^  so  lie  refrained  from  saying  any- 
tliiiio;. 

Cyvus  and  Mr.  "Waller,  towards  the  end  of 
supper,  began  to  discuss  communism  of  pro- 
perty, for  argument's  sake  Cyrus  being  for  and 
Mr.  Waller  against  it.  The  subject  was  one  that 
Robert  in  his  old-fasliioned  loyalty  considered 
even  dangerous  to  speak  of,  and  he  hstened  with 
real  uneasiness  to  the  earnest  power  Cyrus  chose 
to  put  into  it,  being  sensibly  relieved  when  Mr. 
Waller,  perceiving  his  annoyance,  turned  it  all 
into  a  jest. 

"  Well,"  cried  the  jom-nalist,  cheerfully,  "  I 
love  money,  and  when  I  have  got  it  I  can  spend 
it  like  a  prince;  but  as  I  did  not  inherit  any, 
and  cannot  earn  much,  I  do  not  still  see  that 
I  have  a  claim  on  my  neighbour's  purse.  The 
princijole  of  communism  is  simply  the  old  sa^^' 
in  masquerade,  ^  That  they  shoidd  take  who 
have  the  power,  and  they  should  keep  who 
can.'" 

"  The  vast  inequahty  between  rich  and  poor 
is,  I  maintain,  only  the  overgrowth  of  a  corrupt 
civilization,"  replied  Cyrus.     "  In  primitive  forms 
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(jf  society  sucli  inequality,  which  is  against  the 
laws  of  nature,  never  existed." 

^•It  must  always  have  existed,  unless  modern 
men  are  made  on  a  new  principle.  To  some 
of  us,  riches  flow  as  by  a  natural  attraction,  and 
stick  as  fast  as  the  needle  to  the  magnet;  from 
others  they  fly  off  by  a  natural  repulsion,  which 
many  of  us  are  in  a  condition  satisfactorily  to 
explain.  Now  you  two  brothers  come  as  an  apt 
illustration  of  my  theory:  if  you  had  started 
fair  a  dozen  years  ago,  each  with  half  a  crown 
in  his  pocket,  I  would  have  undertaken  to  pre- 
dict that  Mr.  Hawthorne  might  die  Lord  Mayor 
of  London ;  while  you,  O  Cyrus,  my  friend, 
might  have  perished  in  the  union  workhouse, 
and  have  been  buried  by  contract !  " 

"No,  no,  no,"  remonstrated  Master  Scrope, 
Avith  an  affectionate  look  at  his  old  favourite, 
*'  I  would  have  promised  him  Westminster  Abbey 
— Westminster  Abbey,  and  a  column  or  two  in 
the  Valhalla  of  great  men,  tlie  biographical  dic- 
tionary." 

Everybody  laughed,  for  the  old  schoolmaster 
spoke  with    a   sincere   gravity  of  Cyrus's   being 
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tlius    doubly    entombed,    and    evidently    thought 
the  dictionary  a  monument  of  eternal  glory. 

"  The  union  workhouse  and  Westminster  Ab- 
bey, and  the  Valhalla  of  biographical  diction- 
aries are  all  next  door  to  each  other,"  said  Cyrus, 
cheerfully.  "  But  if  I  were  a  poet  of  distinction 
like  one  or  two  we  could  name,  and  my  admiring 
countrymen  left  me  to  die  of  poverty  and  then 
proposed  to  glorify  themselves  by  erecting  a 
fine  monument  to  my  memory,  I  hope  my  in- 
dignant ghost  would  rise  and  pelt  them  with  the 
stones." 

"  Calm  thyself,  my  friend !  "  exclaimed  ^Ir. 
Waller,  laughing;  "you  are  not  great  man  enough 
to  serve  as  a  commercial  speculation  to  a  people 
ever  desirous  of  turning  an  honest  penny — your 
bones  Avill  rest  in  peace." 

Cyrus  coloured,  and  turned  the  conversation — 
perhaps  it  mortified  him  to  hear  himself  estimated 
as  below  any  for  any  purpose  ! 

Robert  Hawthorne  was  the  first  to  move,  and 
liis  brother  would  accompany  him  to  his  hotel; 
Mr.  Waller  also,  with  a  cigar  in  his  mouth,  walked 
off  to  his  chambers,  after  first  assuring  his  new 
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acquaintance  of  tlie  pleasure  he  had  derived  from 
his  company  in  a  formal  manner  which  Cyrus 
knew  concealed  a  secret  mockery ;  Robert  re- 
sponded in  perfect  good  faith,  and  he  afterwards 
told  his  brother  that  it  consoled  him  to  find  he  had 
one  seriously  disposed  friend  to  advise  with  in  all 
his  difficulties. 

Master  Scrope  had  Robert's  arm  as  far~  as 
they  went  together,  and  he  took  this  oppor- 
tunity of  telling  him  several  pleasant  and  gener- 
ous traits  in  Cyrus's  conduct,  especially  as  regarded 
himself. 

"He may  have  his  faults,  but  I  don't  see  them," 
said  the  old  man,  feelingly :  "  I  believe  he  has  had 
more  to  bear  than  we  know,  but  think  of  his 
taking  me  by  the  hand  as  if  I  were  his  equal,  when 
I  assure  you,  Robert,  I  did  not  know  on  what  side 
to  turn  to  win  the  morrow's  crust.  For  six  weeks 
he  kept  me  in  his  own  lodgings,  and  supplied  me 
with  everything ;  and  I  believe  he  would  have 
kept  me  for  six  months  or  six  years  if  it  had  been 
necessary;  but  this  place  fell  vacant  at  the  library, 
and  he  had  interest  enough  to  procure  it  for  me. 
Then  his  hand  is  always  open  to  his  friend  in  need 
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— lie  has  a  generous  spirit,  and  I  sliould  be  worse 
than  a  dos;  if  I  were  not  grateful  to  him.  The 
very  beggars  in  the  street  ask  of  him  more  con- 
fidently than  of  others — I  see  you  are  sad  about 
him,  and  I  would  have  you  take  courage." 

Cyrus  was  walking  off  the  pavement  w^histling  a 
popular  air  as  carelessly  as  a  school-boy,  with  his 
little  doo^  Beau  trottinsj  close  at  his  heel.  He  did 
not  hear  ^Master  Scrope's  plea  for  himself,  and  in- 
terrupted it  once  or  twice  with  observations  on 
objects  they  met  in  the  street. 

"  His  worst  faults  are  not  on  the  surface. 
Master  Scrope,"  replied  Robert ;  "  the  most  pain- 
ful of  those  that  are,  is  the  light  indifference 
with  w^hich  he  looks  on  everything.  He  reminds 
me  of  the  sparkling  sand  on  Cliinelyn  beach, "wliere 
I  have  seen  him  trace  fine  words  out  of  books  many 
a  time,  but  which  lost  all  impression  of  them  at  the 
rising  of  the  next  tide.  This  melancholy  book 
that  he  has  written  is  the  fruit  rather  of  perversity 
and  vanity  than  of  any  deep  sentiment  or  study." 

"  I  cannot  agree  with  you  there,  Robert ;  the 
book  is  full  of  origmal  thought,  and  is  eminently 
suggestive." 
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"  Then  the  light  has  not  reached  7jou  yet. 
Master  Scrope  ?  "  Robert  said,  gravely, 

'^  Well,  sir,  according  to  your  views  and  Mr. 
Ford's,  it  has  not.  The  almond-tree  is  in  full 
blossom,  and  I  have  had  repeated  warning  that  the 
tale  of  my  years  is  nearly  accomplished,  but  I 
have  not  seen  reason  to  change  any  of  my  old 
ways  of  thinking ;  my  belief  is  that  I  shall  die 
as  I  have  lived." 

''  Dr.  Scrope,  we  are  at  the  door  of  your  lodging, 
don't  come  out  of  the  way,"  exclaimed  Cyrus ; 
"  good  night  to  you." 

"  Good  night."  And  they  parted  with  the  old 
man  there. 

Cyrus  would  not  go  in  with  his  brother  when 
they  reached  the  hotel,  but  he  promised  to  see  him 
the  next  day — on  condition,  as  he  said  laughing, 
that  he  should  not  be  reasoned  with.  Robert  would 
not  give  any  promise,  and  his  brother  marched 
away  home  again  very  cheerfully,  thinking  what 
a  dear,  innocent,  guileless,  faithful  creature  Robert 
was,  much  as  his  lively  friend  Mr.  Waller  had 
done  before  him ;  but,  of  course,  immeasurably 
inferior    to    himself    in     experience,   and    quite 
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unable  to  judge  of  the  snares  and  difficulties 
that  beset  the  thoughtful  way  of  sovereign  in- 
tellec  ts. 


V. 


Robert  Hawthorne  waited  until  noon  of  the 
following  day,  and,  his  brother  not  appearing 
according  to  his  promise,  he  went  off  to  seek 
liim  at  his  rooms  in  the  Strand.  Mountino;  the 
stairs  alone,  he  heard  Cyrus's  voice  raised  in 
loud  and  angry  contention  to  which  another 
voice  replied  in  tones  equally  indignant.  He 
knocked  twice  or  thrice  before  he  was  heard, 
but  at  length  Cyrus  opened  the  door  himself. 
As  soon  as  he  saw  who  it  was  he  became 
suddenly  calm ;  "  I  thought  it  was  you,  Robin, 
come  in,"  said  he ;  and,  advancing  a  step  or  two, 
Robert  saw  Sir  Philip  Nugent  seated  by  the  table, 
lookino;  white  and  excited,  with  everv  trace  of  a 
vehement  and  painful  discussion  upon  his  coun- 
tenance. 
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Robert  would  have  gladly  retreated,  but  Sir 
Philip  held  out  his  hand  and  rose,  saying, 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  Robert ;  you  come 
at  the  right  moment  to  help  me  to  reason  with 
this  wilful  and  misguided  son  of  mine." 

"  Robert  is  wiser  than  to  waste  Words,"  ]-e- 
turned  Cyrus.  "I  told  him  last  night  that  my 
mind  was  made  up,  and  that  I  would,  neither 
be  bribed  nor  coerced  into  suppressing  the  book — 
that  is  our  present  quarrel,  Robert." 

"I  regret  quite  as  much  as  any  one  can  do 
that '  it  was  ever  written,"  said  Robert,  '•'  but 
still  more  do  I  regret  the  condition  of  feeling 
and  principle  that  made  it  possible.  I  should  be 
thankful  if  Cyrus  would  only  give  the  subject  of  it 
longer  and  honcster  reflection,  for  false  and  mis- 
chievous as  it  is,  it  is  crude,  weak,  and  watery." 

"I  am  of  that  opinion  too,"  cried  Sir  Philip, 
eagerly.  "  It  is  a  discreditable  performance  for 
its  manner  as  well  as  its  matter." 

Cyrus  bit  his  lip,  and  glanced  from  the  one  to 
the  other  suspiciously. 

"It  may  serve  your  interest  to  keep  me  ob- 
cure,"    said    he,   "  but   I    have   begun  to   make 
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my  own  way  at  last,  and  will  not  be  stopped. 
You  may  take  away  your  money,  Sir  Philip 
Nugent,  but  I  defy  you  to  keep  me  down !  It 
would  have  been  better  if  I  had  been  left  from 
the  first  to  strike  for  independence  in  my  own 
way.  I  have  always  felt  hampered  by  the  secret 
jealousy  and  antagonism  there  has  been  between 
us,  and  shall  work  better  when  I  am  no  longer 
a  croucliing  dependant." 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  jealousy 
and  antagonism,  Cyrus,  but  of  this  I  am  sure, 
you  are  wrongheaded  and  ungrateful  to  excess,'' 
exclaimed  Sir  Philip. 

"  Dependants  are  always  ungrateful  when  the}" 
decline  to  become  slaves,"  retorted  Cyrus. 

Sir  Philip  looked  deeply  mcensed ;  he  rose 
and  walked  about  the  room  for  several  minute?, 
fuming  silently. 

'*  You  will  come  to  your  senses  by  and  bye," 
said  he,  at  length ;  "  for  the  praise  of  fools  will 
not  wait  long  on  your  vapid  effusions.  But 
remember  this,  I  will  not  have  my  name  paraded 
on  the  title-page  I  Call  yourself  by  the  onJ}- 
one  that  belongs  to  you  if  you   are   determined 

VOL.  II.  T 
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to  attach  to  yourself  the  notoriety  of  an  atheistical 
scribbler ! " 

Cyrus  grew  livid. 

"  Yery  well,"  replied  he,  with  an  intense  calm- 
ness ;  "  henceforward  I  am  Cyrus  Hawthorne  only, 
free  to  hate  Sir  Philip  Nugent  as  the  enemy 
who,  having  done  me  one  deadly  and  irretrievable 
wrong,  can  taunt  me  with  it  to  my  face  and  yet 
be  safe  !  If  you  were  any  other  man  but  what 
you  are,  I  would  murder  you  where  you  stand ! " 
The  whole  devil  of  his  nature  glared  in  his  dis- 
tended eyes  as  he  significantly  touched  with  one 
forefinger  a  httle  sharp-pointed  glittering  dagger 
which  hung  amongst  a  collection  of  curious  pipes 
above  the  chimney-piece.  Robert  gravely  took 
him  by  the  arm  and  held  him  back,  for  while 
speaking  he  had  thrust  his  angry  visage  close 
to  his  father's,  and  there  was  menace  enough 
in  his  eyes  to  startle  the  bravest.  Sir  Philip, 
however,  looked  in  no  wise  cowed,  and  merely 
replied, 

"  Tut,  tut — what  are  these  tragedy  airs  ?  " 
with  a  quiet  raillery  which  was  more  stinging 
than  the  loudest  rebuke. 
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"  There  can  be  no  profit  in  continuing  this 
scene.  Sir  Philip  Nugent — perhaps  you  will  leave 
Cyrus  to  me  ?  "  said  Robert. 

Sir  Philip  Xu^ent  paused  a  minute  or  two 
irresolute,  then  turned  on  his  heel  and  walked 
towai'ds  the  door. 

"  If  you  repent  of  your  present  determination, 
Cyrus,  I  am  as  much  yom'  friend  as  ever,"  said 
he,  before  going  out.  "  I  will  not  be  alienated 
by  yom'  vain  petulance,  but  until  I  hear  from 
you  in  a  different  strain  from  that  you  have  taken 
to-day,  make  no  claim  upon  me  or  any  belonging 
to  me  for  help,  because  it  wuU  not  be  given." 
With  these  filial  words  he  disappeared. 

For  some  time  after  he  was  gone  the  brothers 
were  silent;  Robert  was  more  grieved  than  any 
w^ords  could  express. 

"  He  has  taken  liis  measures  to  drive  me  to 
extremity  shrewdly,  but  he  will  not  succeed," 
Cyrus  said,  after  a  while.  "  To-morrow  I  shoidd 
have  drawn  my  quarter's  allowance  and  have 
been  above  water  three  months  longer,  but  now 
to  work  in  earnest !     I  must  see  Waller  to-day." 

There  was   a   burning  restlessness  and  impa- 
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tience  in  liis  speecli  and  manner  wliicli  testified 
to  the  anxious  cares  whicli  had  beset  him  as  in 
a  moment.  He  had  thought  the  matter  over 
again  and  again,  and  though  to  his  ideas  there 
was  a  certain  nobleness  in  forfeiting  his  fathers 
bounty  for  the  reason  set  forth,  he  never  at- 
tempted to  conceal  from  himself  that  the  struggles 
of  Cjrus  Hawthorne  and  Cyrus  Hawthorne  Nu- 
gent would  have  to  be  fought  on  very  different 
stages. 

^^  I  cannot  aid  you  as  Sir  Philip  has  done,  but 
I  can  keep  you  far  above  need  if  you  will  be 
prudent,  Cyr,"  replied  Robert.  "  But  do,  do 
turn  your  mind  from  the  evil  bias  it  has  got, 
and  take  up  healthier  studies.  They  will  help 
to  obliterate  the  stamp  of  the  other.  I  have  hope 
of  you,  dear  Cyr,  if  you  will  but  be  sincere  and 
earnest." 

*^  No  more  of  that  now,  Robin,  if  you  love  me. 
I  am  chafed  already  past  endurance.  I  am  going 
to  send  you  away  and  get  about  a  piece  of  work 
which  Sir  Philip's  fiat  precipitates.  You  may 
come  and  seek  me  here  again  to-night." 
,  Robert  thought  that   a   little   quiet   reflection 
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might  be  as  good  for  Mm  now  as  anything,  and 
was  going  off  with  a  promise  to  return  about 
seven  o'clock  when  Cyrus  cried  after  him — 

"  You  have  not  said  good-bye,  old  fellow : 
shake  hands  and  say  '  good-bye  ! '  " 

Robert  complied,  repeating,  however,  that  they 
should  see  each  other  again  very  soon. 

"  Yes,  yes ;  and  mind  whatever  you  hear  of 
me,  you  always  try  to  tliink  the  best,  Robin," 
Cyr  added. 

"  Surely  I  will ;  at  seven  o'clock,  remember,*' 
and  Robert  went  his  way. 

Returning  in  the  evening  at  the  hour  appointed, 
however,  the  woman  of  the  house  told  him  that 
his  brother  had  left  almost  immediately  after  him- 
self, taking  away  all  his  possessions  in  a  street 
cab,  and  paying  up  his  rent  to  the  end  of  the 
month.  He  had  left  no  directions  as  to  where 
lie  was  going.  In  the  greatest  heat  and  anxiety 
Robert  set  off  for  the  cottage  in  the  suburbs ; 
that  also  he  found  vacated,  save  by  the  female 
in  charge.  She  could  give  him  no  information, 
except  that  the  young  woman  whom  he  had  seen 
the  day  before   had  received  a  letter  during  the 
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afternoon  over  wliicli  slie  had  cried  a  great  deal, 
but  that,  cheering  up  presently,  she  had  gone  out 
with  a  friend  who  came  to  see  her  and  had  not 
since  returned.  Robert  understood  that  it  was 
his  brother's  intention  to  secrete  himself  from  him, 
and  with  a  bitter  sigh  over  the  distrust  this  im- 
plied he  went  back  to  his  hotel  and  prepared 
for  his  return  into  the  country  on  the  morrow. 
The  morning's  post  brought  him  a  letter,  undated, 
but  bearing  his  brother's  signature,  in  which  he 
explained  the  reasons  for  his  disappearance,  and 
concluded  by  saying,  "  and  do  not  expect  to  hear 
of  me  or  to  see  me  any  more,  dear  Robin,  until 
my   name   ceases   to   be   an   anxiety  and   a   dis- 
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CHAPTER  THE  NINTH. 

A  FLOWER  OF  THE  LATTER   SU]SDIER. 

"  Fair  Sylvia,  cease  to  'blame  my  youth 
For  having  loved  before ; 
For  men,  till  they  have  learn'd  the  truth, 
Strange  deities  adore." 

Bishop  Atteebuky. 

L 

Cous  Hawthoene  withdrew  liimself  from  all 
connection  with  his  kinsfolk  and  old  friends  in 
a  paroxysm  of  angry  pride ;  he  had  reason  soon 
to  repent  it,  but  such  a  step  is  more  easily  taken 
than  retraced.  He  did  not  discover  that  any 
very  ardent  research  was  made  after  liim,  and 
was  no  doubt  a  little  mortified  that  everybody 
seemed  to  acquiesce  so  readily  in  his  claim  to  think 
and  act  with  perfect  independence.  His  was  a 
nature  that  especially  craved  for  some  other, 
stronger  and  more   stable,   to   rely  upon;    some 
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other  tliat  would  bear  liis  vagaries  alFectionately, 
and  in  the  midst  of  them  still  believe  in  him 
at  his  best.  When  all  was  sunshine  and  pros- 
perity^ it  was  sufficient  for  him  to  know  there 
was  such  a  support  waiting  only  to  be  claimed 
though  it  were  hundreds  of  miles  away;  but 
as  soon  as  he  had  voluntarily  flung  it  away  and 
declared  himself  capable  of  dispensing  with  it,  he 
felt  the  lack  of  it  extremely.  After  a  few  months 
of  the  indifferent  acquaintanceship  of  those  with 
whom  mutual  pursuits  brought  him  into  contact, 
he  began  to  experience  fits  of  disgust  at  the  self- 
ishness of  the  world,  and  to  write  very  pretty  little 
moral  essays  on  the  vanity  of  human  hopes.  He 
missed  Robert's  affectionate  and  didactic  epistles, 
and  would,  in  his  chilled  and  dismal  moods,  have 
felt  infinitely  refreshed  by  the  sight  of  one  of  his 
large-folded  blue  sheets  of  letter-paper,  lying  by 
his  breakfast  cup  of  a  morning;  but  though  he 
knew  that  a  sino;le  word  of  his  whereabout  would 
reopen  that  wholesome  source  of  interest,  his 
tenacious  pride  withheld  him  from  uttering  it; 
he  preferred  rather  to  retire  within  himself,  to 
irrumble  at  his  uneven  lot,  and  to  dream  dreams 
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of  being  lifted  into  fame  and  fortune  by  some 
lucky  production  of  his  pen,  when  he  would 
hold  up  his  head  and  permit  Ms  own  people  and 
all  the  world  to  honour  him.  But  that  pleasant 
epoch  was  rather  long  a-coming. 

He  worked,  but  in  an  uTegular  and  careless 
fashion;  neither  was  he  to  be  depended  on  in 
other  respects  besides  punctuality.  His  habits 
of  thought  were  as  desultory  as  his  habits  of 
life,  and  he  despised  the  drudgery  by  which  he 
earned  his  bread.  He  might,  lioweA'er,  have  got 
on  better  if  he  had  not  alienated  ]Mr.  Waller, 
who  was  once  much  disposed  to  befriend  him. 
]Mr.  Waller  was  the  editor  of  a  morning  paper, 
and  he  gave  Cyrus,  who  had  always  the  pen  of 
a  ready  writer  when  he  could  be  caught  for  the 
space  of  one  hour  and  nailed  to  a  desk,  an  engage- 
ment on  its  staff.  Cyrus  liked  his  duties  very 
well  at  first,  but  he  presently  took  mnbrage  at 
some  criticism  from  his  chief,  and  in  a  luminous 
moment  hit  upon  the  following  mischievous  re- 
venge. There  was  at  the  time  a  lively  newspa- 
per controversy  gomg  on  upon  a  certain  political 
topic  which   greatly  interested  the  public  mind. 
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and  in  writing  a  leader  late  one  night  which  was 
to  appear  the  next  morning,  he  bethought  him. 
of  what  fun  it  would  be  to  take  the  line  of  argu- 
ment diametrically  opposed  to  the  principles  the 
journal  espoused.  He  did  it,  was  satisfied  with 
its  clear  and  logical  sentences,  saw  it  in  j)roof, 
corrected  it,  and  then  laughed  his  way  home, 
exulting  in  the  chance  absence  of  the  cliief,  and 
picturing  to  himself  the  astonishment  and  dismay 
of  Mr.  Waller  when  he  should  see  how  his  paper 
had  been  made  so  dexterously  to  fight  the  fight 
of  its  antagonists.  Cyrus  gained  half  a  day's 
amusement  thereby,  he  made  one  enemy,  lost  a 
dozen  useful  friends,  startled  a  few  thousand 
regular  subscribers,  and  made  his  best  wishers 
shy  of  trusting  him;  but  Cyrus  never,  in  his 
life,  was  given  to  counting  the  cost  before  he 
took  his  little  indulgences. 

After  this  escapade,  losing  his  regular  engage- 
ment, he  became  straightened  in  many  ways.  He 
had  not  yet  found  the  perseverance  even  to  proceed 
on  the  tack  of  those  dangerous  subjects  which  had 
before  brought  him  some  notoriety.  His  articles 
were  acceptable  in  many  quarters,  but  the  mis- 
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chief  was  that  no  review,  magazine,  or  joiuiial 
could  ever  rely  on  his  consistently  uttering  the 
same  tone  of  politics  twice  together.  Not  having 
any  convictions  in  particular,  he  was  always  open 
to  the  whim  or  the  argument  of  the  moment, 
and  never  dreamed  of  binding  himself  not  to  fol- 
low it. 

Once  he  was  arrested  at  the  suit  of  liis  tailor, 
and  remained  about  six  weeks  lost  to  society ;  and 
after  his  reappearance  there  crept  into  being  a 
second  volume  of  verse,  of  which  Mr.  Waller  had 
the  pleasure  of  remarking  in  his  widely  circulated 
columns  that  it  bore  the  same  affinity  to  true 
poetry  as  fireworks  bear  to  the  effulgence  of  the 
sun.  Another  kindly  critic,  following  the  same 
style  of  illustration,  observed  that  in  his  first  book 
of  poems  Mr.  Cyrus  Hawthorne  had  gone  up  like 
a  rocket,  and  in  his  present  one  he  came  down 
like  the  stick.  There  were  a  few  personalities 
added  which  set  the  author's  face  on  fire :  Cyrus 
had  helped  to  make  and  mar  literary  reputations 
himself,  but  he  winced  like  any  novice  when  the 
lash  was  applied  to  himself. 

The    critics   notwithstanding,   the   little    book 
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sold.  Young  Lady  Nugent  bought  a  copy  and 
read  it,  and  amongst  the  best  of  the  sonnets  she 
recognised  some  old  friends ;  nobody  else  could 
have  so  recognised  them,  but  she  did  not  let  the 
volume  lie  about  in  her  boudoir  or  her  drawing- 
room — probably  because  there  were  some  pieces 
far  from  orthodox  both  in  their  morality  and  their 
theology,  intermixed  with  the  purer  effusions  which 
were  quite  as  well  out  of  the  w^ay.  Lady  Leigh 
and  Lady  Nugent  bought  it  also  ;  they  said  it 
contained  about  three  real  gems  in  a  casket  full  of 
tinselly  rubbish;  it  was  known  in  Maiden  Lane 
too,  and  sorrowfully  disapproved  there.  On  the 
whole  it  was  not  a  success.  Cyrus  had  yet  to  write 
the  book  that  was  to  crown  him  with  the  bays  of 
immortality. 


IL 


One  pleasant  August  evening,  w^hen  he  was 
rather  sick  of  everything,  himself  included,  he 
took  a  row  down  the  river  as  far  as  Chelsea,  and 
landing  there  walked  about  the  fields  and  green 
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lanes  as  dismally  as  ever  did  poet  in  tliis  critical 
world.  In  vain  was  the  grass  emerald,  in  vain 
was  the  air  balmy,  in  vain  the  birds  sang  vespers 
in  every  bush  and  hedge — his  miserable  sulkiness 
blackened  and  dulled  everything;  he  was  pre- 
pared to  sympathise  with  the  people  who  com- 
mit suicide ;  he  was  just  in  the  state  of  mind  when, 
life  being  in  no  danger,  men  don"t  hold  it  at  "  a 
pin's  fee." 

Returning  towards  the  place  where  he  had  left 
the  boat,  he  had  to  pass  down  a  pretty  lane  the 
high  hedges  of  which  secluded  several  cottages 
standuig  singly  witliin  bright  flowery  gardens. 
He  was  walking  languidly  and  wearily,  when  all 
at  once  he  heard  a  voice  cry  out,  ••  Cyrus  I  oh, 
Cyrus  Hawthorne ! ''  and,  looking  to  the  flower- 
garlanded  upper  window  of  the  house  he  had 
just  passed,  he  saw  the  flushed  brunette  face  of 
little  Lola  looking  down  upon  him. 

He  had  not  felt  such  a  sensation  of  pleasure  for 
months  I  Here  was  somebody  who  loved  him — who 
believed  in  him  with  all  the  might  of  her  inno- 
cent heart — who  did  not  know  his  difiiculties,  his 
wounds  of  pride,  or  the  way  in  which  the  remorse- 
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Jess  critics  liad  mangled  liis  poetrj-book.  Ho 
turned  l^ack  immediately,  his  dreary  vexations 
taking  sudden  fliglit,  and  met  Lola  at  the  door- 
step almost  as  warmly  and  enthusiastically  as  she 
met  him.  Every  month  now  added  to  Lola's 
beauty,  but  she  was  still  too  much  of  a  child  to  be 
troubled  with  any  reserves ;  and  after  telling  Cyrus 
how  delighted  she  was,  and  expressing  her  welcome 
in  the  manner  that  came  most  natural  to  her,  she 
would  bring  him  up-stairs  to  make  the  acquaint- 
ance of  her  uncle  and  aunt. 

Cyrus  found  the  said  aunt  to  be  a  pleasant,  florid, 
middle-aged  Englishwoman,  whose  folly  had  united 
her  late  in  life,  along  with  a  moderate  fortune,  to  a 
rather  sinister-looking  foreigner,  who  was,  in  fact, 
Lola's  nearest  blood  relation.  The  marriage  was 
quite  recent,  and  already  the  child  had  begun  to 
experience  the  exceeding  comfort  of  having  a  friend 
betwixt  her  and  her  kinsman. 

Her  uncle  was  a  distinguished  musical  pro- 
fessor, and  had  bound  Lola  to  himself  for  five 
years  to  educate  and  to  profit  by  her  engage- 
ments during  that  period.  Already  she  had  put 
money  in  his  purse  by  singing  at  several  private 
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concerts,  and  but  for  the  judicious  counsel  of 
her  aunt  he  would  have  even  produced  her  in 
public.  Lady  Leigh's  eai*ly  training  had  given 
her  some  quiet  feminine  tastes  without  the  child 
herself  being  well  aware  of  it ;  she  had  not  found 
herself  happy  amongst  her  artistic  tribe  of  rela- 
tives in  Paris,  and  when  her  uncle  Manuel  pro- 
posed to  take  the  entire  charge  of  her,  and  to 
bring  her  to  England,  she  acceded  eagerly.  A 
few  months  of  discomfort,  as  bad  or  worse  than 
the  Arab  life  in  Paris,  ensued ;  when  fortunately 
for  both,  Sefior  Manuel  obtained  an  aristocratic 
pupil  who  introduced  him  to  more  and  more  again, 
until  his  time  was  full  of  the  most  remmierative 
teaching.  He  also  got  engagements  at  fashion- 
able concerts,  and  finally  he  won  his  comfortable 
English  wife,  with  her  comfortable  fortune,  who 
took  care  of  the  house,  of  the  child,  and  of  him- 
self in  the  kindest  way  in  the  world,  and,  appa- 
rently, the  most  self-denying,  for  it  was  a  wonder 
to  every  one  who  saw  them  what  they  could  pos- 
sibly have  in  common. 

The  Seiior  looked  sharply  at  Cyi'us,  and   was 
not  very  cordial  in  his  reception,  until  it  dropped 
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out  by  some  of  Lola's  questions  that  lie  was  a 
poet,  a  journalist;,  a  man  who  had  to  clo  vv^ith  re- 
views and  newspapers,  when  his  tone  was  in- 
stantly ameliorated ;  the  Sefior  was  not  of  such 
fame  as  to  be  independent  of  criticism,  or  of  such 
vain  mind  as  to  be  indifferent  to  it.  While  he 
stayed  he  had  the  conversation  to  himself,  but 
lie  was  presently  summoned  away  to  an  interview 
with  a  musical  compatriot,  and  then  his  wife  and 
Lola  seemed  unrestrained  and  happy. 

"  If  Lola  is  to  make  any  sensation,  she  must 
reserve  herself  and  study  hard  for  four  years 
to  come,"  said  the  respectable  aunt.  "  Juvenile 
prodigies  always  result  in  a  most  disappointing 
mediocrity." 

"  Don't  I  work  hard  ?  "  responded  Lola.  "  It 
is  from  morning  until  night  that  I  work." 

"  You  are  a  good  girl ;  I  only  object  to  your 
uncle  Manuel  pushing  you  forv/ard  so  early. ' .  If 
you  have  time  given  you  to  reflect,  I  am  in  hopes 
that  you  will  change  your  mind  and  give  up  the 
idea  of  being  an  actress,  which  is  very  repugnant 
to  all  my  notions  of  what  is  suitable  in  wom.en. 
The  domestic  life  is  our  sphere." 
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Lola  pouted  her  ruby  lips  for  a  moment,  and 
then  ran  to  her  sober  English  relative  and  in- 
flicted half  a  dozen  impetuous  kisses  upon  her 
round  and  rosy  visage. 

"  You  are  very  dear  and  good !  "  cried  she ; 
''  and  I  love  you,  but  you  know  I  am  half  a 
gipsy." 

"  !My  dear  child,  take  away  your  arms ;  you 
are  rumpling  my  collar,"  was  the  composed  reply. 

"  Do  you  like  apricots,  Cp'us  ? "  asked  Lok;, 
suddenly.  '''  There  are  some  ripe  on  the  wall  y 
come  away  and  eat  some,  ai^id  I  will  show  you 
our  garden." 

The  garden  was  not  very  extensive  or  very 
beautiful,  but  there  were  some  showy  flowers 
and  plenty  of  frnit,  of  which  Lola  gathered  and 
ate  quantities,  offering  the  finest  to  Cyrus,  who, 
because  it  pleased  her,  let  her  do  as  she  liked 
with  him,  even  to  feeding  him,  like  a  bird,  witli 
the  few  deliciously  sweet  red  currants  wliich  had 
been  left  under  the  leaves  when  the  gathering  of 
the  first  harvest  was  over. 

"Do  you  remember  my  picking  currants  for 
you  ever  like  this  before  ?     I  did  once  at  Hadley 

VOL.  II.  u 
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Royal/'  said  she,  liolding  a  ruby  cluster  about 
two  inches  from  his  lips  and  withdrawing  them 
when  he  approached. 

"  That  is  unkind,  Lola ;  I  am  thirsty,  and  I 
remember  nothing  about  Hadley  Royal  at  this 
moment,"  replied  he,  putting  out  a  hand  to  catch 
hers.  She  sprang  away  laughing,  and  stood  a 
little  distance  off  looking  so  bright,  free,  and 
innocent  that  she  was  almost  beautifril.  Cyrus 
regarded  her  with  more  respect  and  tenderness 
than  he  had  regarded  any  of  her  sex  for  a  long- 
time. "  Don't  be  provoking,  Lola,"  said  he,  pa- 
thetically ;  "  if  I  was  not  to  have  the  currants,  why 
did  you  tempt  me  with  them  ?  " 

She  hovered  about  not  quite  sure  of  his  beiiig 
really  regretful,  until  drawing  unwarily  near  he 
seized  her  hand,  and  took  possession  of  the  fruit. 
He  held  it  fast  two  or  three  minutes,  and  then, 
cooling  down  from  the  momentary  vivacity  of  his 
capture,  he  began  to  say,  very  seriously,  ^'  Lola, 
why  were  you  so  glad  to  see  me  to-night  ?  " 

"Because  I  love  you,"  was  the  unhesitating 
reply. 

"As  much  as  ever ? " 
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A  nod  of  the  head  implying  "  Yes,"  accom- 
panied by  a  very  reproachful  look  from  Lola. 

*•  If  I  am  quite  poor  and  unsuccessful,  and 
ha^e  lost  all  my  friends  ? "  suggested  Cyrus, 
flushing  painfiiJly. 

'^  Cyrus,  what  do  you  mean  ?  "  said  the  child, 
creeping  closer  to  him,  and  perusing  his  agitated 
face  with  softly  solemn  eyes. 

"  What  I  say,  Lola.  I  am  poor,  very — and 
nobody  cares  for  me  any  more.  I  live  in  an 
ugly  street  and  wear  an  old  coat,  I  am  more 
often  dismal  than  gay,  and  so  I  ask  if  you  loA'e 
me  as  much  as  ever." 

"  Cyrus,  I  love  you  more."  The  little  voice 
was  full  of  sorroAvful  earnestness,  the  gi'eat  dark 
eyes  swam  in  tears. 

"  Then  you  shall  be  my  sister  and  friend — 
my  best  little  friend  and  ad^dser." 

Cyrus  Hawthorne's  first  impulse  of  gladness 
at  seeing  Lola  had  been  because  she  knew  none 
of  his  recent  distresses,  but  at  the  very  first 
touch  of  that  true  sympathy  for  which  he  had 
always  the  craving  of  necessity,  his  heart  was 
opened  to  her.     It  was  an  intense  relief  to  talk 
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of  himself,  his  wrongs,  disappointments,  and  vexa- 
tions, to  one  who  felt  every  grievance  just  as 
he  felt  it,  and  did  not  endeavour  to  reason  him 
into  submission  or  respond  with  the  civil  indiffer- 
ence of  boredom.  Lola  was  the  most  patient  and 
gentle  of  listeners,  and  a  single  word  of  thank- 
fulness at  the  end  repaid  her  a  hundredfold.  I 
think  in  her  secret  heart  she  did  not  feel  very 
sad  that  Cyrus  was  no  longer  the  handsome  and 
brilliant  young  prince  of  former  days,  since  she 
was  still  only  un-fairy-visited  Cinderella.  Her 
manner  underwent  a  signal  and  rapid  change, 
and  when  he  paused  to  claim  a  word  of  comfort, 
she  said,  "  Oh,  Cyrus,  I  like  you  to  trust  me ! " 
with  an  affectionate  softness,  that  was  very  touch- 
ing. They  had  changed  places,  and,  for  the 
moment,  she  was  the  elder,  the  stronger,  the 
counsellor. 

"  Good  little  soul !  I  believe  you  are  better 
worth  trusting  than  any  of  them !  "  replied  he, 
sincerely. 

"  But  you  did  not  love  me  as  well,  Cyrus." 
"  I  love  you  better  now,  a  great  deal — I  prize 
you  more.     You  are   like   the  last   rosebud   we 
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find  on  tlie  trees  in  November,  when  all  the 
rest  of  the  garden  is  bare." 

Lola  sighed  at  the  poverty  of  the  simile,  and 
looked  up  from  her  own  thin,  brown  hands  into 
Cyrus's  face. 

*^And  when  you  are  not  happy  you  will  al- 
ways come  and  tell  me ;   promise  me  you  will." 

She  did  not  think  of  asking  to  share  his  plea- 
sant seasons :  she  felt  intuitively  that  she  was 
rather  to  be  made  use  of  as  consolation  in  trou- 
blous times  than  as  a  real  eveiy-day  friend,  shar- 
ing the  sunshine  as  well  as  the  shower;  but,  as 
some  essentially  feminine  natures  do,  she  was 
more  contented  with  this  humble  office  near  one 
she  loved  than  none. 

"Only  too  glad  to  come,  Lola,"  replied  he. 
*'  Little  friend,  your  sympathy  is  very  precious 
to  me  !  "  And  truly  at  the  moment  it  VY'as.  He 
felt  as  if  he  had  put  oft  upon  some  other  shoul- 
ders one-half  of  the  weight  that  had  oppressed 
him.  They  did  not  talk  upon  any  other  theme 
all  the  while  they  were  together ;  and  when  he 
said,  by  and  bye,  that  he  must  go,  he  added — 
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not  any  kind  or  tlioughtful  sentiment  for  her, 
but — "  When  I  am  weary  and  tliirsty,  I  shall 
come  and  draw  refreshment  out  of  the  pure  well 
of  your  affectionate  little  heart,  Lola.  The  sight 
of  you  has  revived  me  to-night,  as  a  clear  spring 
revives  a  traveller  in  a  desert." 

Lola  felt  quite  pleased,  happy,  and  grateful, 
that  he  had  deigned  to  rest  and  renew  his  strength 
beside  her.  A  year  or  two  hence  she  might 
perhaps  become  more  sensitive  to  his  quiet,  un- 
conscious, selfish  preference  of  himself  to  every 
other,  as  if  those  that  loved  him  were  created 
for  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  ministering 
to  his  requirements.  Cyrus  did  not  feel  that 
he  was  selfish ;  he  went  away  much  lighter  of 
heart  and  mind,  thinking  that  he  had  done  a 
kind  deed  and  made  a  little  thing  who  loved 
liim  happy. 
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III. 

The  (lark  days  of  his  fortunes  contiiiumg  for 
some  time,  he  was  frequent  in  his  visits  to  the 
cottage  at  Chelsea.  He  was  Avelcome  to  tlie 
senor,  he  was  more  welcome  to  the  friendly 
p]nglish  wife,  and  he  was  most  welcome  to  Lola. 
The  child's  grace  and  beauty  grew  with  her 
happiness,  until  Cyrus  sometimes  glanced  at  her 
in  w^pnderment,  and  said  to  himself,  "  A  few 
years  hence  and  this  will  be  a  beautiful  woman." 
He  one  day  told  her  so,  after  he  had  made  her 
pout  by  designating  her  the  nut-brown  maid, 
the  gipsy,  the  russet-pippin,  and  other  uncompli- 
mentary names,  and  was  sm'prised  to  see  with 
what  an  acuteness  of  pleasure  she  heard  it. 

"  I  am  glad.  Oh,  I  should  Kke  to  be  beauti- 
ful I "  cried  she,  naively ;  "  but  do  you  think  any 
one  can  be  beautiful  who  is  not  fair  ? " 

"  Yam  little  mignon,  you  seek  compliments 
—  I  shall  not  tell  you,"  was  his  tantalizing 
answer. 
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Lola's  countenance  fell ;  she  liked  any  mood 
of  liis  better  than  the  one  in  which  he  laughed 
at  her.  Cyrus  saw  she  Avas  teased,  and  pursued 
his  amusement  until  there  was  an  ominous  glitter 
in  her  eyes,  and  her  lips  trembled;  then  he 
caressed  her,  called  her  a  foolish  child,  and  vow^ed 
that  whatever  he  might  have  done  when  he  was 
younger,  he  liked  a  sunny  brown  face  noiu  better 
than  the  fairest  of  lilies  and  roses. 

'^I  don't  believe  you!"  said  Lola,  pettishly, 
turning  away. 

Cyrus  deprecated  her  displeasure,  and  coaxed 
her  back  into  good-humour.  The  roles  of  sister, 
friend,  and  best  adviser  were  sometimes  dropped, 
and  they  played  at  being  lovers — that  is,  Cyrus 
did — the  child  was  only  a  child  to  him,  counting 
by  her  3-ears,  but  he  liked  to  tease  her  when  he 
was  idly  disposed,  and  to  watch  the  sudden  gloom 
and  sunshine  of  her  fece.  But  for  all  this,  wliicli 
was  mischief  and  not  malice,  she  had  an  influence 
upon  him — a  purifjang  influence  such  as  only 
a  fresh-hearted  girl,  full  of  enthusiasm,  could 
have.  He  woke  up  to  a  profound  reverence  for 
her   unsuspicious   innocence,  and  occasionally  to 
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a  thoroughly  ashamed  recollection  of  certain  pas- 
sages in  liis  life  which  made  him  quite  imworthy 
of  so  much  credulous  devotion  as  it  was  her 
highest  happiness  to  lavish  upon  liim.  Not  that 
such  right  feelings  were  permanent:  far  from 
it.  Sinners  have  always  handsome  pleas  at  com- 
mand for  their  own  sins,  and  Cyrus  Avas  cjuite  nu 
adept  in  the  science  of  plausible  excuses. 

But  it  is  not  agreeable,  except  to  the  most 
hardened,  to  have  a  pair  of  beautiful,  earnest, 
believing  eyes  turned  upon  you,  while  a  clear 
little  voice  questions  you  about  your  high  and 
mighty  aspirations,  and  protests  that  you  have 
done,  are  doins;,  and  will  do  o;reat  deeds;  von 
being  all  the  time  conscious  of  a  bathos  of  insig- 
nificance in  3'our  past,  profound  hypocrisy  in  your 
present,  and  ver\-  faint  glimmerings  of  nobler 
things  in  your  future.  This  was  Cyrus  Haw- 
thorne's position  often,  and  some  impulse  within 
liim,  which  was  not  altogether  falsity,  prevented 
him  from  rmdeceiving  her.  She  wanted  his  book 
of  poetry  which,  not  unnaturally,  he  at  first 
declined  to  mve  her ;  but,  as  she  was  urcjent  in 
her  entreaties,  he  got  some  unbound  sheets  from 
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tlie  printer,  made  a  careful  selection  from  the 
pieces,  had  it  prettily  bomid,  and  presented  it 
to  her.  Lola  said  it  was  a  very  little  book,  other- 
wise she  liked  it  very  much.  Also  she  would  have 
liked  to  read  the  volume  which  had  caused  the 
difference  between  himself  and  his  father,  but  he 
told  her  it  was  not  a  little  girl's  book,  and  she 
could  not  understand  it  if  she  had  it,  but  if  she 
w^ould  have  patience  he  would  write  her  a  pretty 
tale,  which  he  did  with  more  successful  results 
than  had  attended  either  his  poetry  or  his  theo- 
logy. Lola  and  her  aunt  cried  sadly  over  the  pa- 
thetic parts,  and  the  yoimg  man  took  heart  from 
this  casual  gleam  of  success,  and  turned  to  work 
after  it  with  something  like  courage.  A  few 
Avords  of  praise  were  more  wholesome  and  need- 
ful to  one  of  his  temper  than  pages  of  critical 
abuse. 


IV. 


But  when  the  sun  shone  on  Cyrus  in  London, 
it  did  not  shine  so  often  on  the  garden  at  Chelsea  ; 
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that  is,  the  youiig  man  found  less  need  to  come 
down  there  to  be  cheered  and  worshipped  when 
lie  had  his  sufficient  ties  elsewhere.  As  he  had 
once  helped  Master  Scrope,  so  Master  Scrope 
at  length  had  the  opportunity  of  helping  him, 
and  by  a  word  in  the  right  quarter,  it  came  to 
pass  that  he  had  oftered  to  him  the  direction 
and  editorship  of  a  people's  paper,  which  he  at 
,once  accepted.  He  did  it  \-ery  satisfactorily,  and 
contributed  a  large  amount  of  the  matter  himself, 
wliich,  as  it  was  smart  and  clever,  improved  the 
circulation  of  the  j^aper  very  considerably.  But 
he  used  sometimes  to  be  enraged  at  himself  for 
having  espoused  principles  which  in  his  heart 
he  hated,  and  on  one  occasion,  indulging  in  a 
\iolent  self-condemnation  to  Lola,  she  said  to 
liim,  almost  in  the  words  liis  brother  Robert  had 
used  to  him  already, 

"  Oh,  Cyrus,  be  honest ;  it  is  wrong  and  cruel 
to  pretend  to  feel  for  the  poor  and  the  working 
folks  what  you  don't  feel ;  you  will  do  them  far 
more  harm  than  good." 

Then  he  told  her  that  he  was  not  sure  that  his 
sympathies  were  against  them,  though  his  preju- 
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dices  were,  and  reasoned  Lotli  lier  and  himself 
into  the  idea  that  he  ought  not,  on  a  sudden  im- 
pulse of  feeling,  to  throw  away  his  living.  "  Ne- 
cessity," he  said  to  himself,  "  reduced  men  to 
undertake  many  tasks  repugnant  to  their  tastes," 
and  this  excused  him  to  himself  for  anything 
that  was  wTong  in  his  present  office.  He  had 
become  acquainted  with  John  Dawson,  and  other 
persons  of  his  kind,  very  different  from  himself 
in  education  and  externals,  but  sincere  in  their 
advocacy  of  their  principles.  John  Dawson  took 
a  strong  liking  to  Cyrus.  The  circumstances  of 
his  life,  which  the  young  man  was  not  long  in 
confiding  to  him,  were  of  a  kind  to  interest  him 
extremely,  for  he  detested  the  great  in  station 
as  if  each  one  was  a  personal  enemy  of  the 
down-trodden  poor,  and  every  history  that  told 
against  them  was  as  a  fresh  weapon  in  his 
arsenal. 

In  proportion  as  Cyrus  was  interested  and  busy, 
he  forgot  his  little  friend,  and  sometimes  whole 
weeks  went  by  and  even  months  that  she  never 
saw  him;  very  dreary  weeks,  very  tedious  months 
to  Lola,  in  the  midst  of  her  hard  practising  under 
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Uncle  Manuel.  Once  he  failed  to  come  down  to 
Chelsea  for  fourteen  weeks,  and  when  lie  sud- 
denly appeared,  looking  gay  and  smiling,  the 
little  thing  follo^^'ed  up  her  welcome  with  ;i 
shower  of  tears. 

"  Oh,  Cyrus !  if  it  were  not  selfish,  I  should 
wish  you  as  you  were  when  first  I  saw  you  here ! " 
said  she,  sorrowfully ;  "  I  should  wish  you  were 
living  in  the  ugly  street  again  and  wearing  an 
old  coat  with  nobody  to  love  you  but  me." 

"  Have  you  missed  me  ?  I  have  been  busy ;  I 
have  been  doing  a  thousand  things,  but  I  never 
forgot  little  Lola." 

Lola  was  too  happy  to  believe  him.  '*  Don't 
mind  me  if  I  seemed  jealous,"  said  she;  **  but 
I  often  thought  you  had  given  me  up." 

"  You  must  remember,  Lola,  you  were  my 
little  sweetheart  when  you  w^ere  six  years  old,  and 
w^e  always  return  to  our  first  love,  the  proverb 
says ; "  he  was  half  laughing  and  half  flattered : 
"  you  may  be  sm-e  that  I  shall  come  back  to  you 
for  ever." 

Lola  looked  up  and  caught  the  faithless  smile 
in  his  eyes.     "You  are  mocking  me,"  said  she, 
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indignantly,  "I  know;  I  saw  you  cruel  to  Felicie, 
and  you  broke  lier  heart !  " 

"My  little  friend!"  replied  Cyrus,  in  a  tone 
of  remonstrating  gravity,  while  a  flush  of  colour 
passed  over  his  face  and  left  him  very  pale. 

"  Forgive  me  ! "  whispered  Lola,  with  quick 
repentance  ;  "  forgive  me,  Cyrus." 

It  was  not  very  difficult  to  do ;  and  then  they 
went  indoors  and  talked  to  the  respectable,  kind 
aunt  until  it  was  time  to  part. 

"  When  will  you  come  again,  Cyrus  ? "  Lola 
asked  as  he  was  leaving  her. 

"  Soon — I  have  had  a  smooth  time  lately,  and 
as  trouble  never  leaves  me  long  alone,  I  am  sure 
to  need  my  little  consoler  by  and  bye,"  was  his 
laughing  answer.  The  child  looked  up  at  him 
with  wistful  reproach,  and  let  him  go  with  his 
careless  "good  night,"  as  if  they  were  to  meet 
on  the  morrow.  The  vmopened  bud,  the  last  of 
the  summer,  which  he  professed  to  prize,  knew 
what  it  was  to  shiver  in  the  frost  of  his  idle 
slio:hts. 

"I  wonder,"  thought  Lola,  in  her  childish 
pain,  "  whether  he  ever  inll  be  glad  to  come  to 
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me — nobody  loves  him  so  well — nobody  believes  in 
him  more  sincerely— -but  it  seems  to  me  to-night 
as  if  I  were  never,  never,  to  see  him  any  more." 

And  the  presentiment  had  reason  in  it,  Lola — 
the  veil  dropped  down  over  both  of  you  there  by 
the  cottage  garden-gate ;  the  gay,  careless  Cyrus 
died  to  you  as  he  went  out  of  sight  waving  his 
hand  at  the  comer  of  the  lane :  and  the  child 
Lola  died  to  him  in  the  glance  of  mournful 
reproach  from  which  he  turned  away  with  his 
cheerful  "  oood  nicrht." 

The  latter  smnmer  ended  that  night,  and  the 
flower  of  it  faded,  as  the  flowers  fade  fi'om  each 
season  of  our  lives  without  our  well  noting  it 
mitil  they  are  gone,  and  then  we  are  too  busy 
gathering  in  our  fruit  much  to  heed  the  loss. 


END   OF   TOL.    II. 
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